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Character and conditions of induction. 

CHAPTER XV. 

• Character of Induction. 

§ 1. Transition to Induction. We have 

seen that in actual life Induction and Deduction 
run into each other—Induction proving the 
material validity of abstract truths established by 
Deduction, and Deduction also supplementing and 
verifying inductive generalizations and showing 
their harmony. In passing from facts to laws, 
we employ the inductive method ; while, in apply* 
ing these laws td new cases, we make use of the 
deductive method. We have seen also that, in 
syllogistic reasoning, at least one of the premises 
must be universal, which, if not a fundamental 
truth, must have been reached by induction. Thus, 
if we are not satisfied with the mere formal truth 
secured by deduction, we are inevitably led to 
inquire into the correctness of the data and thus 
into the inductive validity of the universal premise. 
If our end is truth in the full sense of the term— 
and not this or that form of truth—then we can 
never be satisfied with an examination of this or 
that type of reasoning, but we must inquire Into 
the grounds of all reasoning contributing to a 


loduction aod 
Deduction 
supplement * 
each other in 
coQcluiiyely 
establiahiog 
a truth. 


Truth is the 
full sense can 
be attained 
when 
Deduction 
aided by 
loduct(on» 
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Induction 
Inquires into 
the (material) 
truth of 
noiversal 
propositions 
enterini into 
deductive 
reasoning. 


Character • 
induction 


(1) Induction 
ciMlhhea a 

proposition 
iostoad of a 
notipn. 


In ft complex 
Notion, a 
connection of 
elementary 
Ideas is 
assumed, 
while in an 
Induction, it 
has to be 
proved, 
iz) In 

laduotfoo the 


complex result Hence the transition from Deduc¬ 
tion to Induction is as natural and necessary as 
the passage from Induction to Deduction. Indeed 
are but different aspects of the inferential 
activity. And, since we have discussed Deduction 
first, for its comparative simplicity, we must now 
pass on to the consideration of Induction, which 
supplies universal propositions, serving as premises 
of deductive reasoning. , 

§ % Marks of Induction. An Inductive 
Inference implies that we arrive at a universal prop¬ 
osition in harmony with facts, by ob.scrving A num¬ 
ber of individual instances. It is a universal real 
proposition based on observation and established 
in conformity with the uniformity of Nature. Three 
points we should note in this connection 

(1) What is established by Induction is a prop¬ 
osition a.s distinguished from a notion. A notion 
often involves but a single idea or quality, while 
an inductive proposition expresses a connection 
between two notions or terms. Sometimes, no 
doubt, a notion may be complex, involving a 
plurality of ideas or qualities, e.g., ‘man’, ‘matter, 
‘book’; and in such notioas the ideas or qualities 
are evidently found connected. But there is a 
difference even between such a complex notion 
and an Induction. In a complex notion the con¬ 
nection i.s tacitly assumed, whereas in Induction 
the connection is open to question and has thus to 
be proved. {VuU Chap. XXV, § i.) 

(2) The conclusion in Induction is always more 
general than the data or premises: we observe 
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only a few cases, while the inference covers ali- 
similar casea ^e es^nce of Induction Hea, as 
indicated by Mil] and Baiq,in the leap or .hazard 
involved in passing from the known to the 
unknown. If in any case there is no such le^, 

example. 

on observing individually that every student of 
this class prepares his lesson, I conclude that all 
the sbadents of the class prepare their lesson, it 
cannot be called Induction in the proper sense of 
the term. The conclusion here does not state 
•more than what is given in the premises: the 
conclusion is but an epitome or summary of the 
instances observed. This form of Induction is 
described by Mill and Bain as Improper Induction. 
A true induction indicates that we pass froni 
‘some’ to ‘air—from the cases which are present 
before us to all similar cases, embracing the past, 
the present, and the future, the near and the 
distant, the familiar and the unfamiliar. Thus, 
when we conclude that 'all material bodies have 
•weight’ from 'so»U known instances of the weight 
of such bodies, we argue inductively in the proper 
sense of the term. 

{3) Induction must ultimately be based on 
observation. We have seen that fortnal truth or 
self-consistency is the end of Deduction, while 
■material truth or conformity to fact is the end of 
Induction. A generalization not ih harmony with 
fact is to be rejected as an extravagant hypothesis. 

§ 8- PoBtalates of Indnotion. We have 
seen in Chapter I, § 10, that Logic presupposes 


<Xm.cl9»ion,U 
inoTV pntal 
thta the data. 


(3) Induction 
iims at 
material 
truth, and so 
it is based on 
observation* 


Besides the 
general postu* 
ates of Lo^ic 
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menttoMd to 
Chop. L \ 10, 
iodttctioo 
osiumei the 
cohtrent and 
systematic 
character oi 
the world 
with the 


Aseeasary 
implications 
ot the Prin« 
dplfs of 
Causatiooi 
Uatfomtity 
aod Sufficient 
Reason. 


certain data without which there would be neither 
materials nor principles to proceed with. These 
ultimate data are, as we have said, (l) the mi nd 
or the subject, (2) the thing known or the object 
and (3) the relation between the subject and the 
object. In addition to these assumptions there 
are certain others irt all Inductive inferences. We 
have seen that Induction aims at establishing 
universal real proposition from the particular facts 
of experience. It thus tries to discover the laws 
of nature which express general connections 
between several phenomena which would other 
wise seem detached. It, therefore, assumes that 
there are fixed and definite relations in nature, 
that the world is not a chaos but a cosmos where 
every event has a' sufficient reason or cause for 
its happening. This assumption is expressed in 
the principles of Sufficient Reason, Cau.sation and 
Uniformity of Nature which are regarded as the 
ground of Induction, We have seen that all 
these principles are but expressions of Consistency 
or Identity. {Vide Chap. II, §§7-9). l.aw of 
Uniformity, for example, as found in Nature is 
really Identity in another form and Law of 
Causation as understood in science is based on 
the same principle. Similarly, the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason aiming to show neces,sary and 
identical connection between effects and causes 
or conclusions and data is but Identity differently 
expressed Hence, the most general principle 
which lie.s at the root of all Inductions is the 
Principle of Identity. 
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§ 4 Perfect and Imperfect Induction. 

A distinction has been drawn between Perfect 
and Imperfect Induction. An Induction is said to 
bi perfect \K\itn a universal proposition is estab- 
Hshed after an examination of all the instances 
coming within its sweep. When, for example, we 
say that all the students of this class have prepared 
their lesson well after examining every one of them, 
then the induction is said to be perfect, because 
there is perfect assurance about the conclusion ; 
when vve have ob.served every case. coming within 
the ‘air, the universal conclusion cannot but be 
true, Hence, Aristotle regards Perfect Induction 
as ‘formally valid’ induction. An induction, on the 
other hand, is said to be imperfect when the uni¬ 
versal conclusion is reached after a survey of only 
some of the instances, as when we say all the stu¬ 
dents of this class have prepared their lesson from 
a random examination of many of them. In an 
imperfect induction there can never be perfect as¬ 
surance owing to the more or less precarious exten¬ 
sion to all case.s of what has been observed in but 
a few or many. Thus, what is called imperfect 
induction really illustrates induction proper—the 
leap from the known to the unknown, the passage 
from ‘.some’ to ‘all’; while whaf is called perfect 
induction is scarcely an induction.—it is induction 
improperly so called, because it is a mere .summation 
of known facts. ^ Hence, Mill denie.s Perfect Induc¬ 
tion the status of Induction at all. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the terms perfect and imperfect induction have 


Ptrftct 
InductM IS 
based on an 
observation 
of Jl the 
instances 
coming 
within its 
range; 


while 
fmperfect 
Imducticnf 
on an 

observation 
of some of 
the instances. 


Imperfect 
induction is 
realty 
induction 
proper. 


The 

distinction 

between 
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Perfect ftod 
Inwlect 
MUCtlOD iff 
bovever, not 
Hoiformiy 
drawn by all 
writerr. 


Fowler. 


not been used uniformly by all writers. The above, 
distinction was drawn by the scholastic logicians. 
Some modem writers, however, have used ‘perfect 
induction' even in the sense of scientihc induction 
or Induct/on proper, wh/Jc others have used 
it to cover all instances where there is room 
for certainty as distinguished from those 
where there is room only for probability, 
howler, for example, writes, “It sometimes happens 
that though we may be unable to establish a fact 
of causation between two particular phenomena, 
wc may be able to show that some one phenom* 
enon stands in a cahsal relation to some one or 
other of a definite number of other phenomena, 
Tljus, supposing a vegetable to be transplanted 
to a distant part of the world, we may be able to 
assure ourselves, by excluding other causes of 
difference, that any new qualities which it may 
assume are due either to difference of climate or 
to difference of soil, or to both of these causes 
conjointly, though our knowledge may not enable 
us to assign amongst these alternatives the partic¬ 
ular cause or combination of causes to which the 
effect is due. Now ought such an Inference to be 
classified as a perfect or an imperfect Induction? 
If we content ourselves with stating the alterna¬ 
tives, the inference should be regarded, so far as 
it goes, as a Perfect Induction ; for within the 
limits stated the conclusion may be considered' 
absolutely certain. But, if, on any grounds, we 
suppose one of these alternatives to be more 
probable than the others, and we state this as our 
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^conclusion, the inference is, of course, onl)' a 
probable one, and should rank as an Imperfect 
Induction. The same remarks will apply to those 
cases in which there is any uncertainty as to the 
nature of the fact of causation. If the inference 
be, say, that the two phenomena either are one 
cause and the other effect, or stand to each other 
in the relation of cause and effect, though we may 
be un^le to determine which of the two is cause 
and which is effect, or are joint effects of the same 
cause (adding any other alternatives which the 
particular case may require), the inference is, so 
far as it goes, a Perfect Induction. But, if one or 
some only of these alternatives be selected, on any 
grounds short of absolute or moral certainty, to 
the exclusion of the others, the* inference is only 
probable, and must be regarded as merely an Im¬ 
perfect Induction.” {Inductive Logic, pp. 222-233). 

§ 5 . Processes Simulating Induction.! 

Under this head come all those cases where we 
apparently generalize a law from the observation of 
a few instances, without really doing so. The follow¬ 
ing cases may be considered in this connection 

^ What has been described above as perfect (0 
induction is not really an induction, in as much as belnKl>ut'a 
there is no advance in knowledge in such a case, th"i^ance5 
Suppose we argue thus : The Calcutta University, o'»wed,» 
the Patna University, the Dacca University, the mduction. 
Bombay University, the Madras University, the 
Allahabad University, the Punjab University the 
Lucknow University, the Benares Hindu University, 
the Delhi University, and the Mysore University 
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The same 
remark 
applies to 
eorae 
forms of 
mathematiral 


(at The proofs 
of Euclid, 
though 
apparently 
inductive 
are not really 
S0| since they 
are but 
deductions 
from 

definitions, 

axioms, 

and 

postulates. 


aim at the due education of Indian students; but, 
these Universities are all the Indian Universities: 
therefore, all the Indian Universities aim at the 
due education of Indian students. Here the con¬ 
clusion merely sums up what is said in the prem¬ 
ises, without giving us any new information. 
It i.s but a compendious form of the original 
statements and not properly an induction. 

An analogous case is found in some fo(ms of 
mathematical reasoning. When, for example, 
observing that a straight line meets the circle, 
the ellipse, the parabola, and the hyperbola only 
in two points, we conclude that the same thing 
is true of all conic sections, we cannot be said to 
reason inductively, since the conclusion only states 
briefly what is said separately in the premises. 

(2) The proofs of Euclid are sometimes regard- 
ed as Inductive : a certain truth is proved by refer¬ 
ence to a particular diagram; and subsequently it is 
generalized and believed to be true in every similar 
case. The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle, 
for example, are proved to be equal with regard to 
a particular diagram drawn on paper or board ; and 
what is found to be t''iie in the particular case is 
next generalized with regard to all similar cases,w'j., 
all isosceles triangles. Mill calls such a process of 
mathematical reasoning ‘‘Induction by Parity of 
Reasoning' on account of the similarity (parity) 
of the character of reasoning in all such arguments. 
He, however, puts it aside as an ‘apparent induc¬ 
tion.' The argument apparently has the semblance 
of Induction, in as much as we proceed from the 
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particular to the general When we closely examine 
the character ©{.proof in such ca-ics, we find that 
it is essentially Deductive. The proof is couched,' 

s 

in general language and is applicable to this, that,; 
or any other diagram. The diagram is meant 
merely to illustrate the proof which is essentially 
general and deductive in character. The proof 
really establishes a conclusion from definitions, y 
axioms, postulates, and the truths established in 
the previous propositions. In such proofs, as Mill 
says, "the characteristic quality of Induction is want¬ 
ing, since the truth obtained, though really general, 
is not believed on the evidenceof particular instan¬ 
ces.” Thus, we see that Kuclid'.s proofs are not 
Inductive but Deductive.* 

When on the observation of certain positions 
'"of a planet its orbit is discovered, the inference is 
taken by some to be essentially Inductive. When, 
for example, noticing the successive positions of pwitions 
Mars, we infer that it moves in an ellipse, it is con¬ 
tended that we proceed from the known to the 
unknown, from the particular to the general; and 
this Is an important character of Inductive Inference. 

But we should remember that here we seemingly 
proceed from the particular to the general, 
while really we proceed from the general to the 
particular. If.one be not familiar with the properties 
of an ellipse, then he can never possibly surmise 
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* When, however, t geometrical tratb is establisbed by a cuefnl 
obKivatioQ of several parttcalar iosuacesp tbe pf oeess it to he viewed 
as inductive and not dednetive, ae when we generalize that the 
angles at the base of an iioicelei triangle are equal after meainriog 
and conpatirg each aogfea in manr casee. It then illustrates 
lodnction by Simple Enameratioo. (yide Chap. XXII, < 2.) 
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that the orbit of Mars is e)J/pt/c by observing^ 
some of its positions. In discovering the orbit, 
what we really do i.s to deduce the character of 
the orbit in the particular case from our general 
knowledge of the properties of the corresponding 
curve. Tlie argument is thus really Deductive and 
not Inductive.* (Vide Chap. XVI, § 5, Colligation 
of Facts). 

§ 6 The loduotive Srllogism^ Two 
ineffectual attempts have been made to reduce 
Induction to the Syllogism. I..et us consider 
them separately. 

(1) Aristotle tries to resolve an Induction into 
a Syllogism of the third figure thus 

'Henry, Smith, Thomas, and others are mortal’; 

'Henry, Smith, ^Thomas, and others are all men': 

Therefore, ‘All men are mortal’. 

This syllogistic form is described by Aristotle 
as “proving the major term of the middle by means 
of the minor.” Here the minor, middle, and major 

* Dr. Venn observes on ibis point: *The only ftiCia which 
fbe example lopposes Kepler io have had before him were a 
6 nue fiombei of observed powtioosi and these he had somehow 
to 611 id. Now, Ei every tnaihematictan knows, given any num* 
bfr of points we can eoo^ve as many corves at we please each 
of which shall folfil the condicion of parsing tbroagh all these 
points. The tree path therefore was in no way given to observe* 
(ion m the lenie (hat it only rtqqired to be recognized and 
named i it had on the contrary to be selected or guessed from 
amongst the iD 6 nite number of possible corveSi if it were 
worth going into farther detail it might easily be shown that 
Sndoction* in both senaea was involved. Not only wu the 
constroetive or originative element demanded in a high dagree 
fihns coQttitQting the process an indaetioo in Wheweira sense), 
bat thete was also that of generalintim (ihoi constitating it 
ind act ion in Mill'a sente). WiMt Kepler did was, from a 6 nltt 
nombernf observed poeitiooi to frame a rale for inferring all the 
intermediate onohservod positions, u well as those at any past or 
fntore time J^iu^ p. 354 .) 
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terms arc to be understood in denotation. Tfae pred¬ 
icate of the conclusion (‘mortal’) is of the widest 
extent and may thus be said to be the major term. 

The subject of the conclusion—‘men’—is of medi¬ 
um extent and may thus be said to be the 
middle term. The term which is subject in each 
premise is of the least extent and may thus be 
.said to be the minor term. Hence in the syllogism 
the major is proved of the middle by means of the 
minor. 

But the attempt of Aristotle may be taken as 
futile. When, for example, we take ‘Henry, Smith, futile. 
Thomas, and others are all rften,’ do we examine 
every human being ? If so, the argument is not at 
all Inductive, for the general conclusion is then 
merely an epitome of the instances observed. We 
have seen that the essence of Induction lies in the 
leap from the known to the- unknown which is 
possible only on the discovery of a general law. 

If there is no such leap here, there is no Inductive 
Inference ; and so Induction is not reduced to 
Deduction (Syllogism). If, again, tlie given minor 
premise involves a leap from the known to the un¬ 
known, it can be effected only by a truly Induc¬ 
tive method and not by means of Deduction. 

Again the Inductive Syllf^ism of Aristotle 
may be said, strictly speaking, to violate the ruljes 
of the syllogism. If we consider the syliogisnt, 
given above, we find that the copula ‘are’ in the 
minor premise means ‘make up’ or ‘constitute’. 

The syllogism, accordingly, implies that each of 
the persons in the major premise >s ‘mortal’ (the 
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major term), while the persons in the minor prem¬ 
ise collectively constitute the class ‘men* (minor 
term). Thu«, the middle term ‘Henry, Smith, 
Thomas and others' is used collectively in the 
minor premise and distributivcly in the major. 
Therefore, the conclusion 'All men are mortal’ is 
dtduciivtty invalid as the syllogism involves the 
fallacy technically known as iht fallacy' of compo- 
siiion. , 

(2) Aldrich and Whately try to resolve an 
Induction into the Syllogism thus‘The men 
whom I have observed and the men whom I have 
not observed are mortal.’ But ‘All men are the 
men whom 1 have observed and the men whom I 
have not ob.scrved.’ Therefore, ‘All men are mor¬ 
tal.’ 

It is argued here that a universal conclusion 
may thus be arrived at by the syllogistic process. 
But the question at issue is—What is the ground 
of the major premise ? We might have observed 
some men to be mortal; but what right have we 
to assume, without the help of Induction, that the 
men whom we have not observed are also mortal ? 
The unobserved instances can be included in the 
scope of a proposition only when we take for 
granted the truth of the Inductive process. 

An inductive argument may, however, be re¬ 
duced to the syllogistic form with the Uniformity 
of Nature as the major premise and the facts ob¬ 
served as the minor. {Vide Chap. XVI 11 , § i.) 
Thus, ‘John is mortal, Smith is mortal, Brown is 
mortal, Henry is mortal, therefore all men are 
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mortal,’ may be reduced to the syllogistic form 
thus 

What is true of several membsrs of a species 
under certain conditions is true of all the members 
under the same conditions ; 

Mortality is true of the several members John, 
Smith, Brown, and Henry of the species man 
under certain conditions, i.e., when human nature 
is preseat in them ; 

Therefore, mortality is true of all members of 
the species man under the same conditions; i.e., 
all men are mortal. 

§ 7. Relation of Induction to Dednc- 

tion. VVe have seen that, in every valid syllo¬ 
gism, at least one of the premises'must be universal. 
The function of the syllogism thus appears to be 
to interpret a universal proposition by reference to 
a particular case. When a universal proposition is 
thus assumed as a premise, it may be regarded as 
the outcome of prior induction. The way, then, 
in which we usually argue is first to arrive at a 
universal proposition by Induction and then to 
apply such a proposition to a definite or particular 
case. This explanation implies that Induction 
usually precedes Deduction. And, no doubt, as a 
matter of fact, universal propositions are mostly 
established by the application of the Inductive 
Canons or Methods ; only a few fundamental prin¬ 
ciples are assumed as axiomatic in Logic. But, if 
the question is raised as to the relative priority of 
Induction or Deduction, the question is not quite 
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ea^j’ to answer. In fact, different views have been, 
held on this point 

(1) Some Mill) maintain that Induction^ 
must alway.s precede Deduction. We first arrive 
at universal propositions by Induction ; and next 
we apply these propositions to particular cases by 
the Deductive method. 

(2) Others {e.g., jevons) contend that Deduc¬ 
tion precedes Induction. The supporters of this 
view hold that the universal proposition is first 
suggested to the mind by imaginative insight as 
a hypothesis ; and, when this hypothesis is verified, 
it is regarded as an Jlnductive Generalization. Veri¬ 
fication (/.r, deduction of facts from a universal 
proposition or supposition) thus precedes Induc¬ 
tion. To arrive at an Inductive Generalization, 
we must proceed, according to this view, thus :— 
:(i) Observation, (2) Analysis, (3) Elimination, (4) 
Hypothesis, (5) Verification (Deduction), (6) Induc¬ 
tion. 

If we are to choose between these two views, 
the latter view seems to be plausible, so that in 
theory Deduction may be said to precede Induc¬ 
tion. When from the observation of a few cases 
we pass to a general truth we can do so only by 
imaginatively connecting all such cases together 
and bringing them under a comprehensive formula 
applicable to them all. We never observe the 
general truth floating in the air, as it were, We 
merely guess it at the outset j and it is only after 
verification that we accept it as a law governing 
facts, Thus, deduction, in the form of verification 
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seems to precede the inductive enunciation of a 
law or general truth. BuW we should remember 
that this deductive procedure is generally implicit 
and vague. In all difficult cases, we apparently 
employ first the inductive canons to arrive at 
correct generalizations, which subsequently become 
the starting points of further deductive applications 
and exemplifications. {Vide Chap. XVIII, 1 1). 

§ 8. Induction as an Inverse Process. 
Induction is sometimes described as an inverse 
process of deduction, as finding out from a few 
concrete cases a law or general truth from which 
such cases may be deduced. lestead of proceeding, 
as in the syllogism, directly from a general truth 
to a case illustrating it, we have in induction first 
to surmise such a truth from fhe observation of 
instances and then to deduce them from it for its 
verification before accepting it as a reliable gener¬ 
alization. A syllogism, as we have seen, may be 
likened to a hypothetical proposition, in which we 
proceed from the antecedent to the consequent, 
and not vice versa. In induction, on the contrary, 
we first pass from the consequent to the antecedent 
and then back again from the antecedent to the 
consequent in order to be sure that the supposed 
antecedent is really a ground adequate to account 
for the consequent To explain some facts we are 
led to frame some hypothesis about a cause which 
is believed to be adequate to account for them ; 
and, to be sure that this hypothesis is correct, we 
put it to test and see whether the result agrees with 
the facts to be explained. If this be the case, the 
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hypothesis is taken to be an iQductive generalization. 
Thus, if deduction is a straight and forward move¬ 
ment, induction may be viewed as a circuitous 
movement, in which we move 6rst backwards to 
reach a general truth by way of conjecture or hy¬ 
pothesis and then move forwards to verify it and 
so to establish it as a well-grounded generalization, 
< Vide Chap, XIX, § 9.) There seems to be a good 
deal of truth in this view of induction, which is 
advocated by Jevons, Sigwart, Bosanquet, and 
others in opposition to what is taught by Bacon, 
Mill, and Bain. Jevons, accordingly, observes— 
'•“It is the inversion qf deduction which constitute!^ 
induction”. {Principles of Science, p. 12.) 

It may, however, be mentioned here that De¬ 
duction and Induction are hnally but two aspects 
of a fundamental inferential process which aims 
at systematizing or rationalizing experience. As 
rational creatures we can never be satisfied with 
detached facts ; we ever try to weave them together 
in a connected system by means of laws. Thus, 
an attempt at systematization may proceed either 
from the side of facts or from the side of laws : we 
may start with facts and try to discover the thread 
or law connecting them ; or we may start with laws 
and aim at their exemplifications. In the former 
case, no doubt, we have first to suppose a law and 
verify it by deduction of facts, before accepting it 
as a correct generalization. But our aim in both 
the cases is tlie same, viz., to organize experience. 

§ 9. Induction or Deduction at a 
Converse Process. Of the two processes of in- 
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ference, Induction and Deduction, one is some¬ 
times said to be the converse of the other. Such 
a description, however, is only partially true. In 
Induction we pass from the particulars to the uni¬ 
versal, from the less general to the more general, 
while in Deduction we pass from the universal to 
the particular, from the more genera! to the less 
general. But besides this contrast, there is another 
important point of difference between them which 
renders them quite distinct. In the former we aim 
at material truth and so examine carefully the 
validity of the data by an appeal to observation 
and experiment, while in the.Utter we aim only 
at formal truth and so accept the data as they are 
supplied to us. If in the one case by careful 
observation, variation of circumstances and elimi¬ 
nation of accidental features we try to determine 
the material factors which are causally connected 
justifying generali/.ations in conformity with facts, 
in the other case we take for granted the premises 
furnished by the different branches of knowledge 
on their authority and only draw a conclusion 
which follows necessarily from the data according 
to the fundamental principles of consi.stency. 
Thus, the view tliat the one pr^nress is merely the 
converse of the other is only superficially true. 

$ 10. Importance of Induction. Induc¬ 
tion, as we have seen, enables us to generalize a truth 
from the observation of some individual instances. 

a 

Such a generalization Is important in many ways;— 

(i) We thus discover the laws of nature and 
bring together several phenomena which would 
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otherwise seem detached. Bacon conclusively 
proved the importance of Induction for scientific 
inquiry. 

(2) We can thus remember the several Instan¬ 
ces far more easily than otherwise we may be able 
to do. It is not practicable for us to remember the 
numerous individual instances, illqstrating a law, 
one by one. If, however, a law is established by 
Induction, we can remember, as it were, in a nut¬ 
shell all that is involved in the law. 

(3) The law or universal proposition serves as 
a formula or guide for future investigations, Sub¬ 
sequently the law may be applied to new concrete 
cases yielding a conclusion not suspected before. 

(4) When, by careful and continued inductive 
research, we trace <he several laws of Nature to a 
few ultimate laws, closely connected with one 
another, we discover the inner unity of the uni¬ 
verse and understand its true character as a har¬ 
monious whole. The law of Conservation of 
Energy as the highest inductive generalization 
reveals the fundamental unity and close corres¬ 
pondence of the different departments of Nature. 

(5) Induction is of great practical value, as it 
enables us to interpret the unknown by reference 
to the known and thus to secure results which 
may be of great moment to us. Without general 
laws to guide us, we cannot employ even deduc¬ 
tion to determine an issue in a concrete case. 

§ 11. Ixerciui. 

I. Indicate the relation of Induciion to Deduction, de¬ 
termining their place in Kieotific investigation. 
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3 . Distingnlsh between perfect and imperfect inductioa. 
Which of them illustrates the true form of inductive ioqair/ ? 

^ 3. Explain the characteristics of Induction, illuetratiog 
your remarks by examples. 'Induction by Parity of Rea 50 D< 
ing is improperly called Induction’, Why ? 

J( 4. Distinguish Induction proper from processes simula¬ 
ting induction. Are the proofs of Euclid inductive generali* 

7.ations ? If not, when can geometrical truths be so re¬ 
garded ? 

5. Explain and examine the view of Aristotle that “In- 
ductiom is proving the major term of the middle by means 
uf the minor". 

6. Is it possible to reduce Inductive Reasoning to tbe 

Syllogism ? Explain and examine the views of Aldrich and 
Whately. , 

7. Induction is sometimes described as the inverse pro¬ 
cess of Deduction. How ? 

8. Point out the importance Inductive Reasoning. 
Who is the founder of Inductive Logic ? 

9. "Induction is the process of establishing general 
propositions, and deduction is the interpreting of them”. Ex¬ 
plain and illustrate this. Is the theory of reasoning faer^e 
implied admitted by ail logicians i If not, what other theory 
4 ias been held ? 

10. You draw an isosceles triangle on a board, and 
prove that its two basal angles are equal, and then draw tbe 
conclusion -ihit all isosceles triangles have their basal 
angles equal; explain the logical character of this con¬ 
clusion. 

11. Have the inductive aud deductive processes of 
reasoning anything in common i What is common to them ? 
In what do they differ ? 
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The Inductive Process. 

§ 1. Complezitf of FhenomeQa. We 

have seen that Logic has nothing to do with an 
inquiry into the real character of things (which 
comes within the province of Metaphysics); it is 
I concerned only with facts or phenomena as they 
are presented to our mind. {Vidt Chap. 111,54.) 
Most of the facts so presented are, however, of a 
/complex nature; so that they must be broken up 
or analysed into their constituent elements, before 
we can arrive at a universal proposition. Given 
any object, say, ‘ man ’ or ‘metal’, we can form 
universal propositions about it in various ways by 
liwjllingon itsdifiTjfen: festure^. We may, for ex- 
ample, say‘min are mortal,’‘men are imperfect,' 

' men are intelligent.’ ‘ men are social beings,’ ‘ merr 
are created,’ and so on. Similarly, we can say that 
'metals are heavy,’ ‘metals are element.s,’ ‘metals 
arc extended,' ‘metals are material bodies,’and 
so forth. All these general statements imply that 
we .select some one feature from among many, 
which becomes the ground of inference in any 
case. Inference, as we have seen, is always 
based on similarity (Tr* Chap. IX, § i); and 
this is prominently illustrated in Induction. To 
generalize is to select a common feature, which is 
viewed apart from other factors going with it. And, 
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considering the complexity of most of the facts of 
experience, we may form, with r^ard to any object 
or event, numerous universal propositions by 
reference to its different aspects or relations. 

Though, however, theoretically we may form 
innumerable universal propositions with regard to 
any case, yet all of them are not practically useful. 
That' metals are material bodies,’ that ‘ men are not 
horses^ that ‘ umbrellas are extended ’ are general 
propositions, no doubt; but they are of no practical 
utility. Thus verbal propositions, as merely un¬ 
folding the meanings of the subject, are practically 
useless ; and so they are excluded from Induction 
proper. Induction, as we have seen, is a real prop¬ 
osition, based on observation .and applicable to 
all facts of a kindred nature. But all real proposi¬ 
tions are not equally important or useful always. 
That' gold is malleable,' that ‘ it is ductile,' that ‘ it is 
found in the Transvaal’are all real propositions; 
but they are not equally useful in every case. That 
' quinine cures ague ’ and that ‘ quinine is bitter ’ are 
both universal propositions; but they are not 
equally important always. Hence the business of 
true induction is to employ special means for dis¬ 
covering deep-seated relations or connections of 
things and phenomena for definite purposes. 

5 2 The Indactive Problem. We know 
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generalized are ultimately resolvable into three; 
namely,—(i) Co-existence, (2) Succession, and 
(3) Equality or Inequality. All possible generali¬ 
zations must involve a reference to some one of 
these three forms of relation. 

(1) With regard to the relation of Co-existence, 
whether in time or space, it may be mentioned 
that there is no ground for proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, which is the essence of all 
Induction. We may, for example, observe two 
things or qualities together, but if we cannot trace 
the relation of co-existence to causation, we can 
never generalize lhe‘connection from the observa¬ 
tion of a few instances. Hence is it that Bain 
remarks. “There is a blankness of resources in 

f 

regard to the proper laws of Co-existence ; their 
Logic is speedily exhausted.” {Induction, p. 10.) 

(2) A relation of Succession may be either 
variable or invariable, {a) Variable succession can 
evidently never constitute the ground of Inductive 
generalization: what varies from instance to 
instance can never possibly be generalized or pro¬ 
nounced as uniform, {b) Invariable succession is 
especially illustrated m Causation : the cau.se of an 
event is its immediate, unconditional, and invariable 
antecedent. The cause invariably precedes the 
cflect. If, in certain instances of invariable 
succession, we discover the causal connection, then 
evidently wc can generalize the relation, relying 
on it. The Inductive Problem is thus practically 
restricted to tlie discovery of the causal connection 
of facts or phenomena. 
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(3) It may be mentioned here that the relation 
of Equality or Inequality, which constitutes the 
proper subject-matter of mathematics, follows in 
most cases from mathematical axioms. Hence such 
a generalization illustrates rather the Deductive 
Method. If, however, it be contended with the 
empiricists (like Mill, Bain, and others) that the 
mathematical axioms are themselves the outcome 
of generalization from experience, then such 
generalizations must necessarily be as much un¬ 
certain as generalizations resting on co-existence. 
By observing tne relation of equality or inequality 
in some cases, we are not quite justified in gener¬ 
alizing such a relation, when we are not aware of 

a causal connection. Thus, the Inductive Problem, 

• 

as mentioned above, is confined to the establish¬ 
ment of the caudal connection alone. 

Though the Inductive Problem is thus limited 
to the establishment of causal connection among 
phenomena, yet we find that it may be presented 
in two different forms : (a) either a cause may be 
given, and we try to find out its effect; or ( 6 ) the 
effect may be given, and we try to discover its cause. 

In the first form of inductive inquiry we 
may by direct observation or experiment find out 
the effect which follows from the given cause and 
thus generalize the relation between them. Of 
course, it should be remembered that, in dangerous 
cases, it would not be wise to have recourse to 
experiment. In such cases, we should mainly de¬ 
pend on observation ; and, in complex instances, 
we may have recourse to the Deductive Method, 
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by calculating the consequences which are likely 
to follow from the given causes, 

(^) In the second form of inductive inquiry, 
it is not possible for. us to go backwards and thus 
to find out the cause which actually gave rise to 
ihe effect. As Mr. Read puts it, “The past cause 
can never be recovered either by Nature or by 
Magic". In such cases we are driven to sujspose 
a cauJe which might have produced the effect. 
The supposition or hypothesis, as it is called in 
Logic, is next tested by the Inductive Canons with 
a view to verification.. Thus, though the Inductive 
Problem may be presented in either of two forms, 
yet its solution must always be in one direction, 
from cause—real or'supposed—to effect. 

S 3. Historf of the laduotive Problem. 

We have seen in the last section that Induction 
aims at arriving at a universal proposition which 
extends beyond the range of our particular ex¬ 
perience and is more than a mere probability. 
It enquires how from one or more cases we come 
to a law which holds good in all cases of the same 
kind. When we look back for its history we find 
Aristotle describing it as a process of ascending 
from the particulars to the universal. He says that 
we establish a universal proposition by reference to 
all the particular instances illustrating it. According 
to him to show that an Induction is formally 
valid all the instances under it must be cited. This 
he considers possible with the help of a syllogism, 
commonly known as Inductive Syllogism, 
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The cow, the buffalo, the sheep, etc, ruminate, 

The cow, the buffalo, the sheep, etc, are horned 

animats, 

AH horned animals ruminate {Vide Chap. 

XV, § 6). This kind of Inference, called by 
Aristotle Induction, is usually known as Perfect 
Induction and is really deductive rather than in¬ 
ductive. 

The*Scho]astic and Mediaeval Logicians used Schoiutics. 
Induction to mean a summation of particular ins¬ 
tances, e.g., concluding a certain class of things to 
possess a certain quality after hnding it in a!) 
the members of the class. Such an inference was 
called by the Scholastics Perfect Induction as dis¬ 
tinguished from what they called Jmperfect Induc¬ 
tion where a universal conclusion is drawn on an 
observation of some like instances. (Vide Chap. 

§ 4). Thus, according to them the essence of 
Induction consists in the enumeration of instances. 

Now, the so-called Perfect Induction cannot prop¬ 
erly be called an Inference which implies a pro¬ 
gress from the known to the unknown as in it the 
conclusion is merely a re-assertion of the premises, 
a short-hand registration, as it were, of observed 
facts. The so-called Imperfect Induction also is 
uncertain due to its exposure to the risk of a con¬ 
tradictory instance. Moreover, these inductions 
cannot yield universal propositions which imply 
necessary or causal relation. Hence the opposi¬ 
tion of Bacon and Mill to such kinds of Induction. Bacon. 

Bacon said that Induction cannot be entirely 
a process of enumeration which "is a puerile thing 
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exposed to the danger from a contradictory ins¬ 
tance.” The object of Induction is the attainment 
of the knowledge of causes which is the basis of 
all true generalizations. The methods of such 
Induction are to be found in his celebrated work 
the Novum Organon where he describes the 
acquisition of all knowledge as the process of 
“interpreting nature.” Thus, in order to under¬ 
stand Nature, we should observe her ways of 
action. We should observe the facts as they 
appear with a mind free from all “Idola” or pre* 

I 9 

possessions and collect a large number of instan¬ 
ces from which general laws might gradually be 
gathered. {Vide foot-note to | i, Ch. XXXI). His 
Method thus airps at strict fidelity to facts by 
allowing facts to speak for themselves. The 
salient feature.^ of his inductive method, some¬ 
times called Baconian Method, are ; (i) collection 
of a large number of instances of the phenomenon 
under investigation ; (2) exclusion from them by 
comparison of all elements that do not accompany 
the phenomenon ; and (3) detection, as a result of 
the elimination of the non-essential, of the “form” 
or cause of which the phenomenon is the 
effect Thus we see that we owe to Francis 
J^acon the rudiments of the Method of Scientific 
Induction, subsequently elaborated by j. S. Mill, 
though, however, more than three centuries earlier 
Roger Bacon indicated the importance of experi¬ 
ment in scientific investigation. 

We have seen that with Bacon observation of 
Nature (facts) was the sole ground of Induction. 
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But mere observation is not sufficient to give us a 
knowledge of causal relation for the attainment of 
which we should exclude the inert factors and se> 
lect the potent. This led Mill to formulate the Mill 
genera) Methods of Induction which are but meth¬ 
ods of elimination deducible from the Law of 
Causation. (Ftele Chapter XVIII, | i.) Again, 
with Bacon Induction aims at rather discovering 
causal oonnections than proving them. But Mill 
defines Induction as "the process of discovering 
and proving general propositions.” The main 
steps in his inductive procedure are ; (i) observa¬ 
tion of facts, (2) analysis of a’complex phenom¬ 
enon into antecedent and consequent, (3) exclusion 
of the circumstances which are not invariably 
present with the phenomenon under investigation 
with the help of the methods of elimination, (4) 
establishing causal connection between the ante¬ 
cedent and consequent uniformly related by way 
of sequence, and (5) verifying or proving this 
causal connection by a reference to actual facts. 

Before leaving this section we may have a brief 
reference to the contributions of W. VVhewell to Wheweli 
inductive doctrine. According to Wheweli the 
whole process of establishing general proposi¬ 
tions is Induction, As against Mill’s empiricism 
that our knowledge is'entirely made up of sense- 
impressions he indicates the importance of thought 
which renders knowledge possible by unifying the 
discrete sense-impressions with the help of'Ideas’ 
or concepts. Particular facts of experience by 
themselves cannot give us knowledge : they are 
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exposed to the danger from a contradictory ins* 
tance." The object of Induction is the attainment 
of the knowledge of causes which is the basis of 
alJ true generalizations. The methods of .such 
Induction are to be found in his celebrated work 
the Novum Organon where he describes the 
acquisition of all knowledge as the process of 
"interpreting nature.” Thus, in order to under* 
stand Nature, we should observe her ways of 
action. We should observe the facts as they 
appear with a mind free from all "Idola” or pre* 
possessions and collect a large number of instan* 
ces from which genferal laws might gradually be 
gathered. {Vide foot-note to § i, Ch. XXXI). His 
Method thus airps at strict fidelity to facts by 
allowing facts to speak for themselves. The 
salient feature.s of his inductive method, some¬ 
times called Baconian Method, are : (i) collection 
of a large number of instances of the phenomenon 
under investigation ; (2) exclusion from them by 
comparison of all elements that do not accompany 
the phenomenon ; and (3) detection, as a result of 
the elimination of the non-essential, of the “form” 
or cause of which the phenomenon is the 
effect. Thus we see that we owe to Francis 
Bacon the rudiments of the Method of Scientific 
Induction, subsequently elaborated by J. S. Mill, 
though, however, more than three centuries earlier 
Roger Bacon indicated the importance of experi¬ 
ment in scientific investigation. 

We have seen that with Bacon observation of 
Nature (facts) was the sole ground of Induction. 
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But mere observation Is not sufficient to give us a 
knowledge of causa] relation for the attainment of 
which we should exclude the inert factors and se- 
lect the potent. This led Mill to formulate the Mill 
general Methods of Induction which are but meth¬ 
ods of elimination deducible from the Law of 
Causation. {Vide Chapter XVIII, § i.) Again, 
with Bacon Induction aims at rather discovering 
causal ocnnections than proving them. But Mill 
defines Induction as “the process of discovering 
and proving general propositions.” The main 
steps in his inductive procedure are ; (i) observa¬ 
tion of facts, (2) analysis of a’complex phenom¬ 
enon into antecedent and consequent, (3) exclusion 
of the circumstances which are not invariably 
present with the phenomenon under investigation 
with the help of the methods of elimination, (4) 
establishing causal connection between the ante¬ 
cedent and consequent uniformly related by way 
of sequence, and (5) verifying or proving this 
causal connection by a reference to actual facts. 

Before leaving this section we may have a brief 
reference to the contributions of W. Whewell to Wheweii 
Inductive doctrine. According to Whewell the 
whole process of establishing general proposi¬ 
tions is Induction. As against Mill’s empiricism 
that our knowledge is entirely made up of sense- 
impressions he indicates the importance of thought 
which renders knowledge possible by unifying the 
discrete sense-impressions with the help of 'Ideas’ 
or concepts. Particular facts of experience by 
themselves cannot give us knowledge: they are 
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to be bound together or unified by appropriate 
concepts or ideas. This process of unification of 
particulars he terms Colligation which according 
to him is the essence of Induction. Thu.s he 
describes Induction as “the process of a true 
Colligation of Facts by means of an exact and 
appropriate conception.” And he says “The grand 
problem of Science is to superinduce Ideas or 
Conceptions upon Facts. The busiHess of 
the discoverer after familiarising with facts, is 
to compare them with conception after conception, 
in the view of finding out after a longer or shorter 
process of trial and * rejection, what conception is 
exactly ‘appropriate’ to the .facts under his consid¬ 
eration. When the investigator has at length by 
a happy guess, hit upon the appropriate conception, 
he is said to ‘Colligate’ tlie facts, to ‘bind them into 
a unity’.” According to Whewell, therefore. Induc¬ 
tion it a method rather of discovery tlian proof, as 
it alms at discovering the concepts which would 
bind together particular facts of experience. 

\ 4 - Conditions of Induction. The con¬ 
ditions of Inductive Inquiry are ( 1 ) partly subjec¬ 
tive and ^II) partly objective. We may briefly 
indicate the conditions thus 


/. Sui^etivt 


lU Patitnce 

peraevermfy. 


(I) The inl^ectiTecoDditioBB include the follow¬ 
ing 

(I) I'atience and perseverance in research. 
Observation or Experiment is seldom successful in 
only a few cases. There may be distracting cir¬ 
cumstances or disturbing agencie.s which may 
baffle inquiry, unless It is steadily pursued in a 
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definite direction with care and patience. The 
lives of scientists often illustrate how by perse¬ 
verance they finally succeeded in their investiga¬ 
tions, though they had on many occasions been 
disappointed before. 

(2) Inductive inquiry must always be carried 
on in an impartial and unprejudiced way. As 
Bacon has shown, the mind must be freed from 
the Idola before it can redect like a mirror the 
correct state of things. (Vide Chap. XXXI, § i, 
foot-note.) We often imagine that certain quali¬ 
ties or relations are present in a certain case 
because we are anxious to find them there. Pope 
observes— 

“Trace science, then, with modesty thy guide ; 

First strip off all her equipage'of pride : 

Deduct what is but vanity or dress. 

Or learning’s luxury, or idleness”. 

(3) Inductive inquiry requires further the Concen- 
power of close application and high abstraction, 

so essential to the generalizing process. Without 
reflective analysis and imaginative insight, indue- 
tive inquiry often becomes unavailing. “It is not”, 
says Venn, “simple generalization, in the sense of 
mere extension, which we have to perform, but 
generalization through a judicious use of exclusions 
resting on observation and experiment”. {Empiri¬ 
cal Logic, p. 352.) Hence the importance of 
hypothesis which as a tentative conception guides 
the selection of instances in art inductive inquiry 
and determines the line of observation and 
experiment. (Vide Chap. XIX, 1 9.) 


(ai.UtMU| 

of I 
^(e}uJice> I 
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/A Obj^cH^ 
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(i) Separiti on 

elements. 


(4) Belief in Causality and Uniformity with* 
out which there can be no extension from some 
cases to all. Whether actually there is a ground 
for such belief or not, we need not consider here; 
but without the belief we can never take a step 
from the known to the unknown. 

(Ill The objeetive conditions of Induction may 
be indicated thus 

(i) We have seen that the facts or phenomena 
observed are generally of a complex character. In 
order, therefore, to discover the cause or the effect 
of any event, we must isolate it from its natural 
concomitants which go to disguise it or modify its 
character. In determining, for example, the eflect 
of a medicine, we should exclude all those conse¬ 
quences which are known to follow from climate, 
habit, diet, or individual constitution in any case. 
Similarly, in investigating the cause of a malady, 
physical or mental, we should separate all those 
circumstances which, though accompanying it, are 
also found without it Thus, in inquiring into the 
cause of plague or of insanity, we overlook the 
character of weather or of diet which may vary 
without affecting the disease. If, as a matter of 
fact, we find plague to be ordinarily connected 
with locality, and insanity with marriage between 
near consanguineous relations, then we separate 
these circumstances as probable causes and concen¬ 
trate our investigations on them. We find, accord¬ 
ingly, Analysis* playing a prominent part in all 


* As>tnu,'it ibrald be lenembtred, wetfstwo diitioct formi. 
IcDom u (1) logial 01 ptyehologiol aod (s) pbyiicii oc ehcnloU. 
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inductive inquiries. We must at the outset resolve 
or analyse a complex fact or phenomenon into its 
constituent factors before we can expect to dis* 
cover its true cause or effect. 

(2) These remarks also make it clear that Elimi- 
natiott, or exclusion of the non-essential factor*, is 
also an important step in the inductive inquiry. 
If, in the above illustration, we fail to leave out the 
effects of climate, habit, diet, personal constitution, 
or weather, then we cannot satisfactorily determine 
the true effect of medicine in any case or the 
proper cause of plague or insanity. "We know’’, 
says Bain, “from the law of Causation that in the 
changes going on in the world,* the present situa¬ 
tion is the result of the previous situation ; and if 
that previous situation were repcoduced so would 


(t) Bimini " 
tion. 


( 1 ) analysis ii the ideal Mparatioo of elementi which cunot 

aetwlly be iiolitcd, as when we aoaJyse a ball into Us constitoeot 
qualilies ^roaodneas, haidnes^ wei/^bt, This fonn of analysis 
is cA^ecud by tbe saecessite direetioQ of autotioo to one featase at 
A time and tbe withdrawal of atteotioo from tbe other features for 
the time being, ihos exhaustively considering all Ibe eonititueot 
elemeuts or features. lf» iustead of cDosideiiog all these elemeou 
or features, we only dwelt on some, overlooking the rest, then what 
we call 'abitiactioo* is lllaitrated. Tbaa^ wbeo, is tbe case of a ball, 
we lake into account simply the weight or fotm, ignoring tbe other 
qualities, we may be said to eieicise abstraction. Abstraction may 
therefore* be called incomplete or impeifcct analysu, and analysis^ 
tboroogh-goiBg abstraclion. Logic^ analysis should be distin* 
guished Iron physical, (a) Physical anaiysn implies the actual 
separation of elements or puts, as in what we call chemical analysis. 
It is illuitiated ts lodoctivc inquiry when we really se^^rate a 
sopposed cause or eSect from its attendant circomstancea io order 
to determine tu proper li^ieal value. If, for example, we separate 
an. article of diet from tbe olber articles erf food, with which it is 
usually taken, in order to estioiate its effect on health, we have 
recoarie to this form of ifialysii. BtAb these forms of tnaiysis are 
illustrated in inductive investigations; Ibe logical or piycbologieal 
form, uioallv koown as rtsolntion^ la included m the subjective con* 
ditiofii, while the physical or ebemical, underlying e/imrafisir in 
the objective. Synthesis in every case testa tbe correctness and 
adequacy of prior aaalyiis. {VvU Chap* XXVllIi $ 3.) 
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the present. But this is not all;. for we may be 
able to show that if a certain part of the previous 
situation were reproduced, the present would follow 5 
we can put aside all otiose or inert accompani¬ 
ments and reduce the antecedent circumstances to 
thosft really operative. This is the prodess of In* 
ductive £l/m/nation, required alike iu special and 
in general inquiries as to cause and effect,’’ 
(Logic, II, pp. 41*42.) We should remember that 
Elimination always presupposes analysis : without 
analysis, as shown in the preceding paragraph, we 
can never eliminate and so we cannot correctly 
generalize. All the inductive methods, underlying 
the generalizing process, involve, therefore, analysis 
and elimination in a more or less prominent form. 

We must remember in this connection that, in 
order .successfully to employ analysis andelimina* 
tion for inductive generalizations, we must vary 
the circumstances, so that the phenomena connected 
by way of causation may be .singled out and 
the accidental accompaniments, rejected. As in 
nature several factors usually go together, which 
it is impracticable to study apart by complete 
isolation, it is oftei' difficult to distinguish the 
true cause or effect from its accidental accom¬ 
paniments. We are, however, enabled to distin¬ 
guish them by the uatliod of raryisg the otreatn- 
staaees which brings successively before our view 
different combinations, the varying factors of which 
we reject as accidental and the constant factor or 
factor s ^e select as ess e ntial —thus taking a step 
towards generalization. If, for example, we never 
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find the antecedent A alone nor the consequent a 
alone, butwe always find them mixed up with other 
antecedents and consequents, then we may succeed 
in discovering a causal connection between A and a 
when they remain constant in the midst of varia¬ 
tions of the other antecedents and consequents, e.g., 
when ABC are followed by adf, ADE by ahe, and 
^FG by ade. Chap. XVIII, S 2 and § 4 -) 

Hence we see the importance of observation and 
experiment as the means of supplying a varied 
combination of antecedents and consequents, so 
that the inert or accidental factors may easily be 
excluded and the potent or material factors, found 
out. This is what is described by Bacon as ‘vary¬ 
ing the circumstances,’ The Principle of Elimina¬ 
tion can, therefore, successfully wchk when it is aided 
by adequate observation and experiment. This is 
well illustra'ed in the following account of an inquiry 
into the cause of Endemic Goitre given by Minto 
in his Logic ;— 

"Instances of the disease have been collected 
from the medical observations of all countries over 
many years. Why is it endemic in some localities 
and not in others ? We proceed on the assumption 
that the cause, whatever it is, must be some cir¬ 
cumstance common to all localities where it is 
endemic. If any such circumstance is obvious at 
once, we may conclude on the mere principle of 
repeated coiricidcnce lhat tliere is causal connec¬ 
tion between it and the disease, and continue our 
inquiry into the nature of the connexion. Rut 
if no such circumstance is obvious, then in the 


ObservatioB 

and 

exp ert me tit 

are ai£^to 
eJimination. 


An illustra¬ 
tion. 
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course of our search for it we eliminate, as fortui> 
tous, conditions that are present m some cases 
but absent in others. One of the earliest theories 
was that endemic goitre was connected with the 
altitude and configuration of the ground, some 
notorious centres of it being deeply cleft mountain 
valleys, with little air and wind and damp marshy 
soil. But wider observation found it in many 
valleys neither narrower nor deeper than others 
that were exempt, and also in wide exposed valleys 
such as the Aar. Was it due to the geological 
formation ? This also had to be abandoned, 
for the disease is pften incident within very 
narrow limits, occurring in some villages and 
sparing others though the geological formation is 
absolutely the same. Was it due to the charac¬ 
ter of the drinking-water ? Especially to the 
presence of lime or magnesia ? This theory was 
held strongly, and certain springs characterised 
as goitre-springs. But the springs in some goitre 
centres show not a trace of magnesia. The com¬ 
parative immunity of coast regions suggested that 
it might be owing to a deficiency of iodine in the 
drinking-water and the air, and many instances 
were adduced in favour of this. But further 
inquiries made out the presence of iodine in con¬ 
siderable quantities, in the air, the water, and the 
vegetation of districts where goitre was widely 
prevalent ; while in Cuba it is said that not a trace 
of iodine is discoverable either in the air or the 
water, and yet it is quite free from goitre. After 
a huge multiplication of instances, resulting in the 
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elimination of every local condition that had been 
suggested as a possible cause, Hirsch came to the 
conclusion that the true cause must be a morbid 
poison, and that endemic goitre has to be reckoned 
among the infectious diseases.” (Pp. 319—320.} 

(3) Verification, or confirmation of the surmise Verifita- 
(previously formed by analysis and abstraction) by 
an appeal to facts, is also an essential condition 
of every inductive generalization. “Were all our 
processes absolutely trustworthy such a stage 
as this would not be required ; hut being what 
they are it would be rash to omit this safeguard.” 

(Venn, Empirical Lo^c, p. 35^.) If a hypothesis is 
thus proved to be false, then we are driven to frame 
a new one by fresh analysis and abstraction, 
until facts bear out our supposition. When a 
hypothesis is verified, or established beyond doubt 


The i&ductiTe 

procedure 

Involves— 


(1) a careful 


as consistent with facts, it is regarded as a law. 

\i 6. The Inductive Procedure. The 
receding remarks must have made it clear that 
n order to generalize a proposition we must have 
•certain facts. Facts, as we have seen, supply 
materials for generalization. 

(1) The first step, therefore, in the Inductive 
process is a patient, careful, and thorough examina- 
tion of facts presented to the mind. Such observa* 
lion, moreover, should not be capricious, but must 
be well-regulated ; we are to observe the relevant^, 
facts, withdrawing our attention from those that 
are irrelevant. 

(2) The second step in the Inductive process (2) ^ eietr 
•consists in the definition or clear and accurate 

. tbem, 


acts 
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synthesis or mental union of facts or materials 
supplM to the mind, by an exact and approfniate 
conc^tion. Thus, be uses it to mean " the act 
of bringing a number of facts actually observed 
under a general description,” as, for example, by 
gradually going round a new country and noting 
its surroundings we call its shape to be round or 
circular. According to Dr. Whewell, whenever 
we arrive at a general proposition on the observa¬ 
tion of several individual instances, we really bring 
together all instances of a particular class under a 
suitable conception or hypothesis. It is the 
hypothesis or notion which enables us to ' colligate ‘ 
or ‘ bind together ‘ (Latin coUigan,-<on, together, 
and ligare, to bind)^ as it were, all the facts to which 
the hypothesis or notion is applicable. The notion 
or hypothesis is supplied by the mind ; and it is, so 
to speak, the tie or bond uniting the materials 
constituting the subject-matter of the generaliza- 
tion. A notion may thus be viewed as a string 
which fastens together facts in a coherent whole 
of experience governed by Jaw. 

Colligation of facts, however, is not the same as 
Induction. As Mill observes, “ Induction is colliga¬ 
tion,” but “colligation is not necessarily Induc¬ 
tion.” In every Inductive generalization we, no 
doubt,' colligate ’ or bring together facts of a certain 
kind ; but it can never be said that whenever we 
bring together facts by an appropriate general 
conception, we also form an induction. In 
description, definition, or classification, for example, 
we ' colligate' facts by a gellbral notion; but no 
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connection is {Moved, ts is required to loduOion. 
We have already read the difierence between a 
notion and a general proposition. (Vide Chap. XV, 
S 2.) Even when a general notion is a complex 
idea, involving the co<presence of several elemtots, 
it is distinct from Induction. For, m Induction 
the co*presence or connection is to be proved by 
laborious research (namely, by the application of 
the Inductive Canons), while in a notion the co< 
presence or connection is assumed. As Mill points 
out, Whewell confounds Induction with mere 
Description. A description, by simply delineating 
the features of a class, brings* together its mecnbers 
and thus ’colligates’ them; but a descrip* 
tion never proves a connection nor explains it. 
The essence of Induction lies in this proof 
or explanation. Similarly, when we connect to* 
gether the places of a planet by reference to its 
orbit, we colligate them ; but, as shown above (Vide 
Chap. XV, § 5), there is scarcely any Induction 
in such a process. 

^ 1 | 7 . Soientific and Unscientific Induc¬ 
tion. Induction, as we have seen, is the inference 
of a universal real proposition from the observation 
of some individual instances, in accordance with 
the Uniformity of Nature. But such generaliza¬ 
tions may be reached either (i) by simple observa¬ 
tion or (3) by laborious research, (i) The one form 
Is illustrated in all popular generalizations which 
merely rest on uniform or uncontradicted experi¬ 
ence, without an attempt to verify whether there 
is any real ground for such inferen^ or not Thus, 
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a child that has seen only black dogs may take all 
dogs to be black ; a foreigner, coming across only 
dishonest natives of a particular land, may take 
all the natives to be so ; the rustics of Northern 
Europe, having no information of the rest of the 
world, may think that all men are white, as some 
negroes are led to believe that all men are black. 
Men, similarly, believe that all crows are black, 
though albinos of the species are not altogether 
uncommon ; and swans are ordinarily taken to be 
white, though black swans are found in Australia. 
Our common belief in some laws of Nature (e.g., 
that men are mortal} rests on this kind of indue* 
tion. It is known as Induction by SimpU Enumer¬ 
ation*. As it is based merely on our faith in the 
Uniformity of .Nature without the di.^covery of any 
causal connection, it is usually probable or un* 
certaiii. And so Bacon condemns it as “a childish 
thing, precarious in its conclusions and exposed 
to risk from a contradictor)- instance”. The value 
of this form of induction we shall examine after¬ 
wards. (Frife Chap. XVIII, § 2 and Chap. XXII, 

Sr.) 

(2) The other form of Induction is employed 
in all scientific investigations ; and so it is called 
Scientific Induction. In it we try to place a general 
truth on a secure foundation by discovering .some 


* Induction by SimpU EnucoeratioD shootd be disHngu*sbed from 
Induction by C^mpUU Enotne ration (or Pirjtit Induction) in which 
\i\ individtiil ioitancoi coming within a genera) proposition have 
been oUerved ;but the latter, ae we ha?e eeen, ie not properly ao 
iodaction ai all, {l^de Cbap. XV, J 3.) Tboi^ the kingc who 
ruled ifi France in the eighteentb century were named Loeif* may 
be taken u to example o( loductioD by Complete Enumeration* 
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ground uoiting die facts or phenomena which 
constitute the subject-matter of the generalization. 
We shall see in the next chapter that the only 
secure ground of inductive generalization is found 
in the causal connection between phenomena, the 
absence of which can at most create a presumption 
in favour of a conjunction. Hence all the Indue* 
tive Methods, which are used for scientific genera- 
lizatiorK, are given to deciphering such a connec- 
tinn. (PWi? (Jhap. XVin.' The guesses and crude 
beliefs of Simple Enumeration, ivhen tested and 
verified by the Inductive Methods, become well- 
established inductions. “Such a surmise," says 
Fowler, “may afterwards he proved by the aid of 
one or other of five methods to be correct, and, in 
that case, it is taken out of the categ^>ry of induc¬ 
tions per simplicem enumerationcm, and becomes 
an instance of a scientific inductiuii.’' {Inductive 
Logic, 215.) 

§ 8. Complete and Incomplete Induc¬ 
tion. An induction may be said to be complete 
when we arrive at a general proposition from the 
observation of particular instances. It implies, as 
we have seen, a leap from the known to the un¬ 
known and involves a reference to causal connec¬ 
tion. It is a universal statement which is not 
merely a summation of particulars. “A complete 
induction’’, says Bain, “is a generalization that 
shall express what is conjoined everywhere, and 
at all times, superseding for ever the labour of 
fresh observation”. {Induction, p. 2.) This complete 
induction, however, may be either methodical and 
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systematic, or immethodical and unsystematic. 
The former illustrates scientific induction, while 
the latter only induction by simple enumeration. 

The term ‘Incomplete Induction' has been used 
in at least two distinct senses, (a) Some understand 
by it that form of induction in which we are dimly 
aware of a causal connection between the phenom¬ 
ena under investigation, but we cannot definitely 
establish it owing to the imperfect application of 
the inductive Methods. Thus, incomplete induc¬ 
tions, according to Fowler, are “the results uf an 
imperfect fulfilment of one or other of the Induc¬ 
tive methods”. [Inductive Lo^tc, p. 234.I (^1 Others 
hold that‘incomplete induction’ implies that the 
universal proposition is not developed out of partic¬ 
ular instances, but it operates subconsciously in 
the mind in determining inferences in other partic¬ 
ular cases. When, for example, we reason from 
particulars to particular, we find this form of in¬ 
duction involved. If, after finding, say, ten mangoes 
of a basket to be sweet, I expect that the eleventh 
and twelfth mangoes are also sweet, then, accord¬ 
ing to this view, ‘incomplete induction’ is illus¬ 
trated. My inference with regard to the eleventh 
or twelfth mango cannot be true unless the uni¬ 
versal proposition ‘all mangoes of the ba.sket are 
sweet’ be true. But this universal proposition is 
not explicitly formulated ; it operates only impli¬ 
citly in the mind to justify a conclusion in a partic¬ 
ular case. We shall see in Chapter XXII that 
analogical infevence ia of this character. When 
we draw such an hiference, we are generally not 
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aware of any causal Imk ; for to be conscious of 
such a link is to take a step towards generalization 
or complete induction. If we knowi for example, 
that A is the cause of then surely we are led to 
generalize that wherever A is, there B also is present. 

§ 9. JBzereites. 

I. Indicate the character of Inductive Inquiry and the 
different forms it may assume. 

^ a. Determine the conditions of inductive research. What 
do you understand by ElimiDation and Varying the Circum¬ 
stances ? Is Elimination the essence of Induction ? 

Analyse the tnduciive Process, iliustratmi^ the steps 
by examples. 

4. What do you understand by Colligation of Facts i 
How does It differ from Induction ? 

5* Distinguish between (i) Scientific and Unsdentific 
Induction, (a) Induction by Sample Enumeration and Induc¬ 
tion by Complete Enumeration. 

6. What do you understand by Analysis and Abstrac- 
ion? Are they connected in any way with Inductive Investi¬ 
gation ? 

7* Distinguish between (i) Elimination and Resolution 
and (a) Complete and Incomplete Induction. 

8. *The method of Induction consists throughout in the 
framing of hypoiheses to explainl the phenomena given in 
experience, and the vertficatioo of those hypotheses by con¬ 
stant appeal to facts.'—Explain the above. How far does it 
agree with Mill's theory of the nature of Induction ? 

9. Consider whether there is any theoretical ground for 
the distinction, in respect to proof, between propositions of 
sequence and propositions of co*existence, and whether 
there is any practical utility in the distinction. 

10. Clearly explain what is meant by the Method of 
Varying the circumstances and show how it helps inductive 
investigation. Is the Method connected in any way with 
ElimisatioD ? 


4: 



CHAPTER XVII. 


The Grounds of Induction. 


qI^s 
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§ 1. Formal and Material Groaads. We 

have seen that every form of Inference—nay, 

every product of thought—involves two elements, 

viz., form and matter. (Vide Chap. I, § 8, foot-note, 

and Chap. 11, § I.) There are principles or ways 

according to which we reason and also materials 

about which we reason. We have further read that 
* . 

in the case of deductive inference, which is con¬ 
cerned only with forma! the mfiteriaU or data 
are accepted in jogit without independent investi¬ 
gation. In syllogism, for example, we have only to 
sec whether any conclusion neces.sarily follows 
or not from tlic premises according to the funda¬ 
mental laws of tliought, and we have nothing to do 
with the material truth or falsity of the premises. 
Jn inductive reasoning, however, it is otherwise. 
We know that induction is concerned with raateri- 
al, and not merely with formal, truth. Hence, in 
all inductive inquiries, we must satisfy ourselves as 
to the actual truth of the data or premises. We 
also know that in induction we always proceed 
from particular instances to a general truth or uni¬ 
versal proposition. The grounds of Induction, 
accordingly, are (1) partly formal and (II) partly 
material. 


s. 


(1) The Formal Ground of Induction includes 
(i) the Law of Uniformity of Nature and ( 2 ) the Law 
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ofCsusitipn. (Vide Chap, n, 8 7 and § 8.) We have 
seen that the invariable tendency of the mind i? to 
generalke, to unify—even when there is imperfect 
similarity. {Vide Chap. Ill, % 7 and The Elements 
of Morals, Chap. XX, § 5.) Our hasty and incorrect 
generalizations prove but the irresistible tendency 
of the mind to think in this way. In order, how¬ 
ever, that there may be a secure ground for a 
generalization, we must discover a causal link 
justi(\ ingUe extension to other like cases of what 
is observed only in a few. The assumptions under¬ 
lying all inductive generalizations are (<t) that all 
the individuals of a class are characterized by the 
same nature or essence, so that what is fundament¬ 
ally liue of some c<an n.itiirally be expected oi all, 
and fi) that tlie m nifestation or behaviour of a 
thing is always caiis.nllyconnf-ctedwlth its essential 
nature. Hence the Principle of Similarity and 
that of Ground and Consequent are regarded by 
realistic writers as constituting the very basis of 
every inductive inquiry, (Vide Chap I, § 6 and 
Chap. II, § 4 and §9.) Tlie Principle of Similarity 
implies, as vve have seen, Identity of Essence, and 
the Principle of Ground and Consequent implies a 
Causal Connection ; and these are the essential 
formal conditions of all inductive research. They 
are the fundamental principles on which every 
form of inductive reasoning ultimately rests. 

(II) The Material Ground of Induction includes 
Observation and Experiment, which supply mate¬ 
rials fur generalization. Whenever we generalize, 
there must be some subject-matter ; and this evi- 
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dently is furnished by Observation and Experiment. 
They are the sources whence the materials of all 
inductive reasoning are derived. Let us consider 
these Grounds of Induction separately. 

§2. Lawof Uniformity ofNature. We 

have already explained this law in chapter II, § 7. 
We only mention here that mere uniformity 
without causation does not afford a justification for 
extending to unknown cases what has been ob¬ 
served In some, however much we may naturally be 
disposed to do so. Such a justification is found in 
the causal link between the phenomena under in¬ 
vestigation. We might have noticed uniformity of 
certain relations in the past; but we can never 
with confidence extend it to the future if no 
causal connection is known to subsist between the 
related objects or features. In fact, uniformity by 
itself scarcely means anything: uniformity is 
uniformity in behaviour, nature, or action, which 
involves an appeal to the way in which a cause 
operates. Thus, the Law of Uniformity alone 
can never be regarded as the ultimate ground of 
induction ; it must be taken in connection with 
Causation that we may be allowed to infera univer¬ 
sal real proposition from the observation of a few 
instances. 

§8. lAw.of gttusation. The law of causation 
strictly speaking implies that an event is produced 
by a cause. As Kanada says, 
t.e., ‘from existence of the cause is existence of the 
effect,’ (Vaishtshika Aphorisms, IV, i, 3. Gough's 
Edition, p. 133.) That the same cause always 
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gives rise to the same effect is not implied in 
causation, though it is justified by experience 
and supported by the Uniformity of Nature. 
Uniformity is thus no essential part of causality, 
which may operate though there may be continual 
surprises owing to its capricious operation. But, 
without uniformity, there would be no coherent 
experience and no room for expectation. (Vide 
The Elemtnts of Morals, Chap. XX, $ 5.) We 
find, accordingly, that as a matter of fact causality 
operates uniformly in nature, affording room for 
expectation and prediction. Thus, Causation, as 
modified by Uniformity, constitutes the true formal 
ground of Induction. And Causation, when so 
modified, includes, as we have seen, the Principle 
of Similarity and the Principle of Ground and Con¬ 
sequent. ( Vide Chap. U, § 4, | 9 and § 11.) 

We should remember here that the causal law 
assumes a mechanical or external relation between 
the different parts of the universe. As we are but 
spectators of the world, we witness various phenom¬ 
ena in conjunction with others ; and our rational 
constitution leads us to construe them as a con¬ 
nected whole by discovering links which bind them 
together. Where we fail to detect a connection, 
we treat the relation as accidental, though really 
nothing is accidental in this well-ordered universe. 
{Vide Chap. XXI, § 2). Only an indwelling 
Spirit that pervades it through and through can 
read aright the connections of its diverse phenom¬ 
ena. As we have to survey it from outside we 
are constrained to infer connections by signs fur- 
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ni-shed by experience. Thus, though as a matter 
of fact the effect is but the cause transformed, 
yet the limitations of our intellij’ence and the 
consequent imperfection of our knowledge lead u.s 
to view them as separate and then to con'.true 
them as antecedent and consequent bound to¬ 
gether by inviolable necessity. {Vide § 6.) 

.. ^ 

In Logic, we inquire into the character of the 
causal relation with a view to determine its charac¬ 
teristics or fundamental features. The logical 
aspect of this inquiry sliould not be confounded 
with the metaphysical or psychological. The 
metaphysical asp-ct of the problem implies an 
inquiry inti) the real character of the causal rela¬ 
tion : Whether, for example, by cause we are to 
understand a thing, a force, or a phenomenon ;ai'.d 
whether the causal connectioiT is real or fictitious. 
Such a question comes within the province of 
Mctapliy.slcs and falls outside the scope of Logic 
proper. To determine, again, the way in which 
we arrive at a knowledge of the cau.sal relation is 
a psycholr^ical question, which should not be 
confounded with the logical inquiry. In Logic, 
without raising a question as to the real character 
of cause or the source of our knowledge of it, we 
merely try to ascertain the characteristics or marks 
by which the causal relation can be distinguished 
from other reiations. The question here is what 

« , S • * 

are the test.s or features by which we can distin¬ 
guish a cause from an accidental circumstance. Let 
us inquire into this logical aspect of the question a 
little carefully. 
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• § 4 . Scientific View of Causation. For scientific 

the purpose of logical or scientiiic inquiry we Causation, 
consider the causal connection as existing between 


two facts, one of which is the consequent and the 
other is the antecedent 


(A) When we analyse ^^gualitative aspect of 
the causal relation we find the following features:— =. 

\ • Causstioo 

(1) The causa! connection, as just now re- implies 


markeci, always involves a relation between two 
factors, one uf wliich is regarded as the consequent 
^effect; and the other as the antecedent (cause). 

(3 ) The consequent is always regarded as an 
event in time, that is, a change or phenomenon to 
be accounted for. 
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(3) The cause, which explains the phenomenon 
or effect, precedes it. Thus, the causal relation is 


( 3 ) 

antecfdent u 
the cauK. 


a case of succession, the antecedent being the cause 
and the consequent, the effect* 

(4) But mere succession does not constitute the 
causal relation. Succession may be eitlier variable succession, 
or invariable. Variable succession never inspires 
in us H belief in causal connection. Clouds, for ex> 


ample, may precede or succeed sunrise ; and so 

we never regard the one as the cause or effect of 

the other. It is the invariable succession which is lb? cause is 

lhu«. the 

taken to be the mark of causation, so that we invariablei 


regard the cause as the invariable antecedent and 
the eifect as the invariable consequent. Thus, the 


* It is immaurul in Logic to discuss the qaeslion whether 
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stroke of a sword is taken to be the cause of 
the fiow of blood; and the administration of 
poison^ the cause of death. 

(5) But this invarinble relation alone does not 
constitute causality. Had it been s >, then night 
might be regarded as the cause of day, or day of 
night, since the one invariably precedes the other, 
Thus, the cause is not merely the invariable ante¬ 
cedent, but also the unconditional antecedent. By 
'uncondibonal' is meant that, without any other 
condition, the antecedent, which is regarded as 
the cause, is able to lead or give rise to the effect 
Thus, the sun is taken to be the cause of light, as 
the presence of the one is invariably and uncondi¬ 
tionally followed by ^he other. 

(6) Cause, moreover, is not a remote antecedent, 
but the proximate or immediate antecedent which, 
without any other condition, brings about the 
effect. The cause, for example, in the above illus¬ 
trations, is the stroke of a sword, the administra¬ 
tion of poison, or the presence of, the sun, which 
immediately precedes the effect 

If we take the cbove marks or features into our 
consideration, then we may define a cause as the 
immediate, unconditional, and invariable antece¬ 
dent which produces the effect. 

(B) The quantitative aspect of the causal relation- 
is illustrated in the fact that there is perfect equi¬ 
valence between the cause and the effect in every 
case. Every effect is due to the expenditure of 
spmc energy. What we regard as the effect is the 
energy transformed ; and what we regard as the 
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cause is the energy prior to such transformation. 
When, for example, an individual takes food and 
feels refreshed, the feeling of refreshment is re¬ 
garded as the effect, which is due to the nourish¬ 
ment supplied by the food. The quantitative 
equivalence involved in the causal relation Is due 
to conservation of energy. The doctrine of con- 
semtion of energy implies that— 

,fi)iThe total amount of energy in the universe 
remains constant, and no part of it can be des¬ 
troyed ; 

(3) One form of energy may be transformed 
into another (for example, the molar into the 
molecular, the physical into the chemical, the 
chemical into the vital); 

(3) In the process of change, work is done and 
an effect produced ; but no energy is lost* 

■ The doctrine of conservation of energy has been 
established conclusively by the modern sciences ; 
and it may be proved in detail with regard to any 
and every subject-matter. We may illustrate the 
law here by an example or two. When, for example, 
a cannon ball strikes a wall, which is not visibly 
affected in any way by such impact, we may be led 
to think that the energy of the moving ball is 
altogether lost; and the law of conservation of 
energy seems to be disproved by such an instance. 
But, if we examine the case a little carefully, we 
find that an effect is really produced in the form of 

*Kkiudt ttyi, ^ i.t., ‘a asbttaott Ii 

not deiiioyed eitbct by iu efleet ot by in eaoK.' (FouiaAiia 
Apimsms I, i, tl. Gongh'i Edition, p. 13,) 
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heat. That part of the wall against which the ball 
strikes becomes very hot ; and the degree of heat 
is proportioned to the violence of impact. We 
know, however, that heat is but a form of motion : 
it involves movement of molecules, though not 
movement of a mass. Thus, the case in question 
illustrates but the transformation of molar move¬ 
ment into molecular movement ; and, as we have 
said, there is perfect equivalence in respect of 
quantity between the energy of the cause and the 
intensity of the effect. Another illustration will 
make the position still more clear. When, for ex¬ 
ample, we throw a ball upwards and it rests on the 
roof of a building, apparently the moving energy 
of the ball is lost. But we really find tliat liere 
kinetic energy is transformed into the potential 
form. Matter may be found either in motion or 
in position. Matter in position, though seemingly 
quiet, is really a store-house of energy, which may 
be perceived on the fulfilment of certain conditions. 
If, for example, the roof of the building be removed, 
the ball will again fall to the ground with the 
same energy with which it moved upwards (the 
resistance of the air being excluded}. As Bain 
observes, a mountain tarn, though visibly quiet, is 
really a source of vast energy, which may be 
revealed if one of its banks give way. Thus, the 
cause and the effect are but different aspects of a 
definite amount of the same energy ♦ what we call 
the ‘cause’ is but the effect concealed ; and the 
‘eff^t’ likewise is but the cause revealed. It may 
be mentioned here that the doctrine of Conserva- 
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tion of Energy lends support to the view that 
cause must be the unconditional antecedent of a 
given phenomenon, called its effect, as the theory 
implies that the effect is but the cause transformed, 
in which case there can be nothing intermediate 
between the two. 

The difference between Kinetic and Potential 
Energy, or between matter in motion and matter 
in position, brings out the difference between what 
are called 'Agent* and ‘Patient’. The terms ‘Agent’ 
and ‘Patient’ are entirely relative. What stems, 
to be purely passive is really the seat of energy 
which may not be manife.sied at the time. As Mill 
ob-serves, when the administration of poison proves 
injurious to life, the poison is ordinarily taken to 
be the ‘Agent’ and the human system, the ‘Patient’ 
But this human system must be susceptible to the 
influence of the poison • otherwise it can never ex¬ 
ercise an injurious influence on the human orga¬ 
nism. Thus, what seems to be a passive colloca¬ 
tion or arrangement of materials or circumstances 
is not really devoid of energy altogether ; it illus¬ 
trates but potential energy under definite condi¬ 
tions. 

Often, for the production of an effect, a com¬ 
bination of circumstances or conditions is essential, 
some of which may be in the form of moving 
energy and some in the form of collocation. The 
lunar eclipse, for example, is produced by a collo¬ 
cation of the sun, the earth, and the moon, causing 
an interception of the solar rays. The movement 
of a boat down a stream is caused both by energy 
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and collocation. Sometimes, by ellipsis, a coiloca* 
tion may simply be referred to as a cause. When, 
for example, a hydraulic press is employed in com- 
pressing bales of jutCi the press is regarded as the 
cause, though the real moving power is found in 
the moving or running stream. Similarly, an effect 
may sometimes be represented as a collocation. 
When, for example, masons construct a building, 
the effect is illustrated, not in the form of moving 
energy, but in the form of a collocation, namely, 
a definite arrangement of materials known as a 
building. These illustrations bring out the impor* 
tance of collocation, whether found in the cause or 
in the effect 

§ 6 Causes and Conditions. From the 
preceding remarks'itis apparent that a cause or 
an cfTcrt is often a complex fact, involving several 
element''*. A cause, like an effect may be an 
assemblage of several factors, each of which is 
called 'a condition’. As Kanada says, ‘Causality 
results also from conjunction’: (Vaisheskika 

Aphorisms, X, ii, 2. Gough’s Edition, p. 305.) A 
‘condition’ may brief!} be defined as that which 
exercises some influence on the effect : the in¬ 
fluence may be in the form of either production, 
prevention, or modification. Anything which helps, 
destroys, or retards an effect may be viewed as a 
condition. And all the conditions taken together 
constitute a cause. Mill thus explains the mean¬ 
ing of‘condition’ :—When, for example, an individ¬ 
ual takes mercury and goes out in cold weather 
and catches cold and gets fever, the cause of the 
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cold and fever is to be found, not merely in taking 
mercury, nor merely in exposure, but in both the 
circumstances taken together, namely, in exposure 
while under the influence of mercury. Each of 
these two circumstances is called a 'condition'^ and 
both the conditions taken together constitute the 
cause. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that conditions may be either positive or n^ative. 
A positive condition is th;*t which helps or pro¬ 
motes *the effect and so it cannot be left out 
without baffling the effect ; while a negative con¬ 
dition is that which tends to thwart or frustrate 
tlie effect and so it cannot be introduced without 
defeating the effect. When, for example, a man 
falls to the ground through a slip of his feet, the 
positive condition is illustrated .in the slipping of 
tiie feet, without which the effect would not have 
been produced. But a negative condition is Illus¬ 
trated in the absence of a support which rnisht 
have prevented him from falling to the ground. 
The positive and negative conditions taken togeth¬ 
er constitute the real cause. When a condition is 
taken by itself, it is regarded as but a tendency. 
A tendency may thus be defined as the ability of a 
condition, when taken by i'self, to produce an 
effect And the mutual relation of the several 
tendencies is said to be one of reciprocity. 

The relation of cause and effect in complex 
cases is i]lu.strated, as Mill points out, in two pro¬ 
minent forms 

(t) One form is described by Mill as the 
Homogeneous Intermixture of Effects. In this 
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case, the several conditions as well as .the effect 
are homogeneous. This is illustrated in mecha* 
nics. When, for example, two forces act on a body, 
the line of motion is indicated by the direction of 
the resultant. Here all the factors are commen¬ 
surable. 

(2) The other form is illustrated in the Hetero- 
pathic Intermixture of Effects. Here the cause 
and the effect are not homogeneous, as is illustrated 
in chemical combination. The chemical comp^iund 
in any case does not resemble the element.s which 
give rise to it. 

Whatever may be the form of causal relation, 
whether Homogeneous or Heteropathic, the causal 
inquiry must involve an examination of the ante¬ 
cedent circumstances prior to tlie effect. And 
though, adequately to explain a fact, it is necessary 
that ail the conditions essential to its production 
must be mentioned, yet it is not always convenient 
to enumerate them all. Hence we find the causal 
conception generally interpreted from three stand¬ 
points, namely :— i) The ordinary stand-point, (2) 
the scientific stand-point, and ($) the stand-point 
of conservation of energy. Let us consider them 
one by one. 

(i) Though a cause is really a combination of 
several conditions, positive and negative, yet in 
ordinary life it is not convenient nor necessary to 
enumerate them all. Some of the conditions may 
be too well-known to require an explicit statement. 
When, for example, an individual falls to the 
ground, if we mention as its cause the force of 
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gravity as well as the slipping of his feet, the 
explanation would seem at once to besupierAuous 
and pedantic. The force of gravity is a familiar fact 
known to all; and hence only refer^ce is made to 
that circumstance or condition which may not be 
known at the time, vis., the slipping of the feet. 
Thus, from the popular or practical stand-point, we 
often mentinn only one or two prominent condi¬ 
tions, instead of all, to account for the effect. 
Hence, we are often led to wonder at the dispropor¬ 
tion between some conditions viewed as cause and 
the greatness of an effect. 

“What great events from trivial causes spring!” 

We may notice in this connection the distinc¬ 
tion ofien drawn, in the ordinary affairs of life, 
between what are known asProJtimate and Remote 
Causes. By Proximate, Immediat^ or Direct Cause 
is understood in common discourse the 'condition’ 
which Immediately precedes an effect, as answer¬ 
ing questions well with regard to success at an 
examination, the contact of a spark with gun¬ 
powder in the case of explosion, or infection 
inducing illness in a certain case. It is evident, 
however, that none of these without other ‘ condi¬ 
tions ’-such as good preparation, inflammable 

and expansive quality, or predisposition to a 

disease-can produce the effect in que.stlon. The 

‘conditions,’ therefore, which precede the so-called 
proximate causes and which indirectly determine 
the effect are called Remote, mediate, or Predispoeing 
Cansei. .Sometimes the remote cause is popularly 
called simply ‘ the conditions,’ while the proximate 
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or exciiiiig cause only 'an occasion.' These terms, 
however, are entirely relative For example, in the 
case of harvest, good rain may be viewed as a 
proximate cause and sowing as a remote cause; or 
good rain may be regarded as a remote cause 
and the industry of the husbandman following 
it as a proximate cause producing the effect. 
Thus, the Proximate and Remote Causes are really 
the direct and indirect 'conditions’ which brinS 
about an event Similarly, Aristotle’s enumera¬ 
tion of four causes is really an analysis of the 
different‘conditions’ which consp're to produce 
an effect.* 

(2) From the scientific stand-point, however, it 
is es.sentiai that all the conditions entering into a 
cause mu<t be explicitly staged to account for an 
effect However insignificant or familiar a con¬ 
dition may be, it needs a mention in science in 
order to an adequate explanation of the phenom¬ 
enon under investigation. When, for example, we 
say that ‘ the last straw breaks the back of the 
camel ’, we do not really mean that the last straw 
alone does so, though it serves no doubt to bring 
about the effect in the last instance. A proper or 


* The foQT kinds of ctoses es^ntUl to the prodoetton of a th\n^ 
are called by Amtntle formal, material, efficient, and final. The 
formal iwu ia the scheme or design by which an effect is pro' 
dseed ; the material eausi is the stuff or substance of which a thing 
is made : ihe effuient €aus^ is the force or agency by which a result 
is achieved ; and the final cause is the end or poipose for which ll is 
prodaced. Thits in the case of a building, its plan of construction 
IS ibe foim&l \ brick, mortar, &c., the material; the nssons, the 
efficient; and the building constructed, the final cause. Aristotle, 
ultimately resolves these four causes into Iwo*^material and formal, 
the latter at operant design being also the efficient and final cause 
at the same time. 
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scientific explanation must enumerate all the con¬ 
ditions, such as (i) the weight of the load from 
the very beginning, (2) the capacity of the camel 
to bear the burden, (3) the limit of this capacity, 
{4) the action of gravity, and (5) the added weight 
■of the straw which brings the weight beyond the 
capacity of the camel. The scientific view is thus 
comprehensive in character. 

(3) From the stand-point of conservation of 
-energy we should not only enumerate ail the 
conditions essential to the production of an effect, 
but must also point out the quantitative equivalence 
of the cause and the effect The doctrine of con¬ 
servation of energy teaches us that what we regard 
as an effect is but the cause transformed. So, we 
must prove (his transformation by indicating their 
quantitative equivalence. We should remember in 
this connection that the cause or the effect in any 
particular case may be illustrated in the form of 
either a moving power or a collocation. 

; § 6- Plurality of Causes.* The doctrine of 

plurality of causes implies that one and the same 
effect may be produced by different causes : it is 
inot necessarily always produced by the same cause. 
Light, for example, may be produced now by the 
sun, now by the moon, and now by fire. “It is 
not trui.',” says Mill, “that one effect must be con¬ 
nected with only one cause, or as.semblage of con- 
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* 'Flnulity orCaii:its' Ahoold be dleiingatshed from the *Coin» 
‘position of Caaees.' The former holds ibai ibe same effect may be 
prodoerd by different ceases, while the laiier means a number of 
factors or eooditioos eacb cooiribating to the productioD of a eertaio 
effect. 
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dftions; that each phenomenon can be produced 
only in one way. There are often several inde¬ 
pendent modes in which the same phenomenon 
could have originated. One fact may be the con¬ 
sequent in several invariable sequences ; it may 
follow, with equal uniformity, any one of several 
antecedents or collections of antecedents, Many 
causes may produce motion : many causes may 
produce some kinds of sensation : many causes may 
produce death. A given effect may really be pro¬ 
duced by a certain cause, and yet be perfectly capa¬ 
ble of being produced without it’^ {J-ogic^ I, p. 468.) 
Thus, one anil the same effect, it is urged, may be 
due to any one of several causes. This is what is 
called by Professor Fowler, the 'vicariousness of 
causes.’ 

Though the doctrine of plurality of causes is 
generally accepted, yet its validity may be 
questioned. The doctrine is really based on a 
confusion of the different kinds of effect and an 
oversight of tlieir differences The light produced 
by the sun is not of the same character as that pro¬ 
duced by the moon ; nor is the light of the moon 
of the same kind as that of the fire. Thus, if we 


take into account the specific character of the effect 
in any case, it can be due to oniy one cause, say 
the sun. the moon, or the fire. The silver light of 
the moon is never attributed to the sun, nor is the 
golden brilliance of the solar ray attributed to the 
moon. Similarly, though death, generally viewed, 
may be. regarded as the outcome of any one of 
several causes, yet specifically considered it can be 
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due to only one cause. Thus, death from plague 
is not of the same character as death from fever 
or poisoning, or from a disease of the lungs or the 
bowels. Nay, deaths due to different iinds of fever 
(such as black fever, yellow fever, malarious fever), 
poisoning (such as arsenic, hydrocyanic acid, 
opium), lung complaints (such as consumption, 
pneumonia, bronchitis), or bowel complaints (such 
as cho|era, dysentery, and diarrhoea) are not quite 
of the same character. “Had we been equally ex* 
haustive,” observes Venn, “in our enumeration of 
the constituent elements in the aggregate effect as 
we were in those of the cause, no such plurality 
would have been possible. The inclusion of every 
fresh element among the consequents excludes 
some of the alternative possibiKties of causation, 
and the inclusion of all would rigidly confine us to 
•one only.” (Empirical Lo^, p. 62.) 

The doctrine of ‘plurality of causes’ as held by 
Mill is inconsistent with his own view of treating 
cause as the invariable and unconditional ante* 
cedent of a phenomenon. For, the idea of invari¬ 
able and unconditional sequence carries with it the 
necessary Implicatiou of such a sequence being 
independent of any other thing, Le., the implication 
of a particular set of conditions being able to pro¬ 
duce a particular effect or a certain effect being 
due to none but a particular agency. 

In fact, the doctrine of plurality of causes is due 
to our different estimates of the cause and the effect 
(l) If we take the cause as generically or vaguely 
as we take the effect, then we may say that the 
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same effect is always due to the same cause. Death, 
for example, is due in every case to the failure 
of the vital functions. (2} If, again, we be as much 
precise in our estimate of the effect as we are in 
our estimate of the cause, then, also, as shown 
above, the same effect is always produced 
by the same cause. "We say, for instance,” 
writes Venn, “that deatit may be brought abjut in 
a variety of different ways, and we call a'! these 
ways ‘causes,’ and thence deduce the doctrine of 
plurality of causes. It may be produced by suicide, 
in any particular case ; by disease, and that of 
various different kinds; by murder; and so forth. But 
all these alternative suppositions are only ren¬ 
dered possible, bicause the ‘death’ is a single 
element in the sen^ above described, that is, it has 
been abstracted from a number of other character¬ 
izing circumstaiice>. Had we introduced these 
other elements or characterizing circumstances, only 
one of these causes would have been left possible. 
The condition of the organs would have precluded 
snch and such a form of disease ; the position of 
the body and the nature of the wounds would have 
precluded the alternative of suicide ; and so on 
with each alternative in turn So clearly is all 
this recognized whenever it becomes important to 
take it into consideration, that the whole procedure 
in a trial for murder, or in any coroner’s court, 
rests upon the assumption that if we are particular 
enough in our assignment of the effect there is no 
possibility left open for any plurality of causes.” 
(Idid) So far, therefore, as the real constitution 
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of the world is concerned, there is no justification 
for the doctrine of plurality of causes, advocated 
with so much force by Mill and Bain. 

Bain’s Logic, 11 , p. 77.) Generalization of the cause 
or specialization of the effect brings out that this 
doctrine is really due to confusion. 

It may, however, be said in favour of this doc* 
trine that it is in accordance with the common 
and popular estimates of causes and effects, with 
which primarily the logical inquiry is concerned. 
The perfect equivalence of the cause and the effect 
and the ultimate unity of the universe are known 
only to the Supreme Mind, to whom, as we 
have seen, all inferences are superfluous. {Vide 
Chap. I, §4 and Chap. IX, §,2.) If, however, 
all things are not clear to our finite intelligence, 
we are constrained to have recourse to inference 
in order to render intelligible what otherwise is 
obscure and perplexing to iis. Hence, when 
an effect is produced, we try to discover its cause ; 
and an imperfect estimate of it is evidently more 
satisfactory than a wrong e^timate or total 
ignorance. It is nearer truth, for example, to 
attribute a burning sensation, in the case of 
being scorched, to fire than to air or water ; and 
it is surely some relief to be able to discover a 
cause than merely to gapw and be perplexed at 
a consequence. Hence the inductive canons are 
intended to exclude wrong conclusions regarding 
causes or effects ; but their end is not to establish 
that perfect equivalence between cause and effect, 
which is the consummation of all knowledge and 
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consonant only with omniscience. In fact, there 
would be little room for the employment of in¬ 
ductive canons when a knowledge of exact equi¬ 
valence between cause and effect is reached. 
Inductive investigation, like every other ’form of 
inference, is consistent only with the stage of 
finite and imperfect intelligence. Perfect know¬ 
ledge would give rise to intuition alt round. (Vidt 
Chap. I, § 4 and Elements of Morals, Ciiap. XII, 

§ 3 .) 

§ 7. Conjunotion of Causes and Inter¬ 
mixture of Effects, Owing to the unity, con¬ 
tinuity, and complexity of Nature, we seldom find 
a cause or an effect alone ; a'* a matter of fact, 
several causes and effects often go together and 
render it more or less difficult to determine the 
relation of cause and effect between two phenom¬ 
ena. Even such a simple experience as the 
sound of a gun or the smell of a ffower is usually 
accompanied by other experiences cau-sed, if not 
by the same object, at least by other objects 
affecting other senses. Thus, a flash of light, 
taste of a lemon, or contact of a gentle breeze may 
co-exist with such experiences of sound and smell. 
And, however easy it may seem in onr childhood 
or youth to distinguish the causal connections in 
such complex cases, the baby has to disentangle 
the threads by natural intelligence aided by vari¬ 
ation of experience, before attributing aa effect to 
its proper cause. We have also seen how what 
seems to be a single cause is really an aggregate of 
conditions, determining an effect by their co-pres- 
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ence; and these conditions in their turn are dettf> 
mined by otliers, either proximate or remote. 
Hence we see that the web of our experience is 
really a very complex fabric, the parts of which 
are often mixed together and can be distinguished 
only with great difficulty. 

The causes or effects which thus go together 
may either (i) remain distinct or ui.) amalgamate in 
a complex whole. The rule.s or canons of induC' 
Cion are siiecially applicable to the former case (i), 
their function being to di-scover causal connec* 
tions between certain antecedents and consequents 
by the elimination of others. When (ii) causes or 
effects unite in a complex whole, the effect may be 
either (j) komogeneous with the conspiring causes 
or \b) different in kind from them. {Vide Chap. 
XVII. 1 5.) In both the cases we have intermixture 
the result being in the one case (a) com¬ 
pound, while in the other (a) heteropathic. (a) A 
impound effect, produced by composition 0/ causes, 
is illustrated when two or more forces acting to¬ 
gether give rise to a resultant {eg., when two 
locomotives double the speed of a train, or when 
an object pulled in two different directions moves 
along the diagonal).* This is also known as 
^homogeneous intermixture of effects’, as in it the 

* T'ic c/cdiMM Diay be distinguished from the 

'liens 4 came by the feet that in the (ormet {e.g., in the ease of a 
tog-of-war o( a revet fed by (wo tributAttes) the coostitoent factors 
woald teparauiy produce rffects of the ume kind, Ihoi^h qaemiU' 
eivciy greater or leMiban (he eoDpoood effeett while in the Utter 

I, in the case of the explosion of gori-powder) the eonstlluent 
rfictort will lepAtstely produce no effect of the kind which it (he . 
oatcome of (heir joiot opciatian. 
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compoundiOr total effect is of the sam^ kind as its 
individual causes. As it is not easiVy awenabJe to 
inductive canons, it generally requires the employ¬ 
ment of the Deductive Method for a discovery of the 
true causes ; and the more numerous the factors 
which bring about an effect, the greater the diffi¬ 
culty of using the inductive method, owing to the 
comparatively small share of each cause in produ¬ 
cing the effect, and hence the greater the necessity 
of applying the Deductive Method. {Fide Chap. 
XX.) (^) A heteropathic effect, produced by a 
combination of causes, is illustrated when an unlike 
result is produced by co-operant causes, such as 
we find in the production of water by a chemical 
combination of oxygen and hydrogen. The appli¬ 
cation of the inductive canons i.s possible in this 
case, though the employment of the deductive 
method is more efficacious here also. The deduc¬ 
tive method proceeds by supposing the different 
causes from which the complex effect is synthetically 
deduced by reference to the laws of their operation 
and this is a more practicable course in the case of 
the intermixture of effects (specially when it is 
homogeneous with the causes) than the employment 
of the inductive canons, which can scarcely work by 
elimination here, since the different parts of the 
effect inextricably blend in a homogeneous whole. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
sometimes different effects may be so opposed that 
they are apparently destroyed, as in the case of a 
bent bow or an evenly balanced tug-of-war. Really,, 
however, the effects in such cases are not extin- 
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guished but held in reserve in the form of tendency 
or tension, as is evident from the manifestation of 
an effect when the string is cut in the one case or 
a member i.*? withdrawn from either side in the 
other. Neutralization should not be construed as 
annihilation. 

§8. Mutuality of Cause and Effect We 
have seen that no sharp demarcation line can be 
drawn between causes and effects, they being but 
different aspsets of one and the same energy. (V/de 
§ 4.) The application of a spark to gunpowder, 
for example, is the cau-se of its explosion ; but this 
explosion again is the cause of the sensation of 
sound, which in its turn may be the cause of start¬ 
ling or of vigilance. Thus, we cjn never say that 
anything is absolutely a cause or an effect. What 
may be a cause with regard to one may be an 
effect with regard to another, Not only .so, 
we find that often causes and effects re-act on 
each other. Industry, for example, promotes thrift, 
and thrift in its turn encourages industry ; sym¬ 
pathy secures co-operation, and co-operation 
again fosters sympathy. Owing to the continuity 
and activity of all natural processes, such action 
and re-action are illustrated in all the departments 
of nature and mind. 

Sir G. C. Lewis well illustrates this reciprocity 
in the case .of political causation. “It happens 
.sometimes,*’ he writes, “that when a relation of 
causation is established between two facts, it is 
hard to decide which, in the given case, is the 
cause and. which the effect, because they act and 
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re-act upon each other, each phenomenon being 
Illiutntioni. in turn cause and effect. Thus, habits of industry 

may produce wealth ; while the acquisition of 
wealth may promote industiy: again, habits of 
study may sharpen the understanding, and the 
increased acuteness of the understanding may 
afterwards increase the appetite for study. So an 
excess of population may, by impoverishing the 
labouring classes, be the cause of their living in bad 
dwellings: and. again, bad dwellings, by deteriora¬ 
ting the moral habits of the poor, may stimulate 
population. The general intelligence and good 
sense of a people may promote its good govern¬ 
ment, and the gooflness of the government 
may, in its turn^ increase the intelligence of the 
people, and contribute to the formation of sound 
opinions among them. Drunkenness is in general 
the consequence of a low degree of intelligence, 
as may be observed both among savages and in 
civilized countries. But, in return, a habit of 
drunkenness prevents the cultivation of the intel¬ 
lect, and strengthens the cause out of which it grows. 
As Plato remarks, education improves nature, and 
nature facilitates education. National character, 
again, is both effect and cause : it re-acts on the 
circumstances from wh'ch it arises. The national 
peculiarities of a people, its race, p'ysical structure, 
climate, territ ry, etc., form ori'pnaljy a certain 
character, which lends to create certain Institu¬ 
tions, political and domestic, in harmony with that 
character. These institutions strengthen, perpet¬ 
uate, and reproduce the character out, of which 
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they grow, and so on in succession, each new effect 
becoming, in its turn, a new cause. Thus, a brave, 
energetic, restless nation, exposed to attack from 
neiijhbours, organises military institutions : these 
institutions promote and maintain a warlike spirit t 
this warlike spirit, again, assists the development 
of the military organization, and it is further pro¬ 
moted by territorial conquests and success in war, 
which,may be its result—each successive effect 
thus adding to the cause out of which it sprung”. 
{On Methods of Observation and Reasoning in 
Politics, Vo\, I. p. 375.) 

§ 9. Obseiration and Experiment 
Observation and Experiment constitute, as we have 
seen, the material grounds of induction; for every 
inductive generalization materials must be pre¬ 
sented to the mind, which constitute the subject- 
matter of such a generalization. But merely the 
presentation of materials is not adequate; there 
must also be an observing mind. And, in order 
to arrive at a correct generalization, we must 
observe with care, attention, and patience. Mere 
random perception of events or objects can never 
be conducive to inductive inquiry. If we notice 
any and every object which comes before the 
mind, then there will be no system and no possi¬ 
bility of sound generalization. Hence simple per¬ 
ception, or knowledge of objects or phenomena as 
presented to the mind, is not favourable to induc¬ 
tive research. In order to it, we must regulate our 
perception in the required direction: we should 
know wliat we are about, withdrawing our attention 
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from what is irrelevant and directing our attention 
to what is connected with our inquiry. Thus, 
observation should be distinguished from mere 
perception : we may describe obsetvation as regulated 
perception. And it is this regulated perception or 
observation which is of special importance in 
inductive inquiry. 

According to some, e.g.. Stock, “ Observation 
is passive experience " and “ Experiment is ..active 
experience" on the groujid that in the former the 
mind is passive, a.s it merely receives impressions 
about the phenomena under investigation, whereas 
it is active in the latter. But such a distinction 
is based on an erroneous theory of knowledge, viz.. 
mental passivity. In fact mental activity is in¬ 
volved in both in the form of interpretation of 
sense-impressions. We must construe observation, 
however, in a broad sense, so as to include experi¬ 
ment. Indeed, observation and experiment are not 
distinct in kind. They are but forms of regulated 
and prolonged perception, conducted with great care 
attd attention and having some definite end in 
view. In both the ca.se«, facts are presented 
to the mind and the mind takes notice of such 
tacts. Though, however, the mind cognizes facts 
in both the cases, yet there is a difference in the 
procedure by which facts are brought before the 
mind. As Bain puts it, “ Observation is finding s 
fact, Experiment is making one " : in the one case, 
we merely notice a fact which in the course of 
nature comes before the mind ; while, in the other, 
we so mould the circumstances as to give rise 
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to the fact or phenomenon which we wish to 
observe. In observation it is not always possible 
for us to simplify the conditions and have 
a control over them. But in experiment we 
attempt the production of a similar phenomenon 
under conditions which are simpler and variable 
at our will.* Electricity, for example, in the form 
of lightning is observed in the case of atmospheric 
dischaege when it happens; but it may be produced 
at pleasure in the laboratory by experiment,/.r., 
by an arrangement of circumstances brought about 
by voluntary agency. Bacon likened Experiment 
to cross-examination of witnesses, since by means 
of it we so interrogate Nature as to elicit definite 
answers from her. Thus, Observation and 
Experiment are the channels of information which 
supply materials for inductive generali^cations. 

Though Observation and Experiment are thus 
essentially the same, yet the difference in procedure 
in the two cases brings out an important difference 
in their relative advantages. (I) Tlie advantages 
of Experiment over Observation are :— 

(1) In the case of Experiment weean multiply 
the instances as often as we like, while in the ca.se 
of Observation we must depend upon the bounty 
of Nature for a suitable opportunity. 

(2) In the case of Experiment we can produce 
an effect or phenomenon under definite and known 

* Sometinei w« find in aatore certain eonditiont happening 
hy iheiTiMt«es wiihogi our agency and offering an opporlocity for 
Ibe ipeclal tiody of a phenomenon. Theie are called by tome 
JJatural Exftrimtnts, t.g., a Inoar eclipie which ia so favourable 
to proving the round ibape of (be earth. 
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drcumstances, while in the case of Observation 
the^e may be innumerable unknown and unsus¬ 
pected agencies which modify the phenomenon 
under observation. 

(3) In the case of Experiment we may vary 
the circumstances as we like, while in tl)e case of 
Observatio/j ive must depend entirely on the special 
combination which Nature may be pleased to 
present before us. » 

(4) In the case of Experiment we can observe 
with greater care, while in the case of Ob.servation 
we are taken by surprise, as it were, and thus have 
not an opportunity to observe with the same degree 
of caution and precision. 

In the case of Experiment we can not only 
adjust our attention to the circumstances bringing 
about an effect, but we can also observe with a 
better care the issue or result. Attention, in the 
case of Experiment, is pre-adjusted ; and hence 
it enables us to notice with greater care what 
otherwise might have been overlooked or but 
cursorily examined. “ To experiment,” says Fowler 
"is, not only to observe, but also to place the 
phenomenon under peculiarly favourable circum¬ 
stances, as a preliminary to observation.” {Induc¬ 
tive Logic, p. 34.) 

The truth of the above remarks fs iilustrated in 
the following examples mentioned by Minto in his 
Logic-.— 

"The air-pump was invented shortly before the 
fouiulaticn of the Royal Society, and its member,s 
made manj- experiments with this new means of 
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isolating an agent and thus discovering its poten¬ 
tialities, For exam f>Ie, live animals were put into 
the receiver, and the air exhausted, with the result 
that they quickly died. The absence of the air 
being the .sole difference, it was thus proved to be 
indispensable to life. But air is a composite agent, 
and when means were contrived of separating it.s 
components, the effects of oxygen alone and of 
carbonic acid alone were experimentally deter¬ 
mined. 

"A good example of the difficulty of excluding 
agencies other than those we are ob.serving. of 
making sure that none such intrude, is found in 
the experiment.s that have been made in connex¬ 
ion with spontaneous generation. The question 
to be decided is whether life ever comes into exis¬ 
tence without the antecedent presence of living 
germ.s. And the method of determining this is to 
exclude all germs rigorously from a compound of 
inorjianic matter, and observe whether life ever 
appears If we could make sure tn any one case 
that no germs were antecedently present, we 
should have proved that in that case at least life 
was spontaneously Generated. 

“The difficulty here ari.ses from the .subtlety of 
the agent under observation. The notion that 
maggot.s are spontaneously jjenerated in putrid 
meat, was comparatively easy to explode. It was 
found that when flies were excluded by fine wire* 
gauze, the ma ggots did not appear. Hut in the 
case of microscopic organisms proof is not so easy. 
The germs are invisible, and it is difficult to make 
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certain of their exclusion. A French exper/menter, 
Pouchet, thought he had obtained indubitable 
cases of spontaneous generation. He took in¬ 
fusions of v^etable matter, boiled them to a pitch 
sufficient to destroy all germs of life, and hermetic* 
ally sealed up the liquid in glass flasks. After an 
interval, micro*organisms appeared. Doubts as 
to the conclusion that they had been spontaneous¬ 
ly generated turned upon two questions : .whether 
all germs in the liquid had been destroyed by the 
preliminary boiling, and whether germs could have 
found access in the course of the interval before 
life appeared. At a certain stage in Pouchct’-s 
process he had occasion to dip the mouths of the 
flasks in mercury. It occurred to Pasteur in re* 
peating the experiments that germs might have 
found their way in from the atmospheric dust on 
the surface of this mercury. That this was so was 
rendered probable by his finding that when he 
carefully cleansed the surface of the mercury no 
life appeared afterwards in his flasks,” (Pp, 

314-315)- 

Though Experiment pos.scsses certain advan¬ 
tages over Observation, yet it can scarcely be 
denied that Observation also possesses certain ad¬ 
vantages over Experiment. ( 11 ) The advantages 
of of Observation over Experiment are ; — 

, {[) There are facts or phenomena which are 
beyond our control, as well as agencies too danger¬ 
ous to be experimented upon. We cannot, for 
example, have recourse to experiment with regard 
to heavenly bodies, which are altogether beyond 
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our control, and it will be too dangerous to have 
recourse to experiments involving serious injury 
to or destruction of individuals or society. In such 
cases we must be content with the observation of 
facts or phenomena as presented to us. 

(2) In the case of Observation we may direct 
our attention from the effect to the cause or from 
the cause to the effect Noticing instances of in¬ 
variable ^equencr, we may observe the effect as 
well as the cause. But, in the case of Experiment, 
we proceed from the cause to the effect: the cause 
being given or surmised, we try by experiment to 
find out its effect We can make the cause pro¬ 
duce its effect; but we can never make the effect 
bring back or reproduce its cause. Ail that we 
can do in the latter case is to suppose a cause by 
reference to past experience and then to make it 
produce its effect Experiment thus leads us from 
cause—real or supposed—to effect, while Observa¬ 
tion in either direction. 

It is clear from the preceding account that, of 
the inductive sciencc.s, those which can employ 
both observation and experiment are generally 
more certain and advanced than those which rest 
on observation alone. If we can actively mani¬ 
pulate materials so as to produce certain results at 
our will, we have means of verification under 
our control ; and thus we can often establish truths 
more conclusively under such circumstances than 
when we are left merely at the mercy of Nature. 
This is clearly brought out by the fact that while 
the physical sciences made but little progress in 
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ancient and medi.'eval times owing to the total 
neglect of experiment by the Greek and medieval 
scholars, these very .sciences hwe made rapid 
strides in modern times owing to the extensive use 
of experiments in them now-a-days And thus 
these sciences are ranked as prominent among the 
experimental sciences as distinguished from those 
in which, from the very nature of the subject- 
matter, we are constrained to have recourse to ob¬ 
servation al )ne geology and astronomy). 

Before closing this section we must guard 
against an error which often vitiates our observa¬ 
tion and experiment. We not infrequently mix 
up what is actually pre.sentcd with what is but 
imagined or supposed. Thu.s, on seeing a cord we 
think it to be a snake or on noticing a sudden flash 
of light we take it to be lightning. In such cases 
perception is confounded with inference, leading 
to a wrong reading of facts and so to false surmis¬ 
es and incorrect conclusions. {Vide Chap. XXX, 
§ 8). We, should, therefore, b; very careful in our 
observations and experiments, so as to take them 
at their proper worth and not to import into them 
what is suggested from without, in order that our 
inferences from them may be valid, 

§ 10 ObBerration and Explanation. 
We should remember in this connection that Ob¬ 
servation is not an aimless act but is employed 
far .some end in view. We observe a natural phenom¬ 
enon (say, an eclipse of the sun or the moon) or 
have recourse to an experiment in the laboratory 
as illustrating some truth or law. Observations are 
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actually controlled or regulated by some guiding 
idea involved in a theory or an effort at explana* 
tion ; and the facts observed in their turn furnish 
materials to confirm or refute the theory or hypoth¬ 
esis. Observation and Explanation are thus 
inter-connected : we never observe in a random 
way ; and the materials which we gather under the 
spell of explanation in their turn contribute to it. 
Moreover, observation (including experiment) is a 
mental act involving comparison and leading to 
the discovery of relations of similarity and differ¬ 
ence ; and whenever we bring a phenomenon 
under one class as distinct from another, we 
mean that it is governed by certain fixed rela¬ 
tions ;ind laws which explain its character and 
behaviour. We, accordingly, find‘that Observation, 
Explanation and Classification usually go hand in 
band. {Vide Chap. XXVI, § 2.) 

§11. Ground of Causatiou. Opinions 
differ with regard to the ultimate basis of the Law 
of Causation. We know that, in order to arrive 
at an inductive generalization, we must employ 
certain tests or, as they are called, Inductive 
Canons. These Inductive Canons in their turn 
presuppose the Law of Causation, for, without our 
faith in such a law, the Canons by themselves can 
never warrant inference from the known to the un¬ 
known. Now the question is. What is the ground 
of this Law of Causation itself, which is taken to be 
the basis of the Inductive Canons ? Two different 
answers have been given to this question 

(i) The Law of Causation is taken by some 
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(vis., by intuitional writers) as inherent in our 
mental constitution. Our mind has been moulded, 
a.s it were, according to this law. Thus, whenever 
an event takes place in Nature, we are led by this 
natural law of our understanding to think that it 
must have a cause. Such a tendency is at once 
universal and necessary, and the causal principle 
is self-evident in character. 

(2) It Is urged by the supporters of .the em¬ 
pirical school that the Law of Causation, like other 
laws, is but a generalir.ation from experience. We 
have observed that every event has a cause ; and 
consequently we infer that the causal law is uni¬ 
versal in character. But this position is inconsis¬ 
tent and untenable. As Mansel observes, it is a 
‘paralogism’ to hold that ‘the ground of all Induc¬ 
tion Ls itself an Induction’, We have seen that all 
inductive generalizations ultimately rest on the 
assumption of the causal principle; and if this 
principle itself be a generalization from experience, 
then we move in a never-ending circle. 

Mill and Bain, no doubt, defend the empirical 
position by holding that the ground of the Law of 
Causation is not exactly the same as the ground of 
an inductive generalization. The Law of Causa¬ 
tion is due to Universal Agreement throughout 
nature : it is this uncontradicled experience which 
induces belief in the universal character of the 
causal principle. And this Universal Agreement 
should not be confounded with the Method of 
Agreement as an Inductive Canon, which proceeds 
by elimination and varying the circumstances. No 
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elimi'natJOn or variation of circumstances is im¬ 
plied in the Universal Agreement which, according 
to the supporters of this view, is the hnal basis of 
all ultimate laws. 

But, it may be replied that experience alone 
can never be an adequate ground for C'tablishing 
the Law of Causation. If we appeal to experience, 
we find that we know the causes of but few events 
or phenomena, while we are ignorant of causes in 
innumerable instances. Thus, if experience be the 
guide, then we should rather be led to hold that 
events are uncaused than caused. Moreover, ex¬ 
perience can scarcely beget such a necessary and 
universal conviction as we find attending the causal 
principle. It thus appears that the law of Causa¬ 
tion, which is taken to be the formal ground of 
every inductive inference, is an « priori axiom of 
the understanding. 

§ 12- Relation of Causation to Uni¬ 
formity of Nature. It is generally believed 
that the Law of Causation alone is the formal 
ground of Induction. This is the prevailing opi¬ 
nion ; and there is some justification for it when 
the cause is construed as the invariable antecedent 
of an effect or phenomenon. But this invariable 
sequence is connected rather with the Law of Uni¬ 
formity of Nature than with the Law of Causation 
itself. The Law of Causation, strictly speaking, 
may be taken to imply that every event or change 
must have a ground or cause. But though every 
event is thus believed by us to be caused, yet it 
does not necessarily follow that the same cause 
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should always produce the same effect, The latter 
statemeat implies not merely that an effect must 
have a cause, but also that Nature is uniform in 
her procedure, yielding the same result under the 
same circumstances. Thus, both the Law of 
Causation and the Law of Uniformity of Nature 
seem to be the indispensaWe formil grounds of/n- 
diictive generalizations. 

ia) Without the Law of Causality we may 

kb 

generalize, but we cannot arrive at Induction in the 
proprr sense of the term : relying on the Law of 
Uniformity of Nature we may generalize relations 
not known to be due to causal connection. In such 
cases it would be precarious to proceed from the 
known to the unknown, in the absence of a known 
tie or connection* between phenomena ; and such 
instances may at most amount to Immethodical 
Induction or Induction by Simple Enumeration. 

(^) Without the Law of Uniformity of Nature 
we can never generalize at all, even though we 
believe in the Law of Causation : effects may be 
caused ; but if the same cause be not always followed 
by the same effect, then evidently there can be no 
valid ground for generalization or proceeding from 
the known to the unknown. If, for example, fire 
now burns and now quenches thirst, and the 
ground is now solid and now liquid, or, say, 
rice is now nutritious and now poisonous, then 
evidently we can never arrive at a correct general 
propo'-ition. 

Mill and Bain and many other logicians do not 
include the Law of Uniformity of Nature as a 
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distinct condition in the formal ground of Induc¬ 
tion, because according to them the Law of Causa¬ 
tion implies the Law of Uniformity of Nature. The 
Law of Causation, it is said, is but an instance of the 
Uniformity of Nature, namely, uniformity with 
regard to sequence. Hence is it that Mill and Bain 
ccmtend that, in every inductive generalization, the 
ultimate major premise must be the Law of 
Uniforjpity of Nature, which is taken to‘be the 
ground of Causation itself. But, as we have seen, 
Causation is essentially distinct from Uniformity of 
Nature. Hence, Causation by itself can never be 
taken as the formal ground of induction; but 
Causation as modified hy the Law of Uniformity. 

We may mention here the views of some 
empiricists {e.g.. Mill and Bain) who regard the 
Law of Uniformity of Nature as but a generaliza¬ 
tion from experience. Thus, according to them by 
observing several instances of burning of fire and 
floating of timber in water we believe that fire and 
timber will similarly behave in future under similar 
conditions. This belief, then, in the Uniformity 
of Nature is derived from the uniform experience 
of the past. But it may be said, as against this 
view, that such an attempt of explaining the Law 
of Uniformity as an empirical generalization is 
hardly tenable, .as such a generalization presupposes 
Uniformity of Nature. If we did not believe, for 
instance, that fire would burn and timber would 
float as they did in the past, we could not have 
inferred their uniform behaviour in the future on 
the strength of our previous experience about 
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them. Thus, the empirical account o£ the origin of 

our belief in the Uniformity of Nature is aparalogism^ 

as Mansel says, because it views the belief in 

Uniformity as a result of generalization and yet 

presupposes this belief in every generalization. 

§ 13. Szsreitat. 

1 . What are the grounds of Induction? Distinguish 

between Formal and Material Grounds. Explain and 
examine the remark—’'The Principle of Causation is the 
formal ground of lodactioo.’’ , 

2 . Indicate the character and marks of the Law of 
Causation and the Law of Untformily of Nature. 

3 * How is the Principle of Uniformity of Nature related 
to the Law of Causation in its scientific aspect? Distinguish 
between the scieotilic and the popular view of Causation. 

4 . Explain the meanings of Energy and Conservation of 
Energy ; and show the bearing of the Theory of Conserva¬ 
tion on the nature of Uaasatioo. 

$. Distinguish between (a) Causes and Conditions and 
{6) Proximate and Remote Causes. Elucidate—’’The cause 
is the sum total of the conditions, positive and negative, 
taken together.'* 

A man is crossing the river in a small boat; a sudden 
squall of wind comes on ; the boat founders, and the man 
is drowned : what do you consider to be the cause and the 
conditions of his death ? 

A balloonist, unable to make a successful parachute 
descent, falls headlong and dies. Determine clearly the 
cause and conditions of his death. 

6. What do you understand by Plurality of Causes ? Is 
the doctrine strictly tenable ? 

7 * Distinguish between (i) joint and complex effects and 
( 2 ) homogeneous intermixture and beteropatbic intermixture 
of effects. Are the effects in the case of an evenly balanced 
tug>o{»war destroyed ? 

8. What do you understand by the Mutuality of Cause 
and Effect ? Illustrate your remarks by examples. 
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9. Distinguish between Observation and Experiment, 
and indicate tbeir relative advantages in inductive inveatiga* 
tiott. Elucidate-^" Observations and experiments are the 
material grounds of Induction.'’ 

10. Show by a careful estimate of Observation and 
Experiment that the difference between them is ‘not of kind 
but of degree.' What sciences depend mainly on Observe* 
tion and why ? What sciences depend mainly on Experl* 
meot and why? Do Observation and Experiment alone 
justify ai^ioductive generalization? 

11. What is the ultimate ground of our belief in Causa* 
tion ? Discuss the different views on the subject. 

It. Distinguish between the Conditions of a Cause and 
the Composition of Causes. Examine in detail the state* 
ment that a cause is the immediate, invariable, and uncondi- 
4 i 9 nal antecedent of an effect. 
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The Experimental Methods. 

11. Experimental Sfethods as Deduc¬ 
tions from Causation. We have seen that 
the difference between scientific and unscientific 
induction lies in the systematic employment of 
certain logical tests or methods which secure a 
degree of certainty in the one case, not attainable 
in the other. Thus, the Experimental Methods, or 
Canons of Induction, as they have been called, 
serve the same purpose in Induction as do the 
rules of the syllogism in deductive reasoning. 
And, as the syllogistic rules are mere deductions 
from the principles of consistency, so the Experi¬ 
mental Methods are really deductions from the 
Law of Causation as it is construed in science, i.e., 
as modified by the Law of Uniformity of Nature. 
( 7 (rf^Chap.XVII,§ 4 andS 12.) 

Our aim in every inductive inquiry is to 
generali2e a relation from the observation of several 
individual instances. And there is a legitimate 
ground ot such generalization when we detect 
, causal connection between the phenomena about 
which we wish to generalize. {V:de Chip. XVI, 
§ 2.) To detect the causal connection is, however, 
not a!wa}'S an easy task, as most phenomena pre¬ 
sented to us are of a complex character, (Vide 
Chap. XV^I, S I.) Hence the necessity of elimina¬ 
tion or exclusion of those circumstances which, 
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though accompanying the phenomena under inves- Mtiacionof 

tigation, arenotvital/y connected with (hem. (Fttfe 

Chap. XVI, § 4.) The different Inductive Canons elimination. 

or Methods thus atm at excluding such accidental 

circumstances and discovering the factors that are 

really connected by causation. “The gist of all 

the Methods,” observes Dr. Venn, “by which we Dr. Venn. 

are enabled to isolate the cause, and to determine 

over wh^^t limits it may safely be inferred, is one of 

analysis and exclusion.” [Empirical Logic, p. 352.) 

And herein lies the great merit of Mill’s System as 
distinguished from the Baconian Method. Bacon 
simply pointed out the necessity of observation 
that we may not be misled by our fancies but 
arrive at correct generalizations in harmony with 
facts. We should remember, however, that mere 
observation of facts is but a precarious guide 
without the employment of systematic procedure 
to explain them by the rejection of the inert 
factors and the selection of those that are potent 
While Bacon was content with emphasizing the 
necessity of a mere careful study of Nature (facts). 

Mill aimed at an exact formulation of general 
Methods of Induction which might be equally 
applicable to the material and moral sciences. 

The conditions of proof being the same in all 
cases, he tried to formulate Rules or Canons to 
satisfy them. As observation is not the sole 
ground of Induction, we must, according to 
him, methodically generalize, i.e., we should try 
to explain facts by reference to laws gathered 
by well-regulated inductive investigation. 
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The several Inductive Canons or Methods,, 
which we shall study in this chapter, follow directly 
from the Law of Causation. We have read that 
the Law of Causation, as conceived in Logic, 
implies that the cause is the invariable, uncondi¬ 
tional, and immediate antecedent of what follows 
{vh., the elfect). An explanation of causal relation, 
therefore, depends on two sets of conditions: (i) 
that a certain cause always produces a certain effect 
or that whenever X (cause) is Y (effect) is, or when¬ 
ever Y is, X is ; and (a) that a certain effect does 
not happen in the absence of a particular cause, 
or that whenever X is not, Y is not. The former, 
that is (i), is usually called a Positive Instance, 
while the latter, that is (2), a Negative Instance. 
N^ative Instances, however, should be distin¬ 
guished from Exceptions, Exceptions disprove 
causal relation, while Negative Instances prove it. 
We can now deduce the following traits or features 
which necessarily follow from the nature of a 
cause and which enable us to decipher the causal 
relation in any case by the extrusion of accidental 
circumstances :— 

(«} No variable or accidental circumstance is 
the cause or part of the cause of a phenomenon.* 
Thus, when the relation between an antecedent 
and a consequent is a variable one, i.o., when the 
one exists \vithout the other, the relation can 

* Thli iiefideatlf tbc eoDtnpoiititeofthe de&oitioD of'ctoM.’ 
It aty b« proved that >—A nue ii the invariabte ind DneoDdiHooet 
utMedeat of m wtAt < therefore, 00 ctue ii e variable or ae^en* 
tal aotecedrat Of ao eveot (thtrse) : benee, do variable oraceideotal 
aete^ent of ao evaat ia Ilf caOK (ectifra/ifi/m). 
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never be a causal one. We, accordingly, conclude 
that whatever antecedent can be left out, without 
prejudice to the effect or whatever antecedent can 
be present, without the effect being present, can 
not be its cause or part of its cause. If, therefore, 
there be circumstances or antecedent phenomena 
which may be removed without affecting the effect 
in the least, then these plainly have nothing to do 
with the cause. If, for example, my lecture is not 
affected in any way by the absence of the register 
or the table before me, then evidently these are not 
causally connected with it From this it also fol< 
lows that if the introduction of a phenomenon does 
not influence an effect in the least, then such a 
phenomenon cannot be regarded as its cause or 
part of its cause. If, for instance, my lecture is 
not at all affected by the entrance of a bearer into 
the room, then there can be no causal connection 
between the two phenomena. The very fact that 
the effect existed when the phenomenon was 
absent serves as a case of natural elimination, 
bringing out the non-existence of causal nexus 
between the two. We shall see that this trait of 
causation is prominently illustrated in the Canon 
or Method of Agreement, {^ide | 4 .) 

{it) The invariable and unconditional antece¬ 
dent of a phenomenon is its cause.* From this 
it is clear that whatever antecedent cannot be left 
out, without prejudice to the effect, must be its cause 

* This Is the linple coDvem of the defioldoo of ‘esue.* A 
defioKion, we know, u the cxplustioa of a tetin, adnlts of simple 
cooeerm. (Vide Chap. X, {l.) 
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or part of its cause. The relation between cause 
and effect being an inseparable one, we naturally 
conclude that what cannot possibly be separated 
from an effect, without impairing or annihilating it, 
is it5 cause or a necessary part of its cause. If, for 
example, light can never be removed without ob¬ 
scuring my vision, then I am led to infer that light 
is the cause or a necessary condition of vision. We 
should, however, remember here that the uncondi¬ 
tional character of the causal relation is essential to 
justify an inference that what necessarily precedes 
is the cause of what necessarily follows, as other¬ 
wise the necessary connection may be due to some 
remote cause of which the antecedent and the 
consequent are but co-effects (e.g, the succe.ssion 
of day and night). * Thus, in order to be sure that 
an invariable antecedent is the cause, we must satis¬ 
fy ourselves that nothing else goes with it (either 
in an overt or in a covert form) which might ac¬ 
count for the effect. If the removal of a certain 
antecedent in any case involves also the removal 
of another potent factor associated with it, then 
we cannot rightly infer that the antecedent 
is the cause of the consequent, even if the con¬ 
sequent disappears with the disappearance of 
the antecedent, for the absence of both may be due 

to the removal of the unsuspected potent factor. 

• 

Hence, other circumstances remaining unaltered, if 
we find that an antecedent cannot be excluded 
without the exclusion of a consequent, then we may 
take the one to be the cause or a necessary condi¬ 
tion of the other. This trait of causation underlies, 
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AS we shall see, the employment of the Canon or 
Mtthod of Difference. 

{Hi) The effect being but the cause trans¬ 
formed, there is equivalence between them, which 
is emphasized in the quantitative aspect of causa¬ 
tion. Thus, any increase or decrease of the one 
is invariably followed by a corresponding increase 
•or decrease of the other. If, for example, one 
horse ^raws a carriarje at the rate of 3 miles an 
hour, two horses of the same strength would draw 
it at the rate of 6 miles an hour. When, therefore, 
an antecedent and a conse^juent vary in numerical 
concomitanc**, either directly or invensely, we con¬ 
clude that they are causally connected. This trait 
of causation underlies the Canon or Method of Con¬ 
comitant Variations. When, accordingly, we find 
that the rise or fall of an antecedent, which cannot 
altogether be eliminated, is accompanied by the 
rise or fall of a certain consequent, we naturally 
conclude that the antecedent and the consequent 
thus varying in numerical concomitance are caus¬ 
ally connected. 

As the Joint Method (called also by Mill 
‘The Indirect Method of Difference,* by Bain ‘The 
Method of Double Agreement,’ and by Fowler 
‘The Double Method of Agreement’) and the 
Method of Residues presuppose, as we shall see, 
the other Methods or Canons, all these Canons or 
Methods are thus seen to be ultimately based on 
the Law of Causation. Thus, Induction really aims 
at drawing a universal conclusion consistently with 
the data furnished by experience and the light 
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supplied by the Law of Causation. “In fact,” says 
Mr. Read, “Inductive L<^ic may be considered as 
having a purely formal character. It consists, first, 
in a statement of the Law of Cause and Effect; 
secondly, in certain immediate inferences from this 
Law, expanded into the Canons ; thirdly, in the 
syllogistic application of the Canons to special 
propositions of causation by means of minor prem* 
ises, showing tliat certain instances satisfy the 
Canons.” [LogiCy ft 225.) Bain, likewise, observes 
that the several Inductive Methods are really De¬ 
ductive, as they follow directly from the Law of 
Causation ; they are called Inductive only “by 
courtesy.” 

§ 2. Enameratioa and Analysis of In- 
Btanoea From the preceding remarks it is clear 
that the aim of Induction is to arrive at a uni¬ 
versal proposition by establishing causal connec¬ 
tion between two facts or phenomena. Induction 
thus presupposes that the world is a system or 
cosmos and not merely a disconnected a^regate 
of things or a chaos. We believe that all things 
have definite natures of their own by reason of 
which they behave in certain uniform ways to¬ 
wards one another. This evidently implies that 
all things of the world constitute an interconnect¬ 
ed whole, so that a change in one gives rise to a 
change in another ; and this reciprocity is governed 
by law, which defines what we call the nature 
of a thing. The end of Induction, then, is to dis¬ 
cover this nature or law governing a relation in 
any<ase. We thus say 'Heat expands bodies’ 
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‘Man is mortal,’ ‘Matter gravitates,' etc. (Vide Chap. 
XV. §3 and Chap. XXIII, §2.) 

As, however, the nature or law is embodied in 
things, we must study them with care in order to 
discover it aright Hence the necessity of obser¬ 
vation and experiment, which bring before our 
mind appropriate instances calculated to reveal the 
inner law of their nature. The instances or facts 
being,^however, generally complex, we must have 
recourse to analysis and elimination in order to 
exclude the accidental adjuncts and thereby to 
discover the essential nature underlying them. 
Mere multiplication of instances, therefore, does not 
mean much, unless we use the instances as means 
of discovering their inner nature revealing laws of 
connection. Perfect Induction* or induction by 
Complete or Simple Enumeration, therefore, falls 
short of the requirements of true Induction. (Vide 
Chap. XVI, S 7 and Chap. XXII, § 1). Enumera* 
tion is but preparatory to Analysis. All that 
Enumeration of Instances can do is to create a 
presumption in favour of or against the presence 
>of a law, according as they are uniform or conflict¬ 
ing in character; and, in the case of preponderance 
of evidence, we generally rely on statistics to deter¬ 
mine a law, which is disguised by the influence 
of hostile elements. (Vide Chap. XXI, § 3 and § 4}, 
Usually, however. Induction by Simple Enumera¬ 
tion is the starting-point of Scientific Induction ; 
several similar instances Brst suggest a law con¬ 
necting them ; and then we try to verify it by 
further observation, analysis, and comparison. 
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I'rom this we can easily see that, for the purpose 
of true inductive generalization, adequate analysis 
and examination of even a single case may at times 
suffice} such, for example, as we gather from the 
dissection of an animal or the chemical analysis 
of a compound, unhampered by distracting circum¬ 
stances. {Vide Chap. XXII, § 6.) A true induc¬ 
tive generalization, due to the nature or necessary 
connection of things, may appropriately be ex¬ 
pressed in the form of a hypothetical proposition 
implying a relation of dependence between an 
antecedent and a consequent Thus, ‘All men are 
mortal’ may be expressed as 'If humanity is, 
mortality is.’ {Vide Chap. VIl, § 5.) 

§ 8 lodactive Methods as Weapoas 
of Elimination. We have already read that 
Proof, and not Discovery, is the end of I-ogic. 

{Vide Chap. I, § 11.) Lc^ic does not teach us how 
to discover the causal connection in any particular 
Instance. Such a discovery must be suggested to 
our mind by imaginative insight We must first 
frame some hypothesis to explain the phenomenon 
under investigation, before a discovery can be' 
made of its appropriate cause. 

A hypothesis, as a guiding conception, enables 
us to select appropriate instances by reference to 
which we can test its validity. As the instances, 
however, are more or less complex in character, we 
have to analyse them and eliminate the accidental 
features before we are able to find out the material 
factors which are likely to throw light on the hy¬ 
pothesis. The Rules by which we test these in- 
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stances, with a view to the exclusion of the inert 
accompaniments and the selection of potent factors, 
are known as the Inductive Canons or Methods. 
These Canons or Inductive tests are five in 
number, viz., (I) the Canon of the Method of 
Agreement, (II) the Canon of the Joint Method, 
(Ill)-the Canon of the Method of Difference, (IV) 
the Canon of the Method of Concomitant Varia¬ 
tions jyid .V) the Canon of the Method of Resi¬ 
dues. These Canons are chiefly applicable to cases 
where the causes and effects remain distinct, in¬ 
stead of blending in a homogeneous whole, when, 
as we have said, the deductive method is specially 
applicable. (Vide Chap. XVI I, | 7.) 

The Inductive Methods have at times been de¬ 
scribed as Weapons of Elimination ; but this de¬ 
scription is only partially true. No doubt, we tr)'. 
by the employment of the Canons or Methods, to 
exclude the accidental circumstances, which ob¬ 
scure the potent factors and thus stand in the way 
of the discovery of the causal connection. But 
we should remember that the function of the 
' Inductive Methods is not mere negative exclusion 
but also positive selection : if they are employed 
for the elimination of inert adjuncts, it is only 
because such elimination clears the ground and so 
renders prominent the factors which are related as 
cause and effect Thus, the aim of the Inductive 
Methods is always positive discovery, though this 
is attained by negative exclusion : the irrelevant 
are thrust out in order that the relevant may be 
seen. To single out the essential factors which are 
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really operative, the Inductive Methods have 
recourse to the elimination or rejection of what are 
variable and inert. 

From the above remarks it is clear that each 
of the Inductive Methods or Canons has both a 
positive and a ne^tive aspect ; and these two 
aspects readily follow from the first two traits or 
features of causation indicated in section before 
the last The first trait has the negative fimction 
of elimination ; while the second, the positive 
function of finding out the causal relation. The 
Method of Concomitant Variations follows evi¬ 
dently from the third trait or feature. With 
these preliminary remarks let us now pro¬ 
ceed to explain the five Inductive Canons one 
by one. 

§ 4. (1) The Canon of Agreement. If two 
or more instances of a phenomenon under investiga¬ 
tion have onfy one other circumstance {antecedent or 
consequent) in common, that circumstance is the 
cause or the effect of the phenomenon, or connected 
with it by causation. 

This Canon implies that when we find a 
phenomenon uniformly preceded or followed by 
another in two or more cases, then we are led to 
conclude that this other phenomenon is the cause 
or the effect, according as it precedes or follows 
the phenomenon under investigation, or the two 
phenomena are co-effects of some other cause, so 
that the one can never be found without the other, 
Whether we are right or wrong in our supposition 
<aii, of course, only be proved by more extended 
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observation or by the employment of the other 
Canons. As explained in Chap. XVI, 5 4, elimina¬ 
tion by variation of circumstances is prominently 
illustrated in this Method. 

. If, for example, B C be followed by o b c, 
E by a f g, and ^4 R S by a m n, then we 
naturally suspect that the common factor in the 
antecedents {viz., A) is the cause or a necessary 
part o^ the cause of the common factor in the 
consequents (vis., a). To take a concrete example: 
if an individual repeatedly suffers from rheumatic 
pains when the weather is cloudy, then he naturally 
suspects that the cloudy weather is the cause or a 
necessary condition of his rheumatism. 

The Canon of Agreement is essentially a Canon 
of the Method of Observation. We observe 
numerous instances of correspondence between 
antecedents and consequents, from which we 
naturally conclude that there is some causal con¬ 
nection between the common factors present in 
them. We find, for example, a remarkable coin- 
ddence between the scarlet colour and the absence 
of fragrance. The following account in this con¬ 
nection is instructive “Among all the colours 
that blooms assume, none are less associated with 
fragrance than scarlet. We cannot at present re¬ 
collect a bright scarlet blossom that is sweet- 
scented—yet no other colour among flowers is more 
admired and sought after. Scarlet prevails among 
Balsamina, Euphorbia. Pelargonium, Poppy, Salvia, 
Bouvardia, and Verbena, yet none of the scarlets 
are of sweet perfumes. Some of the light-coloured 
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Balsams and Verbenas are sweet-scented, but none 
of the scarlets are. The common Sage, with blue 
blooms, is odoriferous both in flower and foliage ; 
but the scarlet-Salvias are devoid of smell. None 
of the sweet-scented-leaved Pelargoniums havf 
scarlet blooms, and none of the scarlet bloomers 
have sweet sceiit of leaves nor of blooms. Some 
of the white-margined Poppies have pleasant 
odours ; but the British scarlets are not sweet- 
scented. The British white-blooming Hawthorn 
is of the most delightful fragrance ; the scarlet¬ 
flowering has no smell. Some of the Honeysuckles 
are sweetly perfumed, but »,.je Scarlet Trumpet is 
scentless.” (lilder, American Gardener's Monthly) 
The Canon of Agreement has certain defects or 
disadv.intages which may l)e indicated thus :— 

(l) The number of instances observed must be 
Urge eaougb to justifya generalization. If we ob¬ 
serve a correspondence between an antecedent and 
a consequent in but a few cases, we cannot reason¬ 
ably conclude therefrom that the two are causally 
connected. If, for example, we find a visitor at 
4 P. .M. on two or three successive occasions, we 
cannot hastily conclude therefrom that there i.s 
any connection between that hour and his visit. 
The coincidence may be purely accidental. Irv 
order to justify an inference that there is a causal 
connection between them, a more extended obser¬ 
vation must be made ; and if we really find that in 
numerous instances the individual pays visit only at 
4 P. M., then we may be justified in supposing that 
there is a causal connection between that hour and 
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his visit, tj., in supposing that the individual iind« 
that hour to be the most convenient for his visit 

(2) The Canon f<«ils in the case of Plurality of 
Causes. If one and the same eiTect can be produced 
by different causes on different occasions, then the 
Canon of Agreement can never warrant us in infer* 
ring that a variable factor in theantecedent isjjot a 
cause. In the above symbolical example li may be 
the cause of in tlie first ca'-c, ]) In the end, and K. 
in the 31'd. 'Iiius, on the assumption of the doctrine 
of plurality of causes, we cannot conclude that 
B, D, or R is not the cause of (t, because it is not 
uniformly preceded by an)' one of them. When, 
for example, a conjuror produces wonderful results 
iiy different tracks on different occasions, taking 
care to use his w^tiid in eacii case,'then the inference 
that his wand, and not the tricks, is the cau.se of 
the results is evidently not valid,. though it is so 
suggested to tiie spectators. Likewise, a doctor 
may administer castor oil with rose syrup to a 
patient, mercury with rose syrup to another, and 
croton-oil with rose syrup to a third person, and 
the common result in all these cases is loose 
evacuation. From this evidently we are not 
justified in inferring that rose syrup is a laxative, 
though such an inference may be suggested to a 
layman. This defect is remedied, as we shall see, 
by the employment of the Joint Method or even 
by the Method of Difference. 

(3) The Method of .Agreement being mainly 
a method of observation is subject to the limitations 
9f observation. Its conclusion, therefore, cannot be 
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more than a mere probability or a tentative certainty 
unless it is verified by the negative instances. In 
fact this method fails to prove (but only suggests) 
causal connection between the constant factors in 
the antecedents and consequents. All that the 
Canon of Agreement shows is that the one (the 
constant antecedent) goes with the other (the con¬ 
stant consequent); but these two factors may be 
related simply by co-existence and not by, causa¬ 
tion, in which case an inductive generalization 
would be highly precarious. Or, the common ante¬ 
cedent and the common consequent may be the 
co-effects of some other cause, as in the case of day 
and night. ‘ It was a general belief at St. Kilda,” 
says Dr. Parii?, ' that the arrival of a ship gave all 
the inhabitants Dr. John Campbe'I look a 
great deal of pains 'o ascertain tiie fact, and to 
explain it as the effect of effluvia arising from 
human bodies; the simple truth, however, was, that 
the situation of St. Kilda renders a north-east wind 
indispensably necessary before a stranger can land 
—the wind, not the stranger, occasioned the epi¬ 
demic.” (Pharmacologia, p. 89.) We see, then, that 
the Canon of Agreement, though often employed 
by common [reople, is not competent to prove a 
causal connection, which lies at the root of all 
valid inductive generalizations. 

§ 5 . (11) Tbe Canon Of tbe Joint Method 
of Agreement in Presence and in Absence. 
If[i) (wc or more instances in which a phenomenon 
occurs have only otte other circumstance {consequent 
or antecedent) in common, while {it) tm-^^ more 
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instances in which it dots not occur have nothing else 
in common save the absence of that circumstance ; 
the circumstance in which atone the two sets of 
instances differ throughout (being present in the first 
set and absent in the second) is the effect or the cause 
of the p/unomenon, or causally connected with it. 

Agreement in Presence. Agreement in Absence, lilustrition. 
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This Canon implies the double application of 
the Method of Agreement, yis., Agreement in 
Presence and Agreement in Absence. It implies 
that whatever is present in several observed in¬ 
stances with the presence of a phenomenon, and is 
absent in several observed instances with its absence, 
is causaliy connected with the phenomenon. It is, 
accordingly, applied where there are two sets of 
instances differing only in one antecedent and one 
consequent, which are uniformly present in the 
instances of one set and uniformly absent from 
the instances of the other. When this is the case, 
we naturally suspect that the antecedent and the 
consequent which are present in the positive 
instances and absent from the negative ones are 
related either as cause and effect or by some bond 
of causation whxh chains them together. Thus, 
in the symbolical example given above, we find ir> 
the first set of instances ^ to be common to all 
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§ 6- (III) The Canon of Difference. // 

an instance in wkieh a phenomenon occurs and an 
instance in which it does not occur, have every other 
circumstance in common save one, that one [whether 
consequent or antecedent) occurring only in the 
former ; the circumstance in which alone the two 
instances differ is the effect, or the cause, or an in- 
dispensable condition of the phenomenon. 

What this Canon implies is that when we have 
a pair of clearly defined instances of succession, 
agreeing In all respects except an antecedent and 
a consequent, which are present in one case but 
absent in the other, then we are led to think that 
the antecedent and the consequent are causally 
connected. When the presence of an agent, there¬ 
fore, is followed by the appearance, and its ab¬ 
sence by the disappearance, of a certain event 
(other conditions remaining the same), then it 
is generally thought that there is a causal connec¬ 
tion between the agent and the event Thus, 

ABC BC 

abc. be. 

Here we notice in the first case that ABC are 
followed by abc, while in the second case we find 
that BC are followed by be. in the second case 
we find that A is absent from the antecedent, and. 
a is absent from the consequent Hence, we 
naturally conclude that A is the cause of a ; for 
the two are uniformly present in the first, and they 
are uniformly absent from the second case. This 
Canon of Difference has thus its force even when 
it is employed as a method of observation. 
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its chief merit lies in its being employed as an 
instrument of experiment. When, having ob> 
served that A is followed by a, we suspect that 
they are causally connected, and then we have 
recourse to experiment to verify our suspicion, the 
full force of this method Is clearly illustrated. We 
remove, for example, A and we find that a also 
disappears ; and this is a conclusive proof that A 
is the c^use of a. We And, for example, that when 
we strike a bell placed in the receiver of an air- 
punvp full of air, sound is produced ; but as soon as 
the air is pumped out, there is no more any sound. 
We are, accordingly, led to think that sound is 
produced by the vibration of air. Hut, in order 
that this conclusive evidence tnay be forthcom¬ 
ing, the positive and negative instances should 
agree in all respects except one (vis., the presence 
in the one case, and the absence in the other, 
of the supposed cause and the effect) ; otherwise 
the absence of the effect in the second case may 
be due to some other change. Hence, it is remarked 
that the Canon of Difference is peculiarly effi¬ 
cacious in establishing inductive generalization*, 
though it is often very difficult fully to satisfy the 
r^uirements of this Canon. When, for example, 
an individual suffers from ill-health in apaiticulac 
place, and suspects that its climate is injurious to 
him, he may migrate to some other place and may 
be completely cured. From this he may infer that 
the climate of the first place was the real cause of 
his illness. But, such an inference is precariou*, 
when other changes are simultaneously introduced, 
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such as those in diet and habits. It may thus be 
altogether erroneous to attribute his illness to cli¬ 
mate, when It mi„>ht have been due to previous diet 
or habits. (.Vide Chap. XXX, § 6.) 

It may he mentioned here that the Method of 
Difference may operate either by .subtraction or 
by addition. Thus, the withdrawal of an antece¬ 
dent and the immediate disappearance of a conse¬ 
quent may as much rouse the suspicion of a* causal 
connection between them, as the introduction of 
an antecedent and the immediate appearance of a 
consequent. Tims, when the sun Is suddenly ob¬ 
scured by a cloud we infer not merely that the sun 
is the cause of light, but also that the cloud is the 
cause of darkness. . Hence elimination or addition 
may reveal a causal link, provided the other cir¬ 
cumstances remain the .same. (Vide 5 4.) 


itifgenertHy We have .said that all me 1 are born logicians, 

more or Ie.ss. There is a natural tendency even 
in children to exercise their intelligence aright for 
the attainment of truth. Thus, the canon of Dif¬ 
ference, as the most cogent Experimental Method, 
is often employed even by children and rustics to. 
determine a relation of causation. When a child, 
for example, finds that on shutting the eyes there 
is no visual experience, while on opening them 
there is, it naturally infers that the eyes are the 
organ of vision. Similarly, a cultivator attributes bad 
harvest to drought when he finds that, other cir¬ 
cumstances bring equal, there is good harvest 
when there is rain, while the absence of rain is 
attended by the failure of crop. If instances be 
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multiplied, and inferencj drawn from several cases 
of agreement I’n presence and absence, then the 
j^round ofinfereice is not the Method of Differ¬ 
ence, but the Joint Meiiiod, as explained above. 
It may also be mentioned that .the Method of 
Difference is not frustrated by Pluriility of Causes. 
If, with the removal of a particular antecedent, 
a particular con'.equent al.so disappears, it proves 
that thby are causally connected, whatever other 
causes might possibly exist. 

From the above account we may easily gather 
the important points of difference between the 
Joint Method and the Method of Difference ; (i) 
The Joint Method is generally employed in those 
sciences or spheres of inquir)'jvhere we have to 
depend on observation ; but the Me hod of D f- 
ference is pre-eininently experimental. The former 
is thus not so conclusive as the latter. (2) The 
Joint Method requires a large number of instances, 
both positive and negative ; but only two in¬ 
stances, one positive and the other negative, are 
sufficient for the Method of Difference. Thus, 
the firmer is comparatively laborious, while the 
latter rather ea«y when possible. (3) In the 
Method of Difference we prove our point directly 
by comparing the positive with the negative in¬ 
stance. But in the Joint Method the result is first 
obtained from the positive instances and then it 
is confirmed by the negative ones. Hence the 
Joint Method has sometimes been called the ‘In¬ 
direct Method of Difference.' 

§ 7. (IV) The Canon of Concomitant 
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Variatioaa. Whatever phenomenon varies in 
liny manner whenever another phenomenon (const' 
quent or antecedent) varies in some particular man* 
tier is either a cause or an effect of that phenomenon^ 
or is connected with it through some fact of causa- 
tion. 

As variations are chants in time, whin any 
correspondence is repeatedly noticed between 
them, we naturally attribute it to causal connec¬ 
tion and not to mere chance. Of course, extended 
observation and careful study are necessary b.-fore 
we are justihtd in arriving at such a conclusion ; 
and the more dehnite and exact the correspond¬ 
ence, the surer the c mclusion. ‘'The illustrations 
of this law,” as Jevons observes, ‘‘are infinitely 
numerous. Thus Mr. Joule of Manchester, con¬ 
clusively proved that friction is a cause of heat by 
expendii'g exact quantities of force by rubbing 
one substance against another, and showed that 
the heat produced was exactly greater or less in 
proportion as the force was greater or less, We 
can apply the method to many cases which had 
previously been treated by the simple method of 
difference; thus instead of striking a bell in a 
complete vacuum, we can strike it with a very little 
air in the receiver of the air-pump, and we then 
iiear a very faint sound, which increases or de¬ 
creases every time we Increase or decrease the 
density of the air. This experiment conclusively 
satisfies any person that air is the cause of the 
transmission of sound” {Elementary Lessons in 
Logic, pp. 249-250^) 
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This Method of Concooiitant Variations istpplU It u applitd 
•cable to those cases in which the Method of Dif- 

ference properly be employed : vts., the oor^alble'* 

oases in which the supposed potent factors are 
what are called 'Permanent Causes’, iJ, causes of 

4 

such a kind that their/o/a/ elimination from the 
phenomena under investigation is not possible. 

Heat, cohesion, gravity, for example, are factors 
which c^inot altogether be excluded from material 
bodies. Hence, in studying phenomena connected 
with these attributes, we are to apply this Canon. 

When we observe variations in intensity with tilusuations. 
regard to, say, ‘heat’ and also variations with 
regard to, say, 'volume,'we naturally infer a corres¬ 
pondence between ‘heat’ and ‘volume’ or ‘density.’ 

It is surmised that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, and this suspicion is based on this Canon. 

We notice the difference in weight or size of the 
brain in the case of different species or individ¬ 
uals, and wc also rfctice variation in the degree 
of mental power. And, as we find differences in 
weight or s'ze varying with degrees of mental 
power, we naturally surmise that the two are caus¬ 
ally connected. 

These illustrations bring out the efficacy of 
this Canon in suggesting a hypothes's. Of course, 
all the Canons are methods of proof and not 
of discover)'. Chap. I, § 13.) But, it should ThisC*imn 

be remembered that concomitant variations '* •" •'‘I 
materially help discovery when the phenomena 
under investigation are arranged in a graduated 
scale. “I have shown," observes Professor Ferri, 
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“that in France there is a manifest correspondence 
of increase and decrease between the number of 
Inmicidei', assaults, and malicious wjundin?, and 
the more or less abundant vintage, especially in 
the year of extraordinary variations, whether of 
failure ff the vintage (1853*5, 1859, 1867, 1873, 
1878-80), attended by aremarkable diminution of 
crime (assaults and wounding), or of abundant 
vintages (1850, 1856-8. 1862-3, iSds, 1868, 1874-5), 
attended by an increase of crime.'* {Criminal 
Sociology, Trans., p. 117.) And he further 
illu-itrates how these crimes “in their oscillations 
from month to month display a characteristic 
increase during the vintage periods, from June to 
December, ixitwi’hstanding the constant diminu¬ 
tion of other offences.” {P. 77.) 

This Canon may be regarde 1 as a modification 
of the Canon of Agreement or of the Csimn of 
Difference, according as the ch|nges under investi¬ 
gation are accompanied or not by other changes. 
Thus, if Wi find .4 B C followed by / m n. 
(2 A) B'C’ followed by (2 t) m'n', (3 A) RT’ 
followed by (3 /) m'^n", then we have to single out 
the c ninection between A and I in the midst of other 
variable factors (such as BC, B'C', B^C", m n, m'li’, 
rn'ii'), as in the case of the Method of Agreement. 
If, however, the attendant circumstances do not 
vary, but remain constant [such as .^BC followed 
b)' /mn, (zA) BC fulIoAcd by {2I} mn, {^A) BC 
followed by (3 mn], then the connection between^ 
A and / stands out distinctly, owing to the absence 
of other concomitant changes, as in the case of the 
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Method of Difference. In the former case, of course, 
the conclusion is nut so certain as in tlie latter, since 
the correspondence/n the var/ali’ons of // and /may 
then be due, not to a direct causal connection be¬ 
tween them, but t) otiier causes, such ds B or C asso¬ 
ciated with A and varying with it, or something 
else, owing to whose influence all these factors vary, 

It should also be noticed In this connection that 
the Method of Concomitant Variations i< applicable 
to cases where there are variations in quantity, 
Ou-flitative variations are measurable by the other 
Canons. Quantitative variations may be illustrated 
either in a direct or in an inverse form, hor ex- 
am[)lc, if a train travels 20 miles an hour when 
drawn by one locomotive, 40 miles an hour when 
drawn by two, and 60 miles aniiour whet) drawn 
by three, we readily see the cau.sal connection 
between motion and steam power. Similarly, if 
the intensity of a current of water becomes } when 
only one barrier is erected, ^ when two are set up, 
and ff when three are employed, we easily discover 
the connection between a barrier and check on a 
water-current. Thus, correspotidence in the varia¬ 
tion of two phenomena, either in a direct or in an 
inverse form, naturally in.spires in us a belief in 
llieir causa! connection. 

The Canon of Concomitant Variations is em¬ 
ployed to bring out a causal connection prominently 
by what are known as the Graphic Method and 
the Method of Gradations, T/ie Graphic Method* 


It is appli¬ 
cable to 
quantiiative 
variations. 
manKestcfd 
either in 4 
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variation^ 

being 
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* The Graphic Method U ofuD used in sUiistieal inquiries, at it 
shows at a glance the flactaations which we want to notice. The 
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IS the pictorial representation of the factors which 

TheGr«phic vary together and which are suspected to be 
Method and , . _ 

connected by way or causation. The Graphic 

Method may be illustrated by the following 

diagrams representing the correspondence between, 

say, the degree of heat and the quantity of volume, 

or say the prevalence of a disease (r^., plague) and 

change of season 



DEGREES OF HEAT. MONTHS OF A YEAR. 


The following diagram represents also graphically 
correspondence between the variation in tempera¬ 
ture and the lapse of time in the course of the 
typhus fever:— 



ftbscisiH or horfX')nt«I line xhows vtriation in ftn agent or conditlorii 
e%ll(d iUt V4rt4iii, while the ordinates ot perpendicQltifi indicate 
variations In the coimeclfd phenomenon, called tl:e pariant* See 
the diagracaa oo the neit pagCi 
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The Mtthod of Gradations or what is called the 
Serial Method consists in arranging in a series, or 
in a graduated scale, several objects illustrating 
variations in some fundamental attribute. For 
example, we may arrange human brains of 
different 5i2es or weights and notice corresponding 
variations in mental powers, or we may arrange 
the different modern languages in a series accord¬ 
ing to the degree of complexity and we may also 
notice corresponding variations in culture, and 
thus detect a causal connection between the two 
{viz., the size or weight of the human brain and the 
degree of mental power in the one case, and the 
richness of language and the degree' of mental 
culture in the other).* [FiWirChap XXVI, § 2 ] If 
we .supplement such an inquiry By an examinati )n 
of the brains and tlie mental powers of other 
animals or the study of languages in the different 
periods of history among different nations, th?n 
such a procedure is described as the Comparative 
Method. 


the Method 
of Gradatioflh 
or the Serial 
Method are 
based on thi> 
Caocn. 


The 

Comparative 

Meibo<'» 


* Dr. BoMnqaet writcs«-*l remembei that a great mary year^ 
a^o I hardly L'eSieved m (be btone*aj>e tO'>U being really tuuli made 
by men. I had only seen a few bad specimeos^ one or ta'o of whicii 
1 still iU\uk were jQst accidentally broken fimls whirh an old comiuy 
eUrgyman took fur alone*age tools. This was to me then a mere 
l>ue«s, that the cotlin^ shape proved the fl:nt^ to have been 
made by men. And obviously, >f I bad seea hand reds of specimens 
no better than these, 1 should have treated it as a mere goess all the 
same. Bat I happened to go to Siiisboty, and there 1 saw the 
famous Brack more Maseum, where there are not only b cod reds of 
specimens, but specimens ariasged ia series from the most beaatlful 
knives and arrow-heads to the loiesr. There one's eye caught the 
common look of them at once, the belter specimens helping one to 
interpret the worse, and the guesa wasalioo4l turned into a demons* 
tution, because ooe’i eyes were opened to the sort of bandwuik 
which these tblogi eahibit, and to the way in whieli they are 
chipped and diked.'* [Ejsfntta/s e/ L^pc, pp. 143 144.) 
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The employment of this Method is sometimes 
rendered difficult owing to iircgula'ities in the 
correspondence of certaiti variations. In the case 
of Weber’s Jaw, f.>r example, we notice that bsyond 
certain limits the exact c irrespondence between 
the quantity of (lie stimulus and the intensity cf 
the resulting sensation d -es not hold good; and wc 
similarly find that water contracts as temperature 
falls till the freezing ooint is reached, after which 
It begins lo expand. And the result of this 
method cannot be regarded as absolutely con* 
elusive even in the case where two variations are 
t'jund to have a definite numerical ratio between 
them, h r they may both l)e but co-ciTects of a 
:.ertain agent instead of being mutually related as 
cause and effect'. In such cases, we must liave 
recourse to wider observation and other methods 
to be sure of connection, suggested by this 
metitod. 

5 8. (V) Tbo Canon of Residues. Su/’- 

duct from any phenomenon such part as previous 
"iduciions have shown to be the effect of certain 
antecedents, and the residue of tlu phenomenon is 
the effect of tlu remaining antecedents. 

This canon implies that when any part of a 
complex phenomenon is known to be due to 
ceitdin causes the remaining or residual portion 
is due to some other cause besides the known. 

It is applicable to complex cas-;s in which an 
aggregate of several conditions or causes gives 
rise to an aggregate of several effects. If, for 
example, we observe invariably and uncondi* 
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tionally followed by abc, and we know from pre¬ 
vious inductions that B is the cause of b and C is 
the cause of c, then we can safely conclude that the 
residual or remaining antecedent A is the cause 
of the residual or remaining consequent a. Here 
the situation is a complex one, so that we cannot 
altogether separate A from its natural concomit¬ 
ants B and C, nor a from b and c. But, by sub¬ 
traction^ we infer that the remaining antecedent is 
the cause of the remaining consequent. Hence 
the Canon or Method is known as the Canon or 
Method o( Residues. 

This Canon rests evidently on the assumption 
that a cause must be adequate to the eiTect; so 
that when a part of a complex effect remains 
unaccounted for, we are led to attribute it to a 
cause other than the known causes of the other 
parts. If, then, we find some invariable antecedent 
ass iciated with these causes, we naturally suspect 
It to be the cause of the residual phenomenon, as in 
the symbolical illustration given above. If, however, 
no such antecedent is presented to us, we are driven 
to hunt fur it by analogies and past experiences, 
in order satisfactorily to explain the remaining 
effect, VVe thus see that the Method of Residues 
may b? applied in two distinct, though allied, 
ways. Let us consider them separately. 

(i) This method is applied to find out the 
agency of each of the several causes which combine 
to produce a complex effect, as indicated in the 
symbolical example given above. The enunciation 
of the Canon as given above from Mill, serves this 
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purpose. Wbeo, far example^ I smell a nosegay 
consisting of three kinds of flowers, the smells of 
two of which are known to me, then by this method 
I can refer the third smell to the third kind of 
flower. Similarly, if 1 weigh a bag with its con> 
tents, I can determine the weight of the contents 
by this method, when the weight of the bag is 
known to me. This method is also employed by 
Mill to infer the possible existence of a priori fac* 
tors. He tries to explain our knowledge by 
reference to experience; and he mentions that if 
he failed thus to account for all the constituents 
of knowledge, then the residual factors might b: 
explained by reference to a priori origin, the mind 
being the only other alternative source of know¬ 
ledge. “The original elements,” he writes, “can 
only come to light as residual phenomena, by a 
previous study of the modes of generation of the 
mental facts which are confessedly not original.” 
{Examination, p. 179.) 

(2) A more important application of the 
Method, however, is to discover an unknown cause 
of a residual phenomenon not explained by the 
given causes. Many examples cited by'Mill and 
his followers illustrate this application, though it 
does not readily follow from the enunciation as 
given by them. To justify this use a distinct rule 
is needed, which may be enunciated thus:— When 
any pari of a complex phenomenon is still unexplained 
by the causes which have been assigned, a further 
cause for this remainder must be sought. This 
form of the Canon is illustrated in the discovery 
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of Neptune. It was noticed by astronomers 
that Uranus deviated a little from its calcula¬ 
ted path. This residual phenomenon, vis., the 
deviation, was accounted for by the hypothesis of 
an unknown body to whose influence the devia¬ 
tion was supposed to be due. The telescope was 
directed to the suspected part of the heavens with 
the result that Neptune was discovered as the 
cause of this deviation. Similarly, the discovery of 
argon was due to this method. It was found that 
nitrogen as found in the atmosphere was slightly 
heavier than nitrogen obtained from chemical 
sources. The cause of this difference in weight 
was supposed to be due to the presence of some 
ether gas in the atmosphere, which was sub¬ 
sequently discovered to le argon. 

The above are the two chief applications of 
this method, though, no doubt, there is a third 
possibility of trying to discover the effect of a 
residual cause or antecedent. When, for example, 
we know ABC to be the antecedents, and also a to 
be the effect of and the effect of if, then we 
may be on the look out for the effect of C. Such a 
problem may, however, be solved easily by experi¬ 
ment, where possible, or by a study of other 
instances or combinations in which (7 is present. 

This method is, thus, valuable rather as a 
source of hypotheses than as an instrument of prov¬ 
ing or testing them. Hence it may be said to be a 
method rather of discovery than proof. In fact it 
has beesi found particularly useful, as we have 
seen, in the discoveries of physical sciences, 
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It is clear that this method very closely 
resembles the Method of Difference. But there 
is also a distinction between the two methods. In 
the Method of Difference the negative instance is 
obtained by direct experience, by observation 
and experiment, whereas in the Method of Residues 
it Is got by deduction from our prior knowledge of 
causal connections. Thus, unlike the Method of 
Difference, this method is based upon a previous 
knowledge of the laws of operation of different 
causes and a deductive computation of their total 
effect. 

Like the method of concomitant variations, this 
method is specially concerned with quantitative 
investigations, its aim being to offer a complete 
and precise explanation of a fact. It is sometimes 
called a Deductive Method, as its procedure Is 
prominently deductive. It 6rst deduces the known 
consequences of known causes according to the 
known laws of their operation, and then, to com¬ 
plete the explanation, tries to deduce the known 
consequence of an unknown cause or, at times, the 
unknown consequence of a known cause, supposed 
to operate according to certain laws. Herein does 
it differ from the other Experimental Methods 
which proceed mainly by observation and experi¬ 
ment. But, inspite of this difference, we are not 
justified in calling this method Deductive, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the other Inductive Methods, on 
the following grounds:—(i) The formation of 
hypothesis and deduction of consequences from it 
with aview to its verification are essential to all the 
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Methods, (2} Verification by an appeal to obser¬ 
vation and experiment is necessary in all the 
Methods to set at rest any doubt about the correct¬ 
ness of our conclusion. (3) In a certain sense, all 
the Canons or Methods may be said to be deduc¬ 
tive, for ail of them follow immediately from the 
law of causation. In fact, the inductive canons, 
as we have seen, may be regarded as immediate 
inferences from the law of causation; and the 
application of these canons to particular cases to 
arrive at universal propositions may therefore be 
regarde i as syllogistic inferences. (Vide § 1.) 

It may be mentioned in this connection that, 
as our knowledge progresses and the sciences 
become more and more deductive \^Vide Chap. I, 
12], there is greater room for the application of 
this Canon. " It is by this process," says Sir John 
Herschel, “ that science, in its present advanced 
state, is chiefly promoted. Most of the phenomena 
which nature presents are very complicated ; and 
when the effects of all known causes are estimated 
with exactness, and subducted, the residual facts 
are constantly appearing in the form of phenomena 
altogether new, and leading to the most important 
conclusions.” {Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy, § 158.) 

§ 9 - Characteristics and Uses of the 
CaQons or Methods, it is clear from the above 
account that all the Inductive Methods are like Are 
purging away the dross of append^'es and bring¬ 
ing out the golden link of causal connection, which 
binds the phenomena under investigation, In its 
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purity. Having explained in the above sections 
the different Methods one by on“, let us now 
briefly indicate their characteristics and uses. 

The Uethod of Agreement. It is pre-eminently a 
method of observation in which we notice the 
phenomena under investig-ttion as they are 
presented to us in the natural course of events. 
Besides the active regulation of attention to watch 
with care the phenomena observed, there' is no 
active regulation of the phenomena themselves, 
such as we find in experiment. There is, thus, the 
difficulty of discovering whether-the connected 
phenomena are related by way of causation or co¬ 
existence, for the most cogent test of causal connec¬ 
tion {vis., that, with the disappearance of the cause, 
the effect also disappears) cannot be applied to 
phenomena over which we have no control. We 
have also seen that the Method fails in the case of 
Plurality of Causes. {V/de^^.) In spite of these 
disadvantages this method is most commonly used 
both by the ignorant and the learned in arriving at 
empirical and scientific generalizations. There are 
phenomena, such as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
hurricanes movements of heavenly bodies, epidem¬ 
ics which can never be produced by experiment; 
and in such cases we must necessarily employ this 
Method. We have recourse to this method also 
when an agency is too dangerous to be experi¬ 
mented upon, as when we wish to determine the 
effects of misrule or of some violent poison. 

The Joint K«thod. It is more conclusive than 
the Method of Agreement, for the positive and 
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negalive instances taken together produce a strong 
presumption in favour of a causa! connection 
between the phenomena under investigation. As 
the positive instances agree only in the presence of 
the plienomena in question and the negative in' 
stances, in their absence, there Is a strong proba¬ 
bility of a causal link, specially when sequence is 
proved. We have seen that when the negative 
instances are exhaustive and eliminate all possible 
ciuses, the supposiiion of a plurality of causes is 
excluded. (Vide | 6.) 

The Uetbod of DlfferoDca. It is pre-eminently a 
me'hud of experiment and is most cogent in prov¬ 
ing the causal connection. The requirements of 
this method are, no doubt, very stringent; but, 
when they are satisfied, ths projf is most conclu¬ 
sive. If the positive and the negative instance 
differ in nothing else than in the phenomena 
u idcr investigation, then there is no doubt about 
their being connected by way of causation. 
“Agreement and Difference," says Uain, “can be 
easily compared as to their respective advantages 
and disadvantages. Agreement needs a large 
number uf instances, but their character is not 
restricted. Any instance that omits a single ante¬ 
cedent contributes to the result •, the repetition of the 
same instance is of use only as giving means of 
selection. Difference requires only one instance ; 
but that one is peculiar, and rarely to be found.” 
(Logic, 11 , p. 6o.) 

Tha Kathod of Coneomitaat TarUttost. It la appli¬ 
cable, as explained above, to those cases where 
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the phenomena under investigation cannot be 
altogether eliminated. If, therefore, we observe 
that they rise or fall together in intensity, we are 
led to think that they are connected by causation. 
When living in a hot climate, we find that the 
rise of temperature is accompanied by d-presslon 
of spirits, and that the greater the rise the greater 
the depression, then we naturally suspect that they 
are causally connected. To determine <yhcther 
the phenomena thus varying together are related 
as cause and effect or as the co*effects of some 
other cause (as in the case of the rise of a river 
and the velocity of its current, both of which may 
be determined by rainfall', we should ascertain 
whether there is invariable succession or mere 
co-variation. Corfcomitance, we should remember, 
is illustrated either (<2, in a direct or (^) in an in¬ 
verse form. For example, (<») the greater the fuel, 
the greater the combustion ; the greater the per¬ 
severance, the greater the likelihood of success ; 
or ( 3 ) the higher the altitude, the less the rise of 
water in the common pump or of mercury in the 
barometer ; the better the moral culture, the less 
the number of crimes. Both the forms are instruc¬ 
tive in suggesting and proving causal connections. 
We should also remember that this method often 
helps discovery, specially when concomitance is 
illustrated in an extreme form. "Very often,” 
observes Bain, “we are not alive to a connexion of 
cause and effect till an unusual manifestation of 
the one Is accompanied with an unusual manifesta¬ 
tion of the other. We may be using some hurtful 
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article of food for a len^h of time unknowingly ; 
the diiicovery is made by an accidental increase 
of quantity occurring with an aggravation of some 
painful sensation. This is one form of the efficacy 
of an Extreme Case; an efficacy felt both in science 
and in rlietoric.” {Ibid., p. 64.) 

Tb« Kfltbod of Beiidaot. It is applicable, as shown 
above, to complex cases in which we are partially 
aware of causal connections. It presupposes, not 
merely a knowledge of the laws governing certain 
elements of the complex instance under investiga* 
tion, but also the power of readily applying them 
to these elements, so that the law relating to the 
residual factor may correctly be suggested to the 
mind, This method thus involves abstraction 
and analysis in a prominent degree and requires 
also a rigid use of synihcbis to preclude the possi* 
bility of alternative hypotheses relating to other 
factors which might be supposed to exist. This 
method, accordingly, is emph'yed when some 
progress is made in inductive investigations and 
when a branch of study tends to become more and 
more deductive. [Vide Chap. I, § 12.) 

^ 10 > Unity of the Methods. The several 
Inductive Methods, explained above, are not equally 
fundamental } they are but different applications 
of agreement and difference, which, as we have 
seen, underlie alt inference. ( Vide Chap. IX, § 1.) 
Hence, Mill regards Agreement and Difference 
as the two fundamental Methods or Canons which 
lie at the root of all inductive inquiries. The Joint 
Method, Concomitant Variations, and Residues are 
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not at all applicable, if certain factors or aspects 
do not vary, while others remain constant. In 
the case of Concomitant Variations, for example, 
though the factors which are supposed to be 
causally connected cannot altogether be elimina¬ 
ted, yet they vary in regard to their intensities : 
there is tlius qualitative agreement with quantita¬ 
tive diffeience. And Agreement and Difference 
are really implicated in each other: in the icase of 
Agreement, we find also room for Difference, so 
far as the variable factors are concerned ; and, in 
the case of Difference also, room for Agreement, 
so far as the uniformity of sequence and the atten¬ 
dant circumstances are concerned. Mr. Read is 
inclined to hold that there Is really one method 
at bottom, wle,, that of Difference. “In final 
analysis”, he observes, “they are all reducible to 
one, namely. Difference ; for the cogency of the 
method of Agreement (as distinguished from a 
simple enumeration of instances agreeing in the 
coincidence of a supp )sed cause and its effect] 
depends upon the omission, in one instance after 
another, of all other circumstances ; which omis>iori 
is a point of difference." (Lope, p. 225.) It i.s. no 
doubt, true that there must be difference in identi¬ 
ty in order to reveal the efficient, as distinguished 
from the inert, factors in any case : we cannot infer 
a general relation by Agreement, if the several 
instances do not vary in respect of antecedents 
and consequents which are found to bs accidental. 
But it is scarcely correct to hold that Difference, 
and not Agreement, is the fundamental Method. 
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From mere Difference we can never infer anything. 
(Vide Chap. IX, § i.) Difference merely brings out 
prominently the fundamental agreement in the 
several instances, as the background in painting 
gives prominence to a figure. Agreement and 
Difference ultimately rest on the fundamental 
intellectual functions of assimilation and discri¬ 
mination. which underlie all mental processes 
whethtr'l'^gical or not; and thus the two methods 
are very closely connected. But if we be disposed 
to trace them to a single principle, then Agree¬ 
ment, Identity, or Consistency would seem to lie 
at the root of all inference or truth. (Fft/rChap. 
n,§ II.) 

It may be mentioned in this, connection that 
the different Methods or Canons may all be ap¬ 
plied to a case to determine a causal connection : 
some of the Methods may fail, some may be par¬ 
tially successful, while the rest may confirm the 
suspicion excited by the other Methods. Causal 
connection can scarcely be conclusively estab¬ 
lished by one Method alone. Even the Method of 
Difference, supposed to be so very convincing, 
leaves room for doubt, whether there may not be 
other influences owing to which both the antece¬ 
dent and the consequent appear and disappear 
together. This doubt can only be removed by the 
employment of the other Methods. The imperfec¬ 
tions of the different Methods are, to a great extent, 
neutralized when all of them are directed to one 
and the same inquiry : what is left doubtful by or.e 
Method may then be settled by another. When 
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all of them are focussed on the same investigation, 
they generally yield sufficient light to dispel all 
darkness and thus to reveal the causal connec* 
tion which may subsist between certain factors 
forming the subject-matter of inquiry, The truth 
of these remarks will be clear from the following 
section. 

§ 11 . Ezamplesoftlie Methods. Having 
now studied the different Inductive Methods or 
Canons, by which we must test the validity of 
every inductive generalization, let us next try to 
apply our theoretical knowledge to some concrete 
cases to prove the uses of these Methods or Canons. 

(t) The phenomenon of 'Dew' is ordinarily 
taken as illustrating more or less perfectly the 
several conditions of inductive inquiry, as indicated 
in Chapter XVI, § 5. 

(i) Observation. The first step necessary for 
the discovery of the cause of ‘dew’ is to observe 
carefully the phenomenon which we try to explain 
and to mark it out from other analogous phenom¬ 
ena. We observe the formation of ‘dew’ in the 
form of moisture ; and we distinguish this from 
other similar phenomena like ‘fog’, ‘mist,’ or ‘rain’ 
by the fact that ‘dew’ is the spontaneous deposi¬ 
tion of moisture on a surface when there is no 
viubte wetness in the atmosphere. 

■fii) Definition. This leads to the definition 
of ‘dew’, which conveys a precise knowledge of the 
phenomenon under investigation. 

(iii) Analysis. The phenomenon to be ex¬ 
plained being an effect, we cannot possibly have 
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recourse to experiment. So we must observe with 

* 

care the phenomenon and its concomitant circum* 
stances, with a view to frame some hypothesis 
about its cause. The concomitant circumstance, 
which at once attracts our notice, is the nightfall, 
involving coldness and darkness. This may be 
regarded as an analysis of the situation essential 
to the formation of a hypothesis. 

(iv) , Framinf' Hypotheses. When by analysis fi'flStartinfr 
we find that darkness and coldness are generally 

the uniform conditions of the production of 'dew,’ 
we naturally suspect one or both of these factors to 
be the cause of ‘dew.’ Thus, we form hypotheses 
to account for the phenomenon. 

(v) Exclusion of Rival Hypotheses. But the (pi Esclujion 
hypothesis in favour of darkness is excluded by hypo,*'„e* by 
the fact that ‘dew’ is sometimes deposited before el'm'n^'on 
nightfall and also by the fact that ‘dew’ is not 

formed every night. Thus, we are driven to the 
onlv alternative that coldness is perhaps the cause 
of ‘dew.’ 

(vi) Application of the Inductive Methods or (wi AppUca- 
Canons. Let us test this hypotliesis by applying 

the several Inductive Methods or Canons. Methods; 

(i) When we apply the Uethod of Agreement, (o Agree- 
we find that the object on which ‘dew’ is deposited ’ 
is colder than the surrounding atmosphere. If we 
test it by using the thermometer, we also find that 
the temperature of a dewed object is less than that 
of its surrounding atmosphere. This illustrates 
Agreement in Presence : whenever a surface is 
dewed, it is colder than the air around it. But, 
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Agreement in Absence is not always illustrated : 
there may be cases of surface coldness without any 
deposition of ‘dew.’ 

(2) The /oint Method (which is but a combi¬ 
nation of Agreement in Presence and Agreement 
in Absence) thus fails to discover the cause in this 
case. 

(3) Let us now apply the Method of Difference 
We observe in the same night that some objects 
are dewed while others are not; and we find also 
that the one class of obj-cts is colder than the 
other. From this we nat>irally suspect that coldness 
is perhaps the cause of the deposition of'dew.' 
But $uch a suspicion is unwarrantable, for the ob¬ 
jects which differ in temperature [e^.. a blade of 
grass and a piete of metal) als> differ in msny 
other rfspec'S. And ihus an uncertainty is left as 
to which of the varying circumstances is really the 
cause of ‘dew.’ 

(4^ Let us now see whether the Method of Con- 

• 

comitant Variations is applicable. And we find 
that the method i.s illustrated in three ways here :— 

(a) VV^ien we take into account the character 
of the material, wc find that all objects are not 
eijually dewed. If, for example, we expose wood, 
metal, glsss, cloth, in the same night, we find 
that they are dewed in different degrees ; some are 
dewed more and some, less. And we find that the 
degree of the deposition of dew depends inversely 
on the conducting power of the object dewel ; 
good conductors are less dewed and bad conduc- 
tori are more dewed ; and the quantity of ‘dew’ 
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depsnds on the degree of the badnsss of con¬ 
ducting power. 

lb) If we compare objects by reference to their su'**"* 
surfaces, we find that rough and black surfaces are 
better dewed than smooth and white ones. And 
it is known that rough and black surfaces are good 
radiators of heat. So, we conclude that the quan¬ 
tity of ‘dew’ varies diiectly with the radiating 
power pf a substance. 

{o If we compare objects by reference to their atd'o 
texture, we find that compact bodies are less dewed 
than loose ones. And we know that compact 
bodies are good conductors of heat and loose 
bodi:S are bad conductors. This fact may be con¬ 
nected witl> {a). And, if we take ail these facts into 
consideration, we find that the degree of deposition 
of ‘clew’ depends always on the coldness of the 
surface. In the case of bad conduct >rs, and so in 
the case of loose bodies, the surface becomes cool 
so)ner, because the inner heat is not quickly trans¬ 
ferred to the surface owing to the defect of con¬ 
ducting pjwer. Thus, the Method of Concomi¬ 
tant Variations shows that the deposition of ‘dew’ 
is always connected with the coldness of the sur¬ 
face. But here another difficulty presents itself 
affording an opportunity for the application of the 
remaining canon. 

(5) We find that the deposition of ‘dew’ does (51 Residues, 
not always depend on either the absolute or the 
relative coldness of a surface. Though the difference 
between the atmospheric temperature and the tem¬ 
perature of a body be the same in two different 
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nights, yet we find that ‘dew* may be deposited in 
one night while not in the other. This evidently 
indicates that mere surface cooling is not the only 
condition of the deposition of‘dew’; there must be 
some other residual phenomenon which also deter* 
mines such deposition. This residual phenomenon 
was easily suggested by the speculation of Dalton, 
who had propounded his theory of Aqueous 
Vapour or the Atmosphere of Sieam. indicating 
the quantity of vapour which might be sustained 
in air. It had been proved by him that the quantity 
of aqueous vapour sustained in air varies with its 
temperature. The maximum quantity of vanour 
which may be supported in air at a temperature of 
8o® is saM to be equivalent to one inch of mercury j 
and an amount equal t » half an inch is supported 
at a temperature of 59°. Though the maximum 
quantity of vapour sustained in the atmosphere is 
thus determined by its temperature, yet we find 
that the air is not always saturated up to the 
extreme limit. In such cases, though there may 
be a fall in the temperature of the air owing to its 
contact with a cool surface, yet there may not be 
the conversion of vapour into water ne., the depo¬ 
sition of‘dew’), as the lowered temperature may still 
be able to sustain the comparatively less quantity 
of vapour. When, however, the temperature falls 
below the saturation point, then—and then alone— 
there is the formation of dew.’ Thus, the deposition 
of ‘ dew ’ on a body would depend not merely on the 
coldness of its surface but also on the quantity of 
vapour contained in tbe surrounding atmosphere. 
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We see, then, that the several Inductive 
Methods have proved a connection between ' dew' 
on the one hand and surface cooling and atmos¬ 
pheric humidity on the other. That this connec- Causal 
. . , , , , , , coonection is 

tion IS of a causal character is proved by two proved by 

circumstances :~ 

(1) Atmospheric humidity and coldness of (0*equence 
surface are known to precede and the deposition 

of dew is known to follow. 

9 

(2) Moreover, the quantitative aspect of the »nd(a)the 
causal connection shows that there is equivalence energy. 

in the transfer of energy. We know that water is 
converted into vapour by the application of heat; 
and it follows that the withdrawal of the heat leads 
to the reconversion of vapour into water. Hence 
we conclude that the humidity of the atmosphere 
and the coldness of surface are the conditions 
or cause of the deposition of‘dew,'which is the 
effect. 


(II) The following example taken by Mr. 
Ryland from the Pall Mall Gazette of the 15th 
October, 1883, may also be mentioned in this con¬ 
nection as illustrating the Inductive Methods 
“ In August, 1883, aa epidemic of typhoid fever 
occurred in Camden Town. The medical officer, 
Mr. Shirley Murphy, prepared a plan of the 
district, on which he marked all the houses which 
had been attacked. His scientiEc knowledge at 
once suggested to him a number of hypotheses 
as to the origin of the attack. Putting them 
briefly, they were (i) the Regent’s Canal ; (2) 
the water supply ; (3) the sanitary arrangements 


•••• 
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in the houses;(4) the milk supply. The use of 
his plan, and inquiry at the bouses, showed that 
the first three hypotheses were invalid. The 
houses attacked were not usually near the canal. 
Two water companies supplied the district, and 
houses supplied by both compan’es were attacked 
with impartiality. Sanitary defects existed both 
in attacked housc-s, and in those which escaped 
the disease; while the sanitary arrangements in 
some of the attacked houses were prrfect So 
far the positive and negative Methods of Agree¬ 
ment (Joint Method) had been applied as a 
means of testing the hypotheses arrived a^—nor, 
belt noticed, to suggest the hyp)theses, which 
were largely due to deductive icisoning from 
general laws of hygietie. 

"The fourth hypothesis remained. By ilie 
application of the Method of Residues, the case 
in favour of the fourth hypothesis was not 
(as Mill suggests) but perceptibly strength¬ 
ened, Now, by a direct use of the Method of 
Agreement, “it was discovered that out of 431 per¬ 
sons attacked, 368 were definitely known to obtain 
their milk from one particular milkman, Mr. X., 
while the remaining 63 might well have indirectly 
obtained it from him also...Out of all the houses 
attacked, 78 per cent received their milk from 
Mr. X,” This use of the Method of Agreement was, 
however, probably twofold. After the first score 
or so of cases a strong suspicion was probably 
aroused in Mr. Murphy’s mind that Mr. X.’s 
milk was the true causa sine qua non ; while the 
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subsequent cases were, it would appear, rather 
used by way of test, or verification, of the hypothesis 
so formed. Whether this was so, the report gives 
no information. 

“ Mr. Murphy now definitely verified his hypoth¬ 
esis by examining the shop and premises of 
Mr, X, and the farms from which Mr. X. obtained 
the milk. Me succe::ded in proving that one of 
these farms, near St. Albans, was infected with 
typhoid, and thus finaliy showed the adequacy and 
truth of his hypothesis. As tlie older logicians 
would have said, he prove i that the typlioid fever 
infection in Mr. X.’s milk was a vira causa." 
{logic, pp. 218-220) 

(III) The dctcrmiintion of the value of vacci¬ 
nation as a (irophylactic against small-pox well 
illustrates the application of the Inductive Methods. 
Dr. Jenner, who discovered the efficacy of vaccina¬ 
tion as a protection against the distemper, was 
first led to inquire into the matter by h prevalent 
belief in Gioucestershiie that persons contracting 
cow-pox in dairy farms enjoyed immunity from 
small-p;x,* And his jntere.<5t was specially roused 
by the casual remark of a young country woman, 
who came to him for surgical advice, that she 
could not possibly t-tke the disease as she had had 
cow-p-jx before, (A) This prompted him to frame 
the* hypothesis that some protection could be 
obtained against the malady by inoculation with 
cow-pox matter. (B) He then set about to verify 

* Thii belief wai, no doubt, doe to geoeial experieoee eod ives 
thus besed on iodaciion by finple eoameixtion. 
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bis hypothesis, (i) And he commenced with 
experiments. His first case of vaccination wa$ 
that of a boy of 8 years, whom he inoculated with 
cow-pox matter taken from a sore on the hand of 
a dairy maid who had contracted the disease by 
milking cows suffering from cow-pox. But the 
conditions of the Method of Difference were not 
satisfied, as, besides vaccination, there might be 
many other unknown f-tctors calculated to ^secure 
protection from small-pox. (2) Hence he next 
inoculated other persons, all of whom enjoyed 
immunity from the disease. This gave him an 
opportunity for applyingthe Method of Agreement. 
(3) And, when to these positive instances the 
negative in.stances of non-inoculation with greater 
liability to the disease were added, there was an 
opening for the Joint Method (involving Agree¬ 
ment in Presence and in Absence). The success 
of these experiments induced Dr. Jenner to believe 
that the protective influence of vaccination was 
complete and permanent. Subsequent experience 
proved, however, that this was untrue ; and it 
thus afforded an opprertunity for the application of 
the remaining Inductive Methods. (4) The residual 
phenomenon required to secure adequate and 
durable protection was found in the necessity of 
re-vaccination after an interval of about ten years. 
(5) And the Method of Concomitant Variations 
was also illustrated, as it was found that the degree 
of safety was proportioned to the degree of success 
in vaccination. Thus, the Royal Commission, 
appointed in 1889 to report on the subject, observes 
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“The beneficial effects of vaccination are most 
experienced by those in whose case it has been 
most thorough. VVe think it may fairly be con* 
eluded that where the vaccine matter is inserted 
in three or four places, it is more effectual than 
when introduced into one or two places only, and 
that if the vaccination mirks arc of an area of 
half a square inch, they indicate a better state of 
proteotion than if their area be at all considerably 
below this." it may be mentioned in this connec¬ 
tion that Princess (afterwards Empress) Victoria 
was the first member of the royal family who was 
vaccinated when she was barely 3 months old, 
which had the effect of greatly diminishing the 
prejudice against Jenner’sdiscovery among ignorant 
people. 

§ 12 - ladaotive Methods as Methods 
of Explaaatioa. The aim of all inference 
evidently is to remove our perplexities and to 
satisfy our inquisitiveness. We are ever trying to 
reduce our detached experiences to system either 
by tracing facts to principles (induction) or by illus¬ 
trating principles by (acts (deduction). In order 
to achieve our end vve must in the first instance be 
sure of the character of the data - be they facts or 
principles—and then we mu-it take due care to 
employ the appropriate means to connect them 
with what is calculated to satisfy our understanding. 
Thus, in the case of deduction we must first deter¬ 
mine precisely the meaning and scope of a general 
truth before we seek to verify it by reference to 
concrete cases; and, likewise, in the case of indue- 
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tIon, we must previously be sure of the exact 
nature of the facts to be explained before we try to 
discover the laws which govern them. We see, 
then, how the Inductive Methods recessarily 
involve the two prominent steps of careful observa¬ 
tion and of no less cautious analysis and elimina¬ 
tion with a view to arrive at a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of the facts observed. We have already seen 
that observation and explanation are interconnected 
processes seeking to strengthen each other. (Vide 
Chap. XVII, 5 10.) We are, therefore, never 
satisfied with the bare observation of facts, but we 
push on to find out their explanation : we proceed 
from the ‘how’ or the ‘what’ of things to their 'why*. 
The employment of tfie Inductive Methods, ac¬ 
cordingly, implies a preliminary observation of 
facts (including experiment when possible) and a 
subsequent explanation of them by reference to 
the laws which the manipulation of the Methods 
necessarily leads us to infer. We should remember, 
however, that explanation is always relative to the 
character of the materials to be explained as well 
as to the capacity and attainments of the investiga¬ 
tor. (r/rf^Chap. II, § I.) We should thus never 
lose sight of the featurer of the objects observed to 
guide our inquiry and should also try to determine 
precisely their qualitative and quantitative aspects 
to render the inquiry definite and exact. And then 
we must examine carefully the steps and pre¬ 
suppositions involved in arriving at an explanation,' 
so that there may not be any flaw in the process. 
We must also bear in mind that inference and 
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expIan&tioQ are necessary only to finite intelligence 
that tries to render the obscure clear by tracing 
the unknown to what is known. To the Infinite 
Intelligence ail things are ever present and so 
nothing requires an explanation. (Viiie Chap. I, 
54.) As Laplace has said—''An intelligence who 
for a single instant should be acquainted with all 
the forces by which nature is animated, and with 
the several positions of the beings c imposing it, 
if further his intellect were vast enough to submit 
these data to analysis, would be able to include in 
one and the same formula the movements of the 
largest bodies in the universe and those of the 
lightest atom. Nothing would be uncertain for 
him : the future as well as the past would be 
present to his eyes.” 

§ 13 . Dif 9 .oaltles in IndactioD. It has 
been urged that the Inductive Principles and 
Meth »ds are rather of an ideal character scarcely 
applicable to the actual study of facts, which are 
often complex and at times even subtle in their 
omposition. The difficulties in the inductive 
procedure are believed to be (i) partly subjective 
and (2) partly objective. 

(i) The subjective difficulty is connected 
with the nature of our faculties and senses which 
are regarded as too coarse and obtuse to penetrate 
the subtleties of Nature. To determine, for 
example, the true cause of a malady or the proper 
effect of a remedy is not always an easy task. 

{2) The objective difficulty is connected with 
the facts themselves which we are called upon to 
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examine for inductive generalizations. The simpli¬ 
city and isolation of facts and circumstances, re* 
quired for inductive research, can scarcely be 
secured in practice. It is difficult, for example, 
to separate the eifects of legislation from those 
of social opinion in order to determine their res¬ 
pective values. Thus, it is said that in actual 
experience facts are not so simplified or arranged 
as antecedent and consequent, cause and effect, 
as to render the application of the Methods pos¬ 
sible. For example, the conditions of the Method 
of Agreement that ‘the instances must have no 
circumstance in common but one' and of the 
Method of Difference that ‘the two instances should 
differ in the presence of only one circumstance’ 
can be fulfilled only in an ideal rather than 
in an actual woild. Hence, Dr. Whewell says 
“The Methods take for granted the very thing 
which is most difficult to discover, the reduction 
of the phenomena to, formula: such as are here 
presented to us.” {Phil, of Discovery, p. 263.) 

It may be replied, however, that we must be 
satisfied with the degree of isolation or simplicity 
observable by us. Such Isolation or simplicity 
justifies generalizations which are aids to know¬ 
ledge as well as to practice. And a like remark 
applies to the so-called defects or imperfections 
of our senses and faculties. We must be content 
with such knowledge as we may acquire through 
them. To emphasize the defects of our constitu¬ 
tion as so very great as to exclude all definite 
knowledge, is merely to advocate a degree of 
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scepticism vvhich does away with all knowledge 
and theory alike. 

§ 14. Bzereitei. 

1. What do you uoderstaud by the Experimental 
Methods ? Why are they so called ? Indicate their aim and 
the uses to which each is appropriate. 

s« Show that the Experimental Methods are deductions 
from the Law of Caasation. Point out the particular aspect 
of Causation on which each of them is based. 

3. Gi^e a critical exposition of the special function and 
conclutiveness of each of the Experimental Methods and 
reduce them to two fundamental methods of Elimination. 

4- Illustrate by examples any (wo of Mill’s Experimental 
Methods. 

5 « Explain and illustrate the Method of Difrerence* 
showing how it is ofiener than any other the basis of ordi* 
naroy inferences. How is it related to the Method of Conco¬ 
mitant Variations f 

6. In what does the superiority of the Method of Dif- 
ference over the Method of Agreement consist ? What is the 
necessity for recourse to a third or Joint Method^ and what 
is the nature of that Meihod f 

7. Explain the Canon of the Double Method of Agree- 
ment^ and illustrate your answer by a concrete example. 
When is it necessary to employ this Meihod ? 

8. Expound, by a concrete appUcation, the canon of the 
Method of Concomitant Variaiiuns, indicating its diflferent 

forms. When is rt necessary to employ the Method ? Is it 
connected in any w^y with Elimination ? 

9. Are the Inductive Methods competent to prove can- 
sation f Can they be properly called inductive* ? 

10. Indicate the uses and defects of the Method of 
Agreement. Explain and examine the remark of Bain» 
^^Agreement ftr establishing an ultimate law is not the same 
as the Method of Agreement, in Mill’s Canon, for establish- 
iog cases of causation.” How cau the defects of the Method 
be remedied f 
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It, Determioe the characteristics and respective, values 
of the different Canoiifl of Indaction. Are they traceable to 
a single principle i 

13 , Discuss the question whether the Inductive Methods 
may be viewed as mere weapons of Eltcninatioa, Examine 
the atrempis of reducing them to one or two fundimentat 
methods. 

13. It has been said that it is probably the greatest 
merit io Mill’s logical writings that he points out the entire 
insufficiency of what is called the Baconian Method to detect 
ihe mote obscure and difficult laws of Nature. Explain 
what the Baconian Method is and in what respects Mill 
departs from it, 

14. Illustrate the employment of the Experimental 
Methods by reference to a concrete ca«e, say, an inquiry 
into the cause of dew. 

15. is in the comprehensive law of causation* itself 
once established by induction* that we have the instruments 
for eliminating causes and effects in the detail.' Explain 
this statement and illustrate it by examples. 

16. Explain and illustrate the following terms Varying 
the Circumstances* Inductive Elimination, Plurality of 
Causes* Intermixture of Effects, 

17. Explain and illustrate by a certain example the 
Method of Agreement. Point out the difficulties connected 
With the employment of this Method. 

18. ExpUin how Plurality of Causes and Intermixture 
of Effects affect the application of the Method of Agreement, 
What advantage has the Method of Dilference over the 
Method of Agreement, and wh ti advrtnia^ce has the latter 
over the former? 

rg. Analyse and exam ne the following arguments, indi¬ 
cating the methods employed toestabbsh the conclusions 

it) As some comets and certain meteoric showers are 
found to have the same orbits, it i$ surmised that all 
meteonc showers are but the debris of disintegrated comets. 
When Biela’s comet was missing, it was, accordingly, pre- 
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dieted that, when next due, U would be replaced by a 
meteoric shower ; and this predictioo was fulfilled. 

(s) Schwabe, after repeated observations, found that the 
sun-spots always reached their maximum once in about ten 
years. Lament similarly noticed that the range of the daily 
variation of the magnetic needle increased and decreased 
once in to years and 4 months. Sir Edward Sabine like¬ 
wise observed that magnetic storms reached a maximum of 
violence and frequency in about to years, and marked the 
remarkable^ coincidence between such storms and sun-spots 
in respect of their maximum and- minimum variations, 
whether in phase or duration. Hence it is supposed that 
the sun-spots are the causes of these magnetic disturbances. 

(3} With the help of the microscope infusoria or animal- 
cula were discovered by an observer ; and these' were sup¬ 
posed to have been spontaneously generated. A series of 
experiments were, accordingly, performed to verify its truth. 
Bottles were filled with the juices of meat extracted by boil¬ 
ing and were carefully corked and sealed with mastre. The 
closed battles were *hen intensely heated and allowed to 
cool. As subsequently living germs were seen in the 
enclosed meat-juices, the experiment was believed to support 
the theory of spontaneous generation, ^ince all such germs 
must have previously been killed by repeated beating. 

Some suspected, however, that the experiments had not 
been conducted with sufGcient care. Further experiments 
with different kinds of infusions gave, however, the same 
result. As, in these experiments, the infusions were enclosed 
in thin flasks and hermetically sealed and kept in boiling 
water for about an hour, all germs were evidently destroyed. 
And it was found that no infusoria subsequently appeared in 
them. But now it was said that soeb prolonged boilini^ had 
destroyed not merely the germs, but the germinative power 
of the Infusions as well. But this objection was easily over¬ 
thrown when it was found that the infusoria again appeared 
as soon as the infusions were exposed to air inspile of their 
previous intense and prolonged boiling. 
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These and analogous experiments tended to show that 
there is something in the atmosphere capable of producing 
life in nutrient fluids; but it was not known whether this some* 
thing is solidf fluids or gaseous. Heltnholti, howeveri proved 
afterwards that h must be solid, since it would not pass through 
a moist animal msmbrane as fljids and gases would do. 

(4) Twenty-seven sterilized flasks containing an infusion 
of organic matter are opened in pure air on the summit of a 
mountain. It is found that putrefaction does not set in 
in any of them. Agam, twenty-three similar flasks are opened 
in a hayloft4 Almost all of them show signs of putrefaction 
after a lapse of three days/ Hence it is inferred that floating 
particles in the air are the causes of putrefaction. ^ 

(5) Sir Humphry Davy found on decomposing water by 
galvanism, that there were present an acid and an alkali 
besides oxygen and hydrogen, the two components of water. 
Suspecting the addit o.ial portion of the effect to be due to 
the partial decomposiuuR of the gUss holding the water, he 
substituted gold vessels for glass, but without any change in 
the effect. He then used distilled water and found a marked 
decrease in the quantity of acid and alkali evolved. He next 
thought that the perspiration from the hands might account 
tor these additional connituentj ; and he found thit, by 
avoiding contact, their qiantity was still further reduced. 
Thmkmg that the traces which were still left m^ght be due to 
atmospheric impirities, decomposed by contict with the 
electrical apparatus, he pat the machine under an exhausted 
receiver artd found no more any trace of acid or alkali. 

(6) It i$ found in a large majority of cases that high 
intellectual activity is attended with impaired heilih ; com* 
pare, for example, the lives of doctors, lawyers, and jour¬ 
nalists with those of the rustics, army msn, and country 
gentlemen. Numerous inscancei may be cited in support of 
this view, Thus, Newton ani Leibniz were mostly invalids ; 
Clerk Maxwell died young after a life of ill-health ; Darwin 
was scarcely well for three consecutive days in hrs adult life. 
The lives of Pope, Chsttertoo, Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
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G«bboa, Carlyle, De Qjincey illustrate the same tiuth. It 
would seem, then, that the mind at its best is never found in 
a body that is at its best. 

(7} It was previously believed that one and the same 
nerve was employed in sensation and motion, which was 
apparently supported by the f ict that when any nerve was 
severed both sensation and movement became impossible in 
the part supplied by \u Sir Charles Bell, however, subse* 
quenily pointed out that the apparently single nerves were 
really bundles of several nerve*6bres and that it was iocoo* 
sistent to Suppose that one and the same nerve-Rbte could 
carry impression fa the brain and motor energy /rom it at 
the srme time. He, accordingly, suggested th^t the distinct 
Qerve>fibrei performed distinct functions of sensation and 
motor innervation, which could easily he discovered if they 
were traced to their separate roots in the brain and the spinal 
cord. He then experimented on both the cerebral and spinal 
nerves. Of the cerebral nerves, he selected two—the portio 
dura (having one root) and the fifth pair (having two roots). 
On cutting the ponio dura in a living animal, he found only 
motion of the connected limb lost On cutting those branches 
of tl e fifth pair which arise from one root he found only 
sensibility lost, white, 00 cutting the branches which arise 
from both rcots, he found both sensibility and mobility des* 
troyed. In the case of the spinal nerves, which have two 
toots (an anterior and a posterior), he found that the irrita* 
tion of the anterior root was followed by convulsive move' 
ments of the connected muscles, but such was not the case 
when the posterior root was irritated. It has been dis* 
covered also that in the case of partial paralysis either 
sensation alone or motion alone is lost, 

(8) Linnets, when confined and trained with singing 
larks, abandon their natural song and adhere solely to the 
songs of the larks. It is thus surmised that biids learn to 
sing only by imitation, as men learn to use their speech. 

(9) Able men have generally very bad handwriting, 
while good handwriting is frequently found In men doing 
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comparatively little mental woik. Hence itie inferred that 
mental strain is the cause of poor penmanship. 

(lo) The great ftmine in Ireland began in 1&45 and 
reached its climax in i848» During this time agrarian crime 
increased very rapidly until io 1848 it was more than three 
times as great as in 1845. After this time it decreased with 
the return of better cropsi until in 1851 it was only 50 per 
cent, more than it was in 1845. It is evident from this that 
a clode relation of cause and effect exists between famine 
and agrarian crime. 

0 0 The mind must be a function of the brain, since 
any serious injury to the brain is alw.tys followed by the 
loss of consciousness. 

(is) The Hood was evidently due to the wrath of the 
goiidess, smee it began immediately after she had been 
slighted, and ii subsided after propitiat ry sacrifices. 

(13) Moisture bedews H cold metal or stone when we 
bre\the nn it The Si'iie appears on a glass of ice^water, 
:\nd on the inside of windows when sudden rain or hail chills 
the external air. Therefore, when an object contracts dew 
a IS Colder than tiie surrounding air. 

(14) With various kinds of polished metals, no dew is 
deposited ; but with vanpus kinds of highly polished glass 
dew is deposited. Therefore the deposit of dew is affected 
hy the kinds of substances exposed. 

(15) Scarlet poppies, scarlet verbenas, the scarlet 
hawthorn, and honeysuckle are all odourless, therefore we 
may conclude that all scarlet flowers are destitute of odour. 

(16) Dr. Popper, a well knowa physician on the conttuent, 
has been making some interesting observations regarding 
the statute of individuals and the relation that exists between 
height and talent aad gemus. Tne doctor finds that not 
only persons with consider tble talent, but the geniuses of 
the world all have been, and are, of mediam s<ze or less. 
Among statesmen he points out AttUa, Cromwell, Frederick 
11 , Napoleon, Gambetta, Thiers—all of whom were of very 
small stature. He has discovered that while most small 
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men are small in stature because of the shortuess of their 

4 

legs they are really tall in the ieo^th of their bodies* This 
vety fact» he tbioks, is perhaps the secret of talent and 
genius—a good stomach, heart ar d lungs in a big 
t.ody—as they hate a direct efrect on the intellect These 
organs help to feed (be brain properly and make big men 
mentally. 

(171 What better proof can we give of the power of the 
rain-god Mwart to cause rain than that lecently at Rhodesia, 
after a prolonged diought, rain fell in torrents when on 
the advlee of a rain-doctor a native of the place, named 
Mtegedi, was publicly burnt 10 death as an tffering to the 
deity ? 

(18) It IS known by direct experiment that for any given 
degree cf temperature, only a licnited amount of water can 
lemain buspended as vapour, and thi» quantity grows le^s 
;ind less as the temperature diminishes* Theiefore, if tbeie 
IS aheady as much vapour suspended as the air will contain 
at us existing temperature, any lowering of the temperature 
will cause necessarily a pojtioa of the vapour tu be con¬ 
densed as dew* 

(19} It IS <?videi>t that the green colour of plants bolds 
some necessary relation to light, the leaves of plants 
growing m the dark, as potatoes sprouting in a cellar, do not 
develop this colour* Even when leaves have developed the 
green colour, they lose it if deprived of light, as is shown by 
the process of blanching celery and by the effect on the colour 
if a board has lam upon it for a long time. (Coulter.) 

(20) Another indication that the green colour is con¬ 
nected with H«;ht may be obtained from the fact that it is 
found only in the surface region of plants* If one cuts across 
a living twig or into a cactus body, the green colour will be 
seen only in the outer part of the section* (Coulter.) 

(31) If an active leaf or water plant be submerged in 
water in a glass vessel and exposed to the light, bubbles may 
be seen comiog from the leaf surface aod rising through the 
water* The water is merely a device by which the bubbles 
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of gas may be seen. If the leaf is very active, the bubbles 
are numerous. That this activity holds a definite relatioo to 
light may be proved by gradually removing the vessel 
containing the leaf from the light. As the light diminishes 
the bubbles diminish in number, and when a certain amount 
of darkness has been reached the bubbles will cease entirely. 
If now the vessel be brought back gradually into the light, 
the bubbles will reapper, more and more numerous as the 
light increases. (Coulter.) 

(22) Vesalius, the founder of modern anatomy, found 
that the human thigh bone was straight, and noi curved, 
as Galen, the great authority on the subject for over a 
thousand years, had assetted. Sylvius replied that Galen 
must be right : that the bone was curved in its natural 
condition, but that the narrow trousers worn at the time bad 
made it artificially straight. 

(33) When electricity was first discovered in the 
laboratory, the question naturally arose whether this was the 
same as manifeste^d itself in the clouds. On further investi-^ 
gation, it was found that the effects of thunder and lightning, 
in the atmosphere, were mostly the same as produced by the 
electricity prepared in the laboratory. Lightning travels in 
a ^igzitg line, so does an electric spark. Electricity sets 
things on fire, so does lightning. Both melt metals, destroy 
life, and cause blindness. Pointed bodies attract the electric 
spark ; and lightning also has been known to strike spires 
and trees and mountam tops Hence it follows that lights 
ning is but electricity travelling from cue cloud to another, as 
does an electric spark from one substance to another. 

(24) Sir Joseph Lister, the father of aseptic surgery, 
thus indicates the origin of his method ;~*'When it had been 
shown by the researches of Pas-eur that tbe septic property 
of tbe atmosphere depended, not on oxygen or any gaseous 
constituent, but on minute organisms suspended in is which 
owed their energy to their vitality, it occurred to me that 
decomposition in the injured part might be avoided without 
excluding the air, by applying as a dressing some material 
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capable of desivoying the life of the floating particles/' He» 
accordinglsr, first used carbolic acid for the purpose, and 
found that bis wards in the Glasgow lafirmary, which used to 
be infected with gangrene, soon becaoie the healthiest in the 
world, though other wards, separated only by a passage way, 
continued as unhealthy. 

(3$) Koch found that, while guinea-pigs, mice, and 
other animals were killed by inoculation with anthrax, birds 
were not affected. This invulnerability had very much struck 
Pasteur and his two assistants. What was it in the body of 
a fowl that enabled it thus to resist inoculations of which the 
most infinitesimal quantity sufficed to kill an ox } They 
proved by a series of experiments that the microbe of splenic 
fever does not develop when subjected to a temperature of 
44* Centigrade. Now, the temperature of birds being be¬ 
tween 41"^ and 4S% may it not be, said Pasteur, that the fowls 
are protected from the disease because their blood is too 
warm ? Might not the vital resistance encountered in the 
living fowl suffice 10 bridge over the small gap between 41^ 
•*-42'* and 44^ ^45^ F...This idea conducted Pasteur and his 
assistants 10 new researches. *lf the blood of a fowl were 
cooled,’ they asked, *could not the splenic fever parasite live 
in this blood V The experiment was made. A heo was taken 
and after inoculating it with splenic fever blood it was placed 
with its feet in water at 15*. The temperature of the blood of 
the hen went down to 37^ or 38^ At the end of twenty-four 
hours the hen was dead, and all its blood was filled with 
splenic fever bacteria. But if it was possible to reader a 
fowl assailable by splenic fever simply by lowering its tem¬ 
perature, is it not also possible to restore to health a fowl 
so inoculated by warming it up again ? A hen was inocu¬ 
lated, subjected, like the first, to the cold water treatment, 
and when it became evident that the fever was at Its height, 
it was taken out of the water, wrapped carefully in cotton 
wool, and placed in an oven at a temperature of 35*. Little 
by Utile Us strength returned ; it shook itself, settled Itself 
agaiof and in a few hours was fully restored to health. The 


N. 10. 
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microbe has disappeared. Hess, killed after being thus 
saved no longer showed the slightest trace of splenic or* 
ganisofi. There have been great discussions in, Germany 
and France upon a mode of treatment in typhoid fever, 
which consists in cooling the body of the patient by fre* 
quently repeated baths. The possible good effects of this 
treatment may be understood when viewed in conjunction 
with the foregoing experiment on fowls. In typhoid fever 
the cold arrests the fermentation, which may be regarded as 
at once the expression and the cause of the disease, just as 
by an inverse process, the heat of the body Arrests the 
development of the splenic fever microbe in the hen.'* 




AIDS TO INDUCTION. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Hypotheses. 

§ 1. Importance of Hfpothesis in In* 

‘duotiOD. Induction, as we have to tried to show, 
always rests on hypothesis. \Vc observe a few 
instances resembling one another in certain im¬ 
portant features, which suggest to our mind a law 
connecting them together. We then put our con¬ 
jecture or hypothesis to test; and, if it is borne 
out by facts, it is accepted as a law or inductive 
generalization. “The discovery of a universal 
law,” observes Lotze, “Is always a guess on the 
part of the imagination made possible by a know¬ 
ledge of facts. This knowledge is recalled to our 
memory by the resemblance of the given case to 
analogous earlier cases." {Logic, § 269.) Induction, 
as we have seen, is practically limited to the causal 
problem. When, however, we inquire into the 
cause of an effect, we cannot make the Utter re¬ 
produce the former. We, no doubt, first try to find 
out what is the cause in such a case ; but when 
we fail to do so, we try to conjecture what is the 
probable cause ; and, on our failure even in this 
respect, we try to imagine what may be the possible 
cause. 
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It should be remembered, however, that rash 
and unwarrantable conjectures, not based on facts, 
are not only useless but mischievous in tendency, 
since they often lead to fruitless inquiries and vatn 
enterprises. It was against such random guesses 
that Bacon and Newton protested ; and the remark 
of Newton 'Hypotheses non Jingo' [I do not make 
hypothesesj was really directed against them. i 4 s 
a matter of fact, we hnd that Newton himself 
framed several hypotheses to account for different 
classes of phenomena. The presence of a cen¬ 
tripetal force (gravity) in the sun holding the 
planets in their places in the solar system, the 
presence of a similar force keeping the moon in 
its orbit, and the corpuscular theory of light 
were all hypotheses advoc.ued by him which were 
subsequently proved or di-sproved by facts. Mere 
empirical compilation of facts is not enough : 
only relevant facts should be collected, and this is. 
possible by bearing in mind the purpose or end of 
the collection. Hence the indispensable necessity 
of hypothesis in induction. Thus, Dr. Vena 
rightly observes that, in all inductive generaliza- 
tion.s, “There is first a stroke of insight or crea¬ 
tive genius demanded in order to detect the prop¬ 
erty to be generalized, and possibly also to detect 
the class over which this property is to be general¬ 
ized. In really original inductions this step may 
be one of the highest degree of difficulty. Indeed, 
except In the trite examples of the text books, 
which mostly deal with such inductions as have 
either been familiar for ages or at any rate have 
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had all these difficulties cleared out of their path, 
this requirement can scarcely ever be entirely 
evaded.” {Empirical Logic, p. 351.) 

The difference between Hypothesis and Induc¬ 
tion, accordingly, lies in the fact that the one is a 
mere supposition or assumption from an ascer¬ 
tained truth without adequate proof, while the 
other is a supposition tested and adequately 
proved by the Experimental Methods. When cer- 
tain facts suggest to our mind a law or truth, it is 
a mere guess or hypothesis ; but if it is verified by 
elimination and variation of circumstances as re¬ 
quired by the Inductive Canons, it is an induc¬ 
tion. “In proportion,” says Bosanquet, “as you 
merely presume a causal connection, it is guess¬ 
work or pure discovery. In as far as you can 
analyse a causal connection, it is demonstration or 
proof j and for Logic discovery cannot be treated 
apart from proof, except as skilful guesswork. In 
as far as there is no ground, it gives nothing for 
Logic to get hold of—is mere caprice.” {Essentials 
of Logic, p. 145.) Logic is, thus, directly concerned, 
not with the framing of hypothc'CS, but with 
their examination or verification. It supplies a 
systematic code of rules in the form of the induc- 
tive canids by means of which causal connections 
previously surmised are carefully examined. When¬ 
ever a causal connection is proved in some cases, 
it is believed to be true in all similar cases, and 
thus a step is taken towards scientific or inductive 
generalization. “It is quite true," say Dr. Venn, 
“that the so-called Methods of Inductive Enquiry 
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do not in themselves, and necessarily, Involve any 
reference to induction, but the generalization is 
nevertheless always held in view while we resort to 
them.” {Empirical Logic, p. 352.) When, there¬ 
fore, a hypothesis stands the test of the Inductive 
Methods, it is accepted as a law or induction ; 
otherwise, it is rejected as but an idle speculation. 
Thus, a hypothesis simply gives a start to an in¬ 
quiry, but cannot finally settle it; this is generally 
done by the employment of the Inductive Me¬ 
thods. 

§ 2 . Circumstanoes Favouring Di8Cov> 

©ry. We have seen that Logic is rather a science 
of proof than of discovery. {Vidt Cnap. I, | 13.) It 
supplies tests to determine ihe validity of our in¬ 
ferences, instead of furnishing hypotheses which 
help discovery. Hypotheses, as mentioned before, 
are due to imaginative insight which leads to dis¬ 
covery—when connected with the power of accu¬ 
rate observation and sound abstraction sep«rating 
the essential from the non-essential. We may, 
however, mention here some of the circumstances 
which favour discovery by helping the formatioi> 
of reasonable hypotheses. The circumstances 
are:— 

(1) Examination of a very large number ai 
simitar cases. Such examination would natu¬ 
rally suggest to the mind the common features 
present in them all and would thus help it in the 
framing of hypotheses by reference to these. 

(2) Examination of a few cases with great 
cart and attention. Close examination may reveal 
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the points of community and thus suggest a hypoth¬ 
esis which otherwise might be missed. 

(3) Examination of comparatively simple or 
uncomplicated cases. Such cases would readily 
suggest the points of similarity palpably present 
in them and would thus lead to an appropriate 
hypothesis. 

{4) Deductive reasoning—immediate or medi¬ 
ate—is«t times a source of hypotheses, even when 
such reasoning is invalid. Thus, by simple conver¬ 
sion of‘All material bodies have weight,’ we may 
be led to suppose that, perhaps, 'All bodies having 
weight are material.' Such a conjecture may sub¬ 
sequently be put to test and then accepted or re¬ 
jected. Similarly, even wrong syllogistic argu¬ 
ments may suggest hypotheses. Thus, we may be 
led to think that John may b-; a murderer, because 
like murderers he flees from the scene of crime, or 
that particles of moisture are in the descending 
.smoke, since it is heavier than air, as are the 
particles of moisture. Likewise, we may argue— 
John is clever, and John is a merchant, therefore 
perhaps all merchants are clever. It may be men¬ 
tioned here that a generalization from a typical 
caseor example Chap. XXIi, § 6) usually 

assumes the form of an argument in the third 
figure. We may, for instance, conclude that ‘Man 
has such and such a structure of the brain or of 
the heart’, because 'Jones has a brain or a heart of 
suc^i a structure and he is a man.’ 

(5) The Method of Concomitant VariationJ, as 
shown above, is often efficacious in suggesting 
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causal connections, specially ^vhen the connected 
phenomena can be arranged in a graduated series. 
“To arrange phenomena in graduated series 
(if possible) in order to study them,’’ observes Mr. 
Read, “is, perhaps, the most definite maxim in the 
Art of Discovery. If their causes are unknown it 
is likely to suggest hypotheses : and if the causes 
are partly known, variation of the character of the 
series is likely to suggest a corresponding variation 
of the conditions ; as in investigating the develop* 
roent of the forelimbs of vertebrates or the natural 
history of clothes.” {Logic, p. 220.) 

It may be mentioned here that extreme cases 
of concomitant variations are generally more 
successful in suggesting hypotheses than the inter¬ 
mediate instances. If, for example, intense heat 
aggravates a disease very much, while feeble 
heat is attended with slight aggravation, then the 
cause of aggravation - is very easily detected. 
Similarly, the effect.of weather or climate, of 
filth or cleanline.ss, of good or bad rule is clearly 
brought to light when it operates in a prominent 
•form. And this often leads to the formulation of 
definite hypotheses to be subsequently tested by a 
further appeal to facts. 

(6) Analogy is often a source of hypotheses. 
When, for example, we try to explain a special 
group of phenomena, we observe similar phenom¬ 
ena in other provinces of Nature and try to 
frame a hypathesis by reference to these. To 
expl^n, for instance, the attraction of heavenly 
kidies we may study with care the attraction of 
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terrestrial ones; and, observing the gravitating 
force of the latter, we may be led to surmise that 
a similar force governs the former. If, likewise, 
we observe striking points of similarity between 
the bison and the buffalo, we may be led to suspect 
that they have the same nature and are therefore 
moved by the same tendencies. Thus, we may 
be inclined to think that what is true of one is also 
true of the other. (Vide Chap. XXI i, § 5.) 

S 8 Character and Forms of Hypoth¬ 
esis. From the preceding remarks it is clear that 
'hypotheses are conjectures made without proof or 
evidence. We never call a pr oposition which rests 
upon satisfactory pro)f, deductive or inductive, a 
hypothesis. Propositions are in a hypothetical 
stage so long as they depend only on guess and 
are not conclusively proved either by the inductive 
•canons or by the rules of deduction. A hypothesis 
is, accordingly, defined by Mill as “Any supposi¬ 
tion which we make (either without actual 
evidence, or on evidence avowedly insufficient) in 
order to endeavour to deduce from it conclusions 
in accordance with facts wliich are known to be 
real; under the idea that if the conclusions to 
which the hypothesis leads are known truths, the 
hypothesis itself either must be, or at least is likely 
to be, true.” {Logic, II, p. 8.) A hypothesis is said 
to be verified when facts or known truths are 
deduced from it, the deduction being an evidence 
in favour of the correctness of the hypothesis. 

Hypotheses assume different forms by reference 
to their objects. Thus, there may be (i) hypotheses 
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about agents or causes, or (2) hypotheses about 
collocations or combinations of circumstances 
under which such agents act or operate, or (3) 
hypotheses about the laws or modes of their 
operation. 

(!) When, for example, we attribute malarious 
fever to m^trsh gas, a conflagration to incendiarism, 
or the loss of an article to theft, we suppose an 
agent to account f-r the phenomenon in question. 
Similarly, in science, ether is assumed to explain the 
phenomena of light ; or Neptune, assumed to account 
for perturbations in the movements of Uranus. 

(2) When, likewise, we refer the success or 
failuieofan undertaking to a happy or unhappy 
combination of agencies or circumstance.>!, or we 
attribute the explo.sion of gunpowder to the con¬ 
tact of a spark with it, we suppose a collocation to 
explain the phenomenon under investigation. The 
Ptolemaic or Copeniican system of Astronomy 
similarly supposes a collocation of heavenly bodies 
to account for the order of the solar system. 

(31 Sorae'imes our supposition re^’ers to the 
way in which an effect is produced, as when we try 
to discover how a thief got access to a house or how 
he effected his escape. The mode of operation of 
the law of gravitation, of definite proportions, of 
musical harmony, or of relativity was at first a 
matter of hyp >tbesis or conjecture, which has sub¬ 
sequently been verified by further investigations. 

The three forms of hypotheses indicated above 
are seldom found In isolation ( hypotheses with 
regard to one are more or less connected with those 
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of the rest. When we suppose an agint we 
ordinanly suppose also the conditions under v hich 
it acts and the mode or law of its operation as well. 
Thus, in supp')sing a thief, we suppose also the 
circumstances under which he committei the theft 
and the way in which he succeeded in lemovlng 
the articles stolen. The supposition of ether or 
of gravitation usually g^es with that of the law of 
its operjition as well as with that of the circum¬ 
stances under which it acts. And if a cause in the 
abstract has no meaning, if it is always intelligible 
by reference to the conditions of its exercise and 
the mode of its operation, then the interconnection 
of ths three forms of hypotheses is seen to be quite 
natural. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
Dr. Whewell, with wh »m induction is primarily 
concerned with discovery, lays great stress on 
hypotheses as essential to inductive inquiry. When¬ 
ever by imaginative insight we frame a hypothesis 
capable of accounting for a group of facts, we dis¬ 
cover, according to him. a laiv, arrive at an 
inductive generalization. Mill, however, rightly 
points out that the Experimental Methods must 
be carefully employed before an inductive general¬ 
ization is reached ; and Lo^ic, according to him. 
is, as we havei seen, essentially a science of proof. 
{Vide Chap. 1 , (| -13 and Chap. XVI, j 3.) 
Hut Mill is disposed to underestimate the 
importance of hypotheses in inductive investi¬ 
gation, which he regards as resting simply on 
the Experimental Methods. We should not 
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forget, however, that there is room for the 
application of the Methods only when hypotheses 
have already been formed : an inductive inquiry 
is not an aimless act but a systematic procedure to 
prove or disprove a suspected connection, /«., a 
hypothesis previously started. Even Mill is forced 
at times to admit this, as when he speaks of the 
function of hypotlseses in “suggesting observations 
and experiments “ as “ one which must be ntckoned 
absolutely indispensable in science. Without such 
assumptions, science could never have attained its 
present state: they are necessary steps in the 
progress to something more certain ; and nearly 
■everything which is now theory was once hypoth* 
csis.” {Logie, II, p. 16.) 

S 4 . Conditions of a Valid Hypothesis. 
Hypotheses, as we have .said, are due to imagina¬ 
tive insight; but imagination may be exercised 
either within reas^oable Hmii.s or in an extrava¬ 
gant manner. To account for the disappearance 
i>f an article from a particular place we may sup¬ 
pose either that it has been mislaid, or that it has 
been removed by some person, or that it has been 
spirited away, or that it has melted in the air. All 
these hypotheses, however, are not equally reason¬ 
able. Certain tests are, accordingly, laid down in 
Logic by the application of which we may deter¬ 
mine the legitimacy of a hypothesis. Some of 
these tests, however, are applied when a hypothesis 
is being formed to exclude the possibility of extra¬ 
vagant conjectures ; while there are other tests which 
are employed after it has been to see whether 
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it actually explains what it W'as previously con- 
ceived as capable of doing. The former are known 
as the conditions or requirements, wliile the latter as 
proofs or evidences of a true hypothesis. We shall 
confine our attention to the Conditions in this 
section and shall dwell on the Proofs in the next. 
A hypothesis ought to satisfy the following con¬ 
ditions before it can be entertained at all as 
deserving of proof 

(i) A hypothesis must in tiu first instance he 
definite and verifiable. To say, for example, in 
the above illustration that the object has somehow 
disappeared or that it has been carried away by 
spirits is to maintain an indefinite and vague prop¬ 
osition, which can never be put to any test. “To 
be verifiable,” observes Mr. Read, "an hypothesis 
must be definite ; if somewhat vague in its first 
conception (which is reasonably to be expected), 
it must be made definite in order to be put to the 
proof.” {Logic, p. 248.) This condition evitlently 
implies that every admissible hypothesis must be 
capable of deductive proof and so of verification : 
we must be able to deduce conclusions from a 
hypothesis and compare them with facts in order 
that it may be deemed as acceptable. “ Even if we 
could imagine,” as Jevons observes, “ an object 
acting according to laws hitherto wholly unknown 
it would be useless to do so, because we could 
never decide whether it existed or not. VVe can 
only infer what would happen under supposed 
conditions by applying the knowledge of nature 
we possess to those conditions. When we attempt 
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to expUin the passage of light and heat radiations 
through space unoccupied by matter, we imagine 
the existence of the so-called ether. But if this 
ether were wholly different from anything else 
known to us, we sh-'uld in vain try to reason 
about it We must apply to it at least the laws 
<)f motion, that is we must so far liken it to 
matter. And as, when applying those laws to 
the elastic medium air, we are able to infer the 
phenomena of sound, so by arguing in a similar 
manner concerning ether we arc able to infer the 
existence of light phenomena corresponding to 
what do occur. All that we do is to take an elastic 
substance, increase its elasticity immensely, and 
denude it of gravity and some other properties 
of matter, but we must retain sufficient likeness 
to matter to allow of deductive calculations." 
{Principles of Science, pp. 511*512.1 

(2) Hypotheses should generally have reference 
to real agents, i e., such as are known to exist in 
Nature. Hence some other evidence of their 
existence must be adduced than simply their rela¬ 
tion to the facts to be explained. Newton’s maxim 
that “only venc causa [true or real causes] are to be 
admitted in explanation of phenomena" is to be 
interpreted liberally and not rigidly in ecientific 
investigations. As we are not omniscient beings, 
we can never expect to have a thorough know¬ 
ledge of all the departments of Nature. To 
exclude, therefore, a hypothesis simply because 
it supposes an agent or cause not hitherto known, 
is to close the door against all discovery and 
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investigation. As De Morgan says, “The physical 
philos)pher has frequently to conceive law wb'ch 
never was in his previous thooglit—to educe the 
unknown, not to choose among the known.” 
xBudj^et of Paradoxes, p. 51.) Hence the term 
Tera causa should be t><ken. not in the sense of a 
cause alre-tdy known to exist, but in the sense of a 
cause which may reasonably be believed as existing 
and whqse existence, therefore, does not involve a 
self-contradiction. Vera causa, says Hcrscbcl, 
“must be .such as we have good inductive grounds 
to believe do exist in nature and do perform a part 
in phenomena analogous to those we would render 
an account of; or such, whose presence in the 
actual case can be demonstrated by unequivocal 
signs." {Natural Philosophy, p. 209.) Similarly, 
Dr. Hosanquet observes, “A vera causa is a thing, 
or occmrence in a thing, whose reality we are 
thoroughly convinced of from the necessity 
of reconciling observe ! data, and there is no 
reason in the nature of things why a single science 
or a single range of reality should not suffice to 
produce such conviction.” {Logic, II, p. 159.) 

It follows from this that some latitude should be 

allowed to the exercise of imagination that it may 

✓ 

be able to penetrate the mysteries of Nature. As 
the limits to knowledge are not the limits to exis¬ 
tence, it is permissible at times to suppose occult 
and unknown agencies, such as ether or atoms, 
to account for known phenomena. It should be 
remembered, however, that the conditions of 
proof in such a caae should be more stringent that 
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we nay not land in a region of myths or fairies. 
“Some Hypotheses," says Bain, “consist of assump¬ 
tions as to the minute structure and operations of 
bodies. From the nature of the case, these assump¬ 
tions can never be proved by direct means. Their 
only merit is their suitability to express the phenom¬ 
ena. They are Representative Fictions." {Induc¬ 
tion^ p. 132.) It is thus that we explain heat to be a 
form of motion or light to be the vibration 0/ ether, 
which can never be directly perceived but which 
enables us to explain satisfactorily the known phe¬ 
nomena of heat or light 

It is evident from the preceding remarks that 
a hypothesis should be unconditional, i.e„ it should 
not rest on another hypothesis or conjecture. 
If this be Ihe case, it would be hard to prove a 
hypJthesis, as there would then bs proof behind 
oroof. In fact, a bypoth-5sis in such a case would 
simply be ‘an airy nothing’ eluding every attempt 
to test it by facts. 

(3^ A hypothesis should not be self-contradictory 
nor should it be in conflict with the known laws of 
Nature. When, for example, an eclipse is attributed 
to the agency of a monster ifiahu) swallowing the 
sun or moon and then again ejecting it, or rain is 
explained by reference to the agency of a huge 
elephant (Airavatai pumping and scattering water 
by means of its trunk, the mode of operation is 
altogether inconsistent with the known laws of 
nature. Nature does not reveal anywhere that 
such a vast consequence as an eclipse or rain is 
produced in the way described here by a monster 
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or an anitnal that^s 1)uge and invisible at the 
same time. Such a hypothesis, therefore, is/rmo 
facU absurd. 

(*4) A hypothtsis must b$ adtquait to account 
for the pktnomena under investigation. "One of 
the most familiar instances of an inadequate 
hypothesis” remarks Fowler, "is the theory started 
by Voltaire, there is little doubt in irony, that the 
marine |hells found on the tops of mountains are 
Eastern species, dropped from the hats of pilgrims, 
as they returned from the Holy Land. Such a theory 
would obviously be inadequate to account (i) for 
the number of the shells, (2) for the fact that they 
are found imbedded in the rocks, (3) for their exis* 
tence far away from the tracks of pilgrims, tu say 
nothing of the fact that many of these shells bear 
no resemblance to recent Eastern species, while 
none resemble them exactly.” (Induction, p. 100.) 
Likewise, if we explain the disappearance of a box 
by reference to the agency of a mosquito, the ex¬ 
planation is deemed unsatisfactory, as the hypoth* 
esis is quite inadequate to account for the effect. 

(5) We should not unnecessarily multiply the 
agencies required to explain the phenomena under 
inquiry. This is known as the Law of Parsimony-. 
it forbids us to assume more than what is neces- 
sary to account for a group of facts. If, for 
example, we can satisfactorily explain the mechan¬ 
ism of the universe by reference to a single Intelli¬ 
gent Principle, there is no necessity of supposing 
myriads of atoms so adjusted as to be capaWe of 
evolving the universe. The 6rst two 'Rules of 
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Philosophising' given by Kelson in his Prineipia 
impiy this condition. He writes '.^"RuU I. No 
more causes of natural things are to be admitted 
than »ich as are both true, and sufficient to explain 
the phenomena of those things. Rule //. Natural 
effects of the same kind are to be referred as iar as 
possible to the same causes.” (Book III.) From 
this condition of a valid hypothesis it follows that 
it should be necessary and not gratuitous, If a 
phenomenon can be satisfactorily explained by 
existing laws, there is no necessity of a hypothesis. 

If, for example, three faculties can explain mental 
phenomena, we need not assume more. 

Briefly speaking, then, a hypothesis, to be valid, 
should be definite, verifiable, adequate, uncondi> 
tional, necessary, and consistent with the entire 
system of knowledge. 

(I) The best (5, Prooffl Of E HypotheBls. The proofs 
verilcstioii. Of evidences which go to establish a hypothesis 

as plausible or legitiniate are the following :— 

(t) The best test or proof of a hypothesis is its 
verification * : tf the consequences deduced from a 
hypothesis tally with facts, the presumption is in 

* It bas be€0 argud by sone logiciini that Terification by tn 
appeal to ^cts may be said to (DTolve tbe fallacy of affirtniof the 
coQseqaeot id a bypotbetlctl»categorical lyllogiim. Tboi, it raay 
be argued, it fi uld»^'lf a man swalloen pnusie add, he will die ; 
be is dead, and therefore most have swallowed acid’. That this 
view is anteDsblt ii evident from tbe fact that tbe antecedent or 
bypolbeiii N not infesred to be tree from the mere presence of a 
conaeqeeot or an effect, fonnd apart from it; on tbe other hand it is 
taken to be tme only when tbe co&seqeent or effect at 

frm a. If we find a nun dying or dead after behu 
swallowed proitic add, then we may take the bypMheili to be valid, 
sebject always, however, to farther confirmatioD from other 
Inttucea, lovolviog vaiiatioo of drcnaita&ces-^io as toexelode 
other pimtik espbutloiUs 
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favour of its truth. Of course, a hypothesis may 
temporarily explain facts, which on fuller examina¬ 
tion may- not support it. In such a case a 
hypothesis previously accepted is subsequently 
modified or rejected according to the character 
of further evidence. 

We should remember in this connection that in 
the attempt to verify a hypothesis we should be 
actuate^l by a pure regard for truth, so that we 
should never try to interpret facts in the light of a 
hypothesis but should always try to test a hypoth¬ 
esis by reference to facts. The opposite tendency 
is not infrequently illustrated in the speculations of 
enthusiastic thinkers disposed to defend their views 
on any topic or subject. The following illustration 
of the belief in a supernatural agency causing 
dreams bears out the truth of this remark. "The 
ancients were convinced,” writes Lecky, "that 
dreams were usually supernatural. If the dream 
was verified, this was plainly a prophecy. If the 
event was the exact opposite of what the dream 
foreshadowed, the latter was still supernatural, for 
it was a recognised principle that dreams should 
sometimes be interpreted by contraries. If the 
dream bore no relation to subsequent events, unless 
it were transformed into a fantastic allegory, it was 
Still supernatural, for allegory was one of the most 
ordinary forms of revelation. If no ingenuity of 
interpretation could find a prophetic meaning in a 
dream, its supernatural character was even then 
not n^essarily destroyed, for Homer said there 
was a special portal through which deceptive visions 
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passed into the mind, and the Fathers declared 
that it was one of the occupations of the dsmons to 
perplex and bewilder us with unmeaning dreams.'* 
{History of European Morals, I, p. 385.) We should 
not in this way try to reconcile facts with our hypoth* 
esis. We should, on the other hand, estimate facts 
at their proper worth and determine the validity of 
a hypothesis by reference to them. “A simple 
absolute conflict between fact and hypothesis,” says 
Jcvons, “is fatal to the hypothesis.” {Principles^ of 
p. 516.) He, accordingly, lays down the 
rule that ‘'Agreement with fact is the sole and suffi¬ 
cient test of a true hypothesis." (/(J/irf., p. 510.) A 
very prominent example of verification in science 
is found in the discovery of Neptune, which was 
previously supposed to produce perturbations in the 
movements of Uranus. (Vide Chap. XVIII, § 8) 
Verificatiot*, however, should be construed 
Hberally and not merely in the narrow sense of 
what is supported by personal observation. If 
there be recorded trustworthy evidence, it may be 
taken into account in determining the value of a 
hypothesis. Thus, the hypothesis, formed from an 
examination of Mill’s treatment of L<^ic, that his 
aim in writing the book was to supply a method 
for social investigations, is settled beyond doubt: 
by a letter written by him to Miss Caroline Fox, in ■ 
which he distinctly avowed that object Similarly, 
if a hypothesis can strictly be deduced from a law 
already established, such deduction would amount 
to verification, since the law from which the hypoth¬ 
esis follows is supported by facts. 
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(2) Decisive instances should be sought to 
shctv that the kypotkesis framed in any case is 
the only acceptable one under known circnm- 
stances. Such instances at once decide which of 
the several rival hypotheses started in any ca% n 
really to be accepted. As Ueberweg says, “One 
single circumstance, which admits of one explana¬ 
tion only, is more decisive than an hundred others 
which agree in all points with one’s own hypoth¬ 
esis, but are equally well explained on an opposite 
hypothesis, which has originated from our oppo^ 
nent's side of the question.” {Lope, Eng. trans., 
p. 513.) What is called a Crncial laituoa is a 
case of this sort which at once terminates the 
conflict between contending hypotheses; and if 
such a case is obtained by experiment, it is called 
an BiperimdAttm Cracit.* The fact of the aberra¬ 
tion of light, for example, is taken as a decisive 
Instance supporting the Copernican, instead of 
the Ptolemaic, system of Astronomy : if the earth 
be at rest, why should there bs the phenomenon 
of aberration at all H Similarly, the free passage 
of comets through space has disprove d the presence 
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* The expreesiooi htfe been bofroved from Becoo. Latin 
cr^uis or crus impUes a croM which is generally nied u a Ongei* 
post tt the eromngs of streets to Indicate the right ways. A 
emciil Instance or experim^t is thus ibe fact observed or found 
by expefiment which indicates the eonect hypotbetis 10 be chosen. 
The tcrm» as Bacon says, * 1 e emuferred from the croues (pf 
fiofer-pofts) which are put up In crossways 10 mark and poipt oat 
difisrent ways.'’ Wwum Organum^ Kc. 1I» 3&I 

t JevoQi writes, *<}opemieBi asserted. In opposition to Use 
tndant Ptolenaie theory, that tbe earth moved round Ibe aon* 
isul be ptedteipd that If ever tbe sense of sight could be rendeltd 
infiidently acute tod powerful, we iboaU see phases in Mmait 
and Veont. GaKleo with *bli taluMpe was abkii idio to veit^ 
tbe pradklion as regards Vetm, and sabseqoeat obsemHoos « 
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of the Crystalline Spheres of the ancient astrono* 
mers, thereby supporting the Copemican system^ 
The Principle of Interference in the case of light 
likewise decides In favour of the undulatory, as 
distinguished from the corpuscular, theory of light. 
If light be due to vibrations of ether, then, when 
ethereal waves interfere with each other, there ought 
to be alternate bright and dark bands of colour, as 
the effects of the waves are heightened by addition 
or neutralized by counteraction. And Fresnel 
actually proved by experiment that the phenomena 
of interference are, as a matter of fact, product 
when two streams of light come into collision with 
each other. “Fresnel’s experiment,*’ says Edser, 
“gives decisive evidence in favour of the wave 
theory of light. That light when added to light 
should produce darkness is incomprehensible on 
any theory of the material nature of light.” {Light 
for Students, p. 323.) 'J'l’e following experiment 
relating to variation in the rate of movement of 
light with a variation in jthe density of its media 
may also be regarded as crucial, deciding in favour 
of the undulatory theory. “If 'the undulatory 
theory be true, light must move more slowly in 
a dense refracting medium than In a rarer one ; 


Mftccary led lo a like eonelOMO* The discoeery the ebmtiOA 
oi light added a oew proof, idll foither etrengibeoed by the moro 
receot deternhiation of the perallea of deed etari. Hnoke pro* 
poeed tQ prove the exUteoee of the eeith’e diucud motion by 
observing the devistioa of a ianiog body, ao expeiimeot sncceit* 
M\f aceompMshed by Bensenberg; and Foneanli’e peodnlnm 
since fnrniibed an additional iodication of the same motion, 
Which Is Indeed also apparent fn the trade winds* An these are 
jndal faiCta ta iavoot oi the Copemiom theory.? (/Vmnj^/rp 
ef p. 501^ 
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but the Newtonian theory assumed that the attrac¬ 
tion of the dense medium caused the particles of 
light to move more rapidly than in the rare medium. 
On this point, then, there was complete discrepancy 
between the theories, and observation was required 
to show which theory was to be preferred. Now 
by simply cutting a uniform plate of glass into two 
pieces, and slightly inclining one piece so as to 
increase the length of the path of a ray passing 
through it, experimenters were able to show that 
light does move more slowly in glass than in air. 
More recently Fizeau and Foucault independently 
nteasured the velocity of light in air and in water, 
and found that the velocity is greater in air.” 
(Jevons, Principles of Science, p. 521.) “A crucial 
experiment,” as Jevons points out, "must not 
simply confirm one theory, but roust negative 
another; it must decide a mind which is in equilib¬ 
rium, as Bacon says, between two equally plausi¬ 
ble views.” P519.) Thus, i cntcial instance 
or experiment is a fact found by observation or 
experiment, indicating which of two rival hypoth¬ 
eses should be accepted, just as a finger post at 
a crossing indicates which of the two roads that 
cross each other is to be taken. 

(3) In the absence of direct verification, the 
exdusive sufficient of a hypothesis to account for. the 
appropriate phenonwnon and its attendant circum¬ 
stances may be accepted ca a reasonable proof. We 
should remember that in such a case there should 
be no other way of explaining the phenomenon 
in question* Thus, in dKumstantial evidence we 
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accept such a proof, when direct evulence ts 
wanting^, (Vtdt Chap^ .XXI, $ ii.) StmtlarJf, the 
supposed cause of erratic bould^s or huge blodcs 
of stone scattered over many parts ofNortlttrn 
Europe is asceituned in this way. Thecompod-. 
tion of. these blocks clearly shows that once they 
were pirts of hills to the northward of their 
present site. “They must, therefore, have some* 
how been detached and transported to u^ere we 
now find them. How ? One old explanation is 
that they were carried by witches, or that they 
were themselves witches accidentally dropped and 
turned into stone. Any such explanation by 
supernatural means can neither be proved nor 
disproved. Some logicians would exclude such 
hypotheses altogether on the ground that they 
cannot be rendered either more or less probable by 
subsequent examination. The proper scientific 
limit, however, is not to the making of hypotheses, 
but to the proof of them. The more hypotheses 
the merrier : only if such an agency as witchcraft 
is su(;gested, we should expect to find other evi¬ 
dence of its existence in other phenomena that 
could not otherwise be explained. Again, it has 
been suggested that the erratic boulders may have 
been transported by water. Water is so far 
a vgra cattsa that currents are known to be capable 
of washing huge blocks to a great distance. But 
blocks transported in this way have the edges 
tvorn off by the. friction . of their passage : and, 
besides, currents strong enough to dislodge and 
force along for. miles blocks, as big as cettt^ea fnu^ 
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have left <^er marks of thdr pesenca Tb 6 
{:^natk>n now received is that glaciers aod icebei^s 
were the means of transport But this explana* 
tkm was not accepted till multitudes of circum> 
stances were examined all tending to stiow that 
glaciers had once been present in the regions where 
the erratic blocks are found. The minute habits 
of glaciers have been studied where they stil! 
exist: tww they slowly move down carrying frag* 
ments of rock ; how icebergs break off when they 
reach water, float off with their load, and drop it 
when they melt; how they grind and smooth the 
surfaces of rocks over which they pass or that are 
frozen into them : how they undercut and mark 
the faces of precipices past which they move ; how 
moraines are formed at the melting ends of them, 
and .«o forth. When a district exhibits all the 
circumstances that are now observed to attend the 
action of glaciers the proof of the hypothesis that 
glaciers were once there is complete." (Minto's 
Logic, pp. 349-350) 

{4) A hypothesis must be in harmony not only with 
facts which it undertakes to explain, but also with 
facts known in other departments of Nature. The 
more a hypothesis tends towards unity, harmony, 
or consistency, the stronger is the evidence in its 
favour. Thus, a hypothesis should unite all phenom¬ 
ena of a class which it is required to explain, 
whether present, past, or future. Prediction, 
as Whewell mentions, is one of the marks (>f a valid 
hypothesis. What is described by Whewell‘its the 
consilietice of■indeetiont from different and ■ sepa* 
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rate classes of facts*’ is specially important in this 
connection. There is a greater likelihood of truth 
when “the hypothesrs which were assumed to 
account for on( class of facts are found to explrun 
another class of a different nature,” {Novutn Organon 
Renffvatum, p. 95.) Thus, the evidence in favour of 
Gravity was strengthened when the terrestrial form 
was supported by the celestial. Such coincidence 
can scarcely be accidental; it points rather to 
truth. 

The proofs of a hypothesis, then, are, briefly, 
verifleation, exclusion of rival hypotheses, and agree* 
ment with known laws. 

1 6 Hypothesis and Abstraction. Dugald 

Stewart and others sometimes employ tite term 
hypothesis to express an abstraction. Geometrical 
demonstration, for example, is said to be based on 
hypotheses relating to a mathematical point, line, 
etc., which do not correspond to realities. It is 
true, no doubt, that there are certain points of 
similarity between a hypothesis and an abstraction. 
Thus, (i) both are representative in character, and 
(2) in both the actual is explained by the ideal 
But though there are these points of community, 
yet the two differ in important respects, (i) The 
essence of hypothesis lies in the guess or conjecture 
with regard to the unknown ; but in abstraction no 
such feature is present. In the latter, we merely 
turn our attention from the concrete peculiaritbs 
of a case and direct our attention to one feature 
alone, conceived in some cases in an id^ form. 
Thus, in thinking of a suthematical line, we over* 
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look Its breadth, and in thinking of a smooth plaA^ 
we withdraw our attention from its asperity. (2) An¬ 
other important point in which hypothesis and 
abstraction differ is that the consequences following 
from the former agree with facts, while the re-ults 
of abstract reasoning are of an ideal character not 
tallying with facts. The abstract reasonings em¬ 
ployed in the different sciences are applicable to 
facts only when the conclusions are modified by 
reference to the concrete peculiarities of a case. 
Thus, the character and functions of hypothesis 
and abstraction are not quite the same. Hypothesis, 
no doubt, involves abstraction ; but abstraction 
does not necessarily involve hypothesis. They are 
connected, but not identical. 

Related to the Method of Abstraction we have 
what is called the mathematical Method of Limits. 
A limit may be defined as an extreme case to 
which alt actual cases approach without ever 
coming up to it; for example, in mathematics, a 
curve may be considered as the limit of a polygon 
with its sides increased beyond number. Like¬ 
wise, an abstraction may be said to be the limit 
of concrete objects in the sense that it is related to 
concrete individuals as a curve to many-sided 
polygons : what is true of the abstraction is true of 
concrete cases, the more nearly they approach the 
abstraction. It is said in this connection, ‘what is 
true up to the limit is true at the limit,' The 
following remark of Whewell is instructive in this 
connection. Idea of a Limit supplies a new 

mode of establishing mathematical truths. Thus, 
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with r^ard to length oi any portfon cm^,; 
a problem wbicfa we have j ust mentioned ; ^ a c«r^ 
is not made up of straight lines, and therefore we 
c-tnnot by means of any of the doctrines of demmt* 
ary geometry measure the length of any curve. 
But we may make up a figure nearly resembling 
any curve by putting together many short tines, 
just as a polygonal building of very many sides 
may nearly resemble a circular room. *And In 
order to approach nearer and nearer to a curve, we 
may make the sides more and more small, more 
and more numerous. We may then possibly find 
some mode of measurement, some relation of these 
small lines to other lines, which is not disturbed by 
the multiplication of the sides, however far it be 
carried. And thus we may do what is equivalent 
to measuring the curve itself; for by multiplying 
the sides we may approach more and more closely 
to the curve till no appreciable difference remains. 
The curve line is the Limit of the polygon ; and 
in this process we proceed on the Axhm that 
“What is true up to the Lirnit is true at the Limit" " 
{History of Scientific Ideas, Bk. 11 , C. I2.) 

S 7. HypotlieBiB and Uniformity of 
NatnrO- In a certain sense, hypothesis may be 
S4id to be at the basis of all real knowledge and 
all science if we exclude formal truth arrd per> 
feet induction, in which the conclusion is neces^ 
sarily implicated in the data, we find that all real 
advance in knowledge or prepress in scietce ulti> 
mately rests on the assumption of the Uniformity 
of Nature. The Uniformity of Nature fs, rio doubt; 
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rc|>arded isy aome as an intuitive principle and 
otba«. as ;dae to. wide and oncontradicted ex* 
perienoe. (Vidt Chap. XVII, §2and$ii.) In 
eitbei case, however, it is viewed as an assuinp> 
tiott lending support to every generalization. “All 
inference,” says Jevons, “proceeds upon the assump¬ 
tion that new instances will exactly resemble old 
ones in all material circumstances ; but in natural 
phenomcyia this is purely hypothetical, and we may 
constantly find ourselves in error.* {EUmtntary 
Lessons in Logic, p. 225.) And he writes with 
regard to our own sphere of existence, “It is a 
mere assumption that the uniformity of nature 
involves the unaltered existence of our own globe. 
There is no kind of catastrophe which is too great 
or too sudden to be theoretically consistent with 
the reign of law. For all that our science can tell, 
human history may be closed in the next instant 
of tvm*. The world may be dashed to pieces against 
a wandering star; it may be involved in a nebulous 
atmosphere of hydrogen to be exploded a second 
afterwards; it may be scorched up or dissipated into 
vapour by some great explosion in the sun ; there 
might even be within the globe itself some secret 
cause of disruption, which only needs time for its 
manifestation." {Principles of Science, p. 748.) 

Though it is true, from the human stand-point, 
that absolute certainty with regard to future 
events is unattainable by man, yet we should not 
overlook the fact that there are d^rees of cer¬ 
tainty or probability. What we call ‘certain’ 
has a high degree oi probability ; and what we call 
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‘probable’ has but a very weak d^ree of certainty. 
And If hitherto no exception has been noticed to 
the law of uniformity, then for all practical pur¬ 
poses it may be treated as ‘certain.’ Moreover, 

• 

it is highly undesirable to call this law a hypoth¬ 
esis, which is ordinarily applicable to our 
conjectures lying in a tentative stage. “It seems 
undesirable,’’ observes Mr. Read, ‘to call our con- 
iidence in Nature’s uniformity an ‘hypothesis’: 
it is incongruous to use the same term for our 
tentative conjectures and for our most indispen¬ 
sable beliefs. ‘The universal postulate’ is a better 
term for the principle which, in some form or 
otlier, every generalization takes for granted. 
(Logic, pp. 264-265.) 

§ 8. Hypothesig, Theory, and Fact. The 
term Tneory has been use J by some to indicate a 
Hypothesis which has been proved t > be true in 
imiumerable instances. The line of distinction be¬ 
tween Theory, thus understood, and Hypothesis 
is, however, a delicate one. The proof which the 
sanguine may consider as adequate to Theory, may 
be considered by the sceptical as. rather insuffi¬ 
cient ; and thus what would be called a Theory 
by one would be called a hypothesis by another. 
But, beyond this doubtful application of Theory, 
there is a sense which is generally accepted : 
Theory is understood to imply a system of truths 
or laws relating t) a particular subject-matter, 
constituting the province of a definite department 
of knowledge or science (e. g., the atomic theory, 
theory of dew, theories of light and heat), ‘ 
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Tte term ‘Fact’ comes from Latin 'factum^ im¬ 
plying what has been done. ‘Fact* thus signifies 
what has been done or what has happened. ‘Fact/ 
accordingly, covers all those presentations which 
are immediately known and whose truth, there¬ 
fore, can never be questioned. (Vide Chap. I, § i 
and § 9^ Theory, on the other hand, comes within 
the province of inferential knowledge—what is 
legitim^ely thought out to explain a class of facts. 
Again, as intuitive knowledge is restricted to the 
concrete and individual, ‘facts’ are supposed to be 
essentially concrete and individual ; and, as in¬ 
ference has to do mainly with general truth, we 
find theory is often used in the sense of a system 
of such truths. In some cases, however, the term 
‘Fact’ is applied to a law or general truth, when It 
is proved bsyond dispute {e.g., when we speak of 
the ‘fact' of gravitation or of the mortality of 
man). In such cases the term ‘Fact’ is extended 
to cover general truths simply because these 
approach the certainty of individual instances or 
concrete cases. ‘Fact’ in this sense means what is 
objectively true or certain. Whewell observes in 
this connection, "At any one of the steps of Induc¬ 
tion, the Inductive proposition is a Theory with 
regard to the Facts which it includes, while it is to 
be looked upon as a Fact with respect to the higher 
generalizations in which it is included. In any 
other sense, the opposition of Fact and Theory is 
untenable and leads to endless perplexity and 
debate. Is it a' Fact or a Theory that the planet 
Mars revolves in an Ellipse about the Sun ? To 
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Kepier, employed in endeavouring to cooriMne . the 
separate observations by the conception of an 
Ellipse, it is a Theory ; to Newton engaged in 
inferring the Uw of force from a knowledge of the 
elliptical motion, it is a Fact There are no special 
attributes of Theory and Fact which distinguish 
them from one another. Facts are plienomma 
appiehended by the aid of conceptions and 
mental acts, as Theories also are We commonly 
call our observations Facts, when we apply, with¬ 
out effort or consci usness, conceptions perfectly 
familiar to us : while we speak of Theories, when 
we have previously contemplated the Facts and 
the connecting Conception separately, and have 
made the connection by a conscious mental act. 
The real difference is a difference of reUtion ; as 
the same proposition in a demonstration is the 
premise of one syllogism and the conclusion in 
another;—as the same person is a father and a 
son.” {Novum Organon Renovaium, p. Ii6.) 
Thus, there is no fundamental separation between 
facts and theories. What we call facts are but 
results of previous investigation and theorizing 
as well as the starting-point for fresh inquiry and 
hypotheses, There is, accordingly, a continuity 
between facts and theories, they being but differ¬ 
ent stages of the Inductive process : theories when 
proved and generally accepted coming to be known 
as facts, and facts when carefully examined revealing 
their theoretical basis. This relative difference 
is, therefore, due to the circuoistahce that a lower 
generality, in relation to a higher, is viewed as a 
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datum or iact, whose certainty goes to establish 
the truth of the latter. This is practically admit* 
ted by Whewell himself when he says that "we 
speak of Theories when we have previously con¬ 
templated the facts and the connecting conception 
separately and have made the connection by a 
conscious mental act.” The conscious effort be¬ 
trays the inferential process by which we pass 
from what is relatively certain to what is merely 
proved by it. 

§ 9 . Uses of Hypotheses. The uses of 

hypotheses are indeed various and manifold. If 
the distinctive endowment of man is to think and 
reason, if his natural tendrnev is to penetrate the 
mysteries of nature, to unify facts, and to explain 
them, then the formation of hypotheses becomes 
inevitable and their application unlimited. Thus, 
there is no spliere—whether of theory or practice, 
of religion, art, or science—where tlicre is no room 
for hypotheses. In discovering the laws of nature 
or maturing a scheme of s.ifety, in representing 
gods or supernatural agencies as the originators 
of natural processes, or in referring to the ideals of 

beauty or moral perfection to account for the 

% 

facts of our aesthetic or moral life, we have to do 
with hypotheses more or less. The uses of hypoth- 
estjs in 'd[^y sphere ar^f found to be threefold :— 

(2) A hypothesis systematizes or tends to 
unify knowledge, We bring together objects or 
phenomena under general notions or laws only by 
means of prior abstractions or hypotheses subse¬ 
quently verified or proved by facts. A hypothesis 
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‘colligates' or binds together facts, which otherwise 
seem detached and inexplicable And the more 
we advance from the concrete to the abstract 
sciences, the greater the need we feel for hypoth¬ 
eses, until we come to metaphysics (which may 
be regarded as the higliest or final .science) in 
which their range is very great. To form a theory 
of the universe— whether atomic or dynamic, 
materialistic or spiritualistic, substantialistic or 
phenomenalistic, monistic or pluralistic—we must 
have recourse to a comprehensive hypothesis 
which may serve as a key to unlock its secrets, 

(2) A hypothesis thus ultimately lies at the 
root of all explanation. To explain a fact is, as 
we shall see, to assimilate it or discover its cause. 
{Vtde Chap. XXIV, § i and § 2.) And every form 
of explanation rests either on known laws (which, 
as we have seen, arc finally due to hypotheses) or 
on hypothetical agencies or relations believed to 
render a satisfactory account of the phenomena 
under investigation. To .satisfy our curiosity, we 
pry into the secrets of Nature ; and by a stretch 
of the imagination wc try to discover what is cal¬ 
culated to remove our doubt or perplexity. 

(3) A hypothesis, as a tentative conception, 
guides our inductive inquiry by the selection of 
instances and regulation of experiments which are 
likely to put it to the test. Inductive investiga¬ 
tion Is not a random procedure, but a well regu¬ 
lated course, controlled by the dominant idea of a 
hypothesis, which determines the line of observa¬ 
tion and experiment. No doubt, if facts do not 
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bear out a hypothesis, we reject it altogether or 
modify it in the light of fresh experience ; and to 
that case the new hypothesis in its turn similarly 
controls our observation and experiment. In this 
way we proceed until we hit upon the right hypoth¬ 
esis consistent with facts. It has, accordingly, 
been said that the process of Induction may be 
likened to a Disjunctive Syllogism, where the 
conclusien is reached by the successive elimination 
of all the alternatives but one. This remark, how¬ 
ever, Is not strictly true, since all the possible hy¬ 
potheses are not always formed at the outset in 
the form of disjunctive members. Usually, a 
new hypothesis is forged as an old one is rejected ; 
and at times the seemingly new is but a modifica¬ 
tion of the old. as suggested by wider experience 
and deeper insigh^ In this way, the inductive 
procedure is always controlled by one hypothesis 
or another which guides our inquiry. 

It may be mentioned in this connection iha^, 
though extravagant hypotheses, involving more 
or less uncontrolled exercise of imagination, are to 
be condemned, yet hypotheses which are of the 
form of rational conjectures, due to a regulated 
exercise of imagination, must be allowed. It is 
belter to start somewhere than to be at a stand¬ 
still through undue care and reflectiveness. Herein 
lies the importance of what are known as working 
and descriptive hypotheses. A workiag bypotheais 
is one which is provisionally adopted with some 
evidence in its favour to account for a class of 
phenomena, and it serves as a guide to inquiry in 
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a certain direction.* It is a pUusible starting- 
point lor investigation and we try to see by fur¬ 
ther observation and experiment how it would work. 
To discover, for example, the cause of indigestion 
in any case, we may begin with the supposition of 
a particular article of food apparently producing it 
as its cause ; but when it is found on further exam¬ 
ination that th-: same kind of food under similar 
circumstances does not produce indigestion, we 
may vary our supposition and ima^jine the cause 
as excess in eating or drinking. If this In its turn 
be found afterwards to be false, we may form some 
other hypothesis, until we hit upon the right one, 
adequately supf>orted by facts. A working hypoth¬ 
esis is thus subject to revision, modification, or 
even rejection in the light of subsequent investi¬ 
gation or experience. "In later years,” observes 
jevons, *‘Profes.sor Huxley has .strongly insisted 
upon the value of hypothesis. When he advo¬ 
cates the use of 'working hypotheses’, he means 
no doubt that any hypothesis is better than none 
and that we cannot avoid being guided in our 
observations by some hypothesis or other.” {Pnn- 
ciples of Scitnee, p. 509.) Thus, the Ptolemaic 
theory of astronomy, the Cartesian tlieory of 
vortices, and the corpuscular theory of light were 
working hypotheses which prepared the way for 
the later Copernican theory of astronomy, the 
Newtonian theory of gravitation, and the undula- 

* A hypotbetii is viewed *s sinply provi^ionel wbeo i( ts merely 
stilted to accoant (or • particalsr cla^ of faeti: aod 10 Inng as ic 
is partially or ioiaffineslly proved, it ii regarded ooly ai a 'working 
bypoibciii.' 
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tory theory of light. A working hypothesis, even 
when disproved, may be retain«l for more clearly 
explaining a certain class of facts. In optics, for 
example, “the so-called corpuscular theory of 
light is still used with advantage as a convenient 
means of summarising the laws of reflection and 
refraction” (Merz, History of European Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century, I, p. 432.) 

A deitriptive bypotbeiii is merely an attempt 
to group together facts by analogy when their 
definite character is not preci.sely known or 
cannot otherwise be expressed. It is, in the 
language of Hain, ‘a renrescntative fiction' to render 
intelligible by means of a suit.^blc conception what 
might otherwise remain obscure “There are hypoth¬ 
eses,” says Jev(;ns, “whicli we may call descriptive 
and which serve for little eUe than to 
furnish convenient names. When a phenomenon 
is of an unusual kind, we cannot even speak of it 
without using some analogy. Every word implies 
some resemblance between the thing to which it is 
applied, and same other thing, which fixes the 
meaning of the word. If we are to speak of what 
constitutes electricity, we must search for the 
nearest analogy, and, as electricity is characterised 
by the rapidity and facility of its movements, the 
notion of a fluid of a very subtle character presents 
itself as appropriate. There is the single-fluid 
and the double-fluid theory of electricity, and a 
great deal of discussion has b-en uselessly spent 
upon them. The fact is, that if these theories be 
understood as more than convenient rhbdes of 
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describing the phenomena, they are altogether 
invalid. The analogy extends only to the rapidity 
of motion, or rather the fact that a phenomenon 
occurs successively at difTerent points of the body. 
The sO'Called electric fluid adds nothing to the 
weight of the conductor, and t) suppose that it 
really consists of particles of matter is even more 
absurd than to reinstate the corpuscular theory of 
light. A far closer analogy exists between electri¬ 
city and light undulations, which are about equally 
rapid in propagation. We shall probably continue 
for a long time to talk of the electric fluid, but there 
can be no doubt that this expression represents 
merely a phase of molecular motion, a wave of 
disturbance. The invalidity of these fluid theories 
is shown moreover in the fact that they have not 
led to the invention of a single new experiment” 
{Principles of Science, pp. 522-523.) Of a like 
character are the expressions ‘vital force,’ 'resisting 
medium,’ or that 'Heat is a form of motion.’ ‘‘That 
Heat consists of motions of the atoms can never be 
directly shown ; but if the supposition Is in con¬ 
sistency with all the appearances, and H it helps us 
to connect the appearances together in a general 
statement, it serves an important intellectual func¬ 
tion.” (Bain, Induction, p. 132.) 

Though hypothesis is essentially explanatory 
in character, since its aim always is to explain a 
particular class of phenomena, yet a distinction 
has at times been drawn between explanatory and 
descripfivt hypotheses by reference to their predom¬ 
inant feature. ( Vide Chap. XXV, § 2.) Thus, 
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hypotheses about causes or agents are said to be 
explanatory^ as they really explain how an event 
happens or a thing is produced, while hypotheses 
about laws are viewed as descriptive, as they rather 
indicate (often with mathematical precision) the 
ways of happening,—though, no doubt, these also 
ultimately help us to understand how events take 
place, involving a reference to some agent or cause. 

Jiypothesis of cause, i. e., every supposition 
of some definite antecedent (or group of antece* 
dents) as being the real, actual cause of the 
phenomenon in question," writes I’rof. Coffey, “is 
necessarily explanatory : it offers—provisionally— 
an explanation of the phenomenon. Hypotheses of 
law, on the other hand, in so far as they merely 
describe with mathematical exactness the manner 
in which phenomena occur, are rather descriptive 
than explanatory ; but nevertheless, inasmuch 
as a correct quantitative estimate of those changes 
or activities suggests or reveals to us, at least 
partially, the nature of their causes and of the 
laws according to which these causes interact— 
for "operaH sequitur essef —and inasmuch as 
hypotheses of law thus inevitably suggest hypoth¬ 
eses of cause, the former as well as the latter 
have some claim to be called hypotheses in the 
stricter sense, i.e„ explanatory hypotheses" {Scienu 
of Logic, II, pp. 125-126.) 

It is clear from the preceding remarks that all 
laws and theories are but hypotheses verified or 
established by positive proof. Induction, as we 
have tried to show, can never proceed without 
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hypothesis ; and the great defect of Mill's System 
of Logic is that it overlooks this important truth. 
He imagines that his Canons or Methods are 
directly applicable to the masses of facts brought 
before us by circumstances, without being led by 
any guiding hypothesis. But evidently the Canons 
can seldom be thus applied, so that facts fortui¬ 
tously supplied by experience can never be made 
to disclose uniform laws. “Mill," as Jevon'., points 
out, “would have been savrd from much confusion 
of thought had he not failed to observe that the 
inverse use of deduction constitutes induction,” 
{Principles of Science, p. 509.) [ Vide Cliap. XV, § 8.] 
The very possibility of the employment of the 
Inductive Methotls r quires that there should be a 
preliminary scientific arrangement of facts deter¬ 
mined by a prior guess or conjecture, This 
evidently leads us to prepare materials as we wish 
to examine them. To reach an inductive generaliza¬ 
tion, therefore, we must previously frame a provision- 
al hypothesis which is believed as capable of 
explaining the facts engaging our attention and 
so capable of regulating our research. This hypo¬ 
thetical agent we try to conceive by reference to 
familiar analogous facts and accordingly give it a 
descriptive name. If it succeeds for the time 
being in explaining the facts it is required to 
explain, it is accepted as a working hypothesis. 
If, however, in an attempt at verification we find 
the hypothesis defective or unsuitable, we improve 
upon it by suitable modifications or qualifications. 
In that case the working hypothesis is gradually 
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shaped into perfection or finally rejected by fresh 
attempts at verification in other instances. When 
a formulated hypothesis is in this way found to 
be self^-consisttnt, capable of explaining the 
appropriate f^cts as well as analogous cases and 
also of predicting future events^ it is regarded as 
a legitimate hypothesis ;and when such a hypothesis 
stands the test of the Inductive Canons and is 
thus proved beyond doubt, it may be regarded as 
an Induction Proper or Law of Nature. It should 
not bs forgoiten, however, that sometimes such 
laws or inductive truths may also be established 
by rigorous deduction from higher laws. We sec, 
then, that a hypothesis must pass through the 
stages~(i} Provisional,(2) Working, (3} 1 -egitimate, 
and (4) Valid, before we can get a truly inductive 
generalization. The successive stages indicate f>ut 
grades of probability according to the degree of 
evidence forthcoming. 

^ 10 Ezarciies. 

1. Define a Hypothefis, and analyse the r:)nditions on 
which its value depends. What are the circumstances favour- 
able to Discovery ? 

Suppose that on returning home you find one of the 
panes of your window broken : show bow you would apply 
the method of Hypotheses in this case. 

2 . What different kinds of Hypotheses are there i Give 
examples. What are Representative Ficuons ? 

e. Discuss the connection between Hypothesis and In* 
ductioQ ; and show, by means of an example, what consti¬ 
tutes the complete verification of a Hypothesis. 

4. Explain how Hypotheses contribute to scientific dis- 
coveryr citing instances. How would you reconcile tbe 
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remark of Newton *^^Hypotbeses non lingo'—with the 
scientific importance of Hypotheses? 

5. Explain the function of Hypothesis in Induction. 
What are the accepted tests for determining the validity of 
a hypothesis ? What exactly has Elimination to do with 
the proof of a hypoihesis? 

6. Wherein does a valid Induction differ from a legiti¬ 
mate Hypothesis ? What is the relation of Hypothesis to 
Explanation ? 

7. Distinguish Hypothesis from Theory. Show, by a 
rorcrete example, how far the imaKination, and how far the 
reason, enter into the construction of a workable Hypothesis. 

8. ‘'Every hypothesis is an attempt at explanation, every 
established theory is an explanation of gredier or less scope.’* 
Explain and illustrate the remark. 

9. In what classes of ways are Hypotheses suggested ? 
Ate there rules for their formation ? 

10 Distinguish between a working hyp thesis ar^d an 
established hypothesis. What are descriptive hypotheses ? 

ir. What do you understand by a Crucial I. '.ar ai» 
a Crucial Experiment ? What is a 'vera causah I ustrate 
your answer by examples. 

12. Distinguish between Theory and Fact and iodi^'ate 
their relation to Hypotheses. 

13. Explain and illustrate the relation of Hypothesis to 
Abstraciiun, Examine the view of Dugald Stewart that the 
reasonings of geometry are built on hypotheses. 

14 Does the Uniformity of Nature re^t on H«’D0tbesi6? 
Examine the remark of J« vons, '*A 11 certainty of inference is 
relative and hypothetical.’' 

15. It is a common Hypothesis in Bengal that Railway 
embankments are causes (proximate or remote) of malarial 
fever: what logical processes would be required to prove or 
refute this Hypothesis? 
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Deduction in Induction. 


1 1. Forms of Dedaotion. The application 
of the Inductive Canons becomes precarious and 
•difficult cither (i) when the effects of several 
•causes t>lend in one homogeneous whole or {2) 
when one and the same effect is produced by 
diverse causes, The«e two difficulties are met by 
(l) the Deductive Method and (2) the Theory of 
Probability or the Doctrine of Chance. Both 
these difficulties are solved to a great extent by the 
former, while the latter is often successful in the 
.:ase of a plurality of causes. VVe shall, accordingly, 
confine our attention in this Chapter to the exposi* 
{■■>n of the principles of Deduction a.s employed in 
Induction, 

Deduction is illustrated in two principal forms:— 
(1) The one form is comparatively simple, in wliich 
we merely extend the application of a law or 
principle t^ a concrete case. When, for example, 
we know that ‘All men are mortal’ or ‘.All material 
bodies gravitate', we may apply the law to the 
particular case of ‘John’ or ‘tabic’ and thus conclude 
•'ohn is mortal’ or 'Tables are heavy’. This form of 
Deduction we have already considered in Book II. 
Induction, as involving the application of a hypoth¬ 
esis to concrete cases with a view to its verifica¬ 
tion, may also be said to illustrate this form of 
Deduction, The other form is comparatively 
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complex involving the deduction of a complex 
result from the co-operation of several agents. 
For example, writing in any case is determined 
by several factors, such as, the pen, paper, ink, 
mind, and hand. Similarly, when a boat goes 
down a stream, the effect m»y be due to several 
causes, such as the current of water, wind, rowing, 
and towing. We shall consider this complex form 
of Deduction in this Chapter. In this method 
we are supposed to be already aware (eitl^er by 
previous inductions nr by legitimate hypotheses) 
of the difTereni agents and their modes of opera¬ 
tion, which nrjay possibly bring about the complex 
effert we are trying to explain. We then suppose 
a particular combination of the«e as capable of 
producing the eHect in question and calculate the 
result accordingly. If this deduction agrees with 
fac^ we believe in oiir explanation ; otherwise we 
are led to begin afresh with some new agents, laws, 
or combinations. Thus, this Deductive Method 
may be said to consist mainly of three stages. 
vts., {i) frtliminary AsctrUxinvitnt of Fremises^ ie.^ 
general laws already arrived at by Induction or as 
a legitimate hypothesis : th**se are at first 
assumed ;(rV) Ratiocination, re., deductively deriv¬ 
ing consequences from the universal premises or 
general laws from which the start was made ; 
and {Hi) Verification^ ;.e., subsequent verification 
of these consequences by reference to actual facts 
with the help of observation and experiment. 

§ 2. ConditioDB of Dedaction. The condi¬ 
tions of Deduction as employed in Induction are 
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(i) The presence of stveral agents or causes 
^vhich bring about a complex effect. 

, (2) The laws of operation of these agents or 

causes. 

/ 

; (3) The circumstances under which the several 
causes give rise to the complex effect. 

(4) Calculation of the result by reference to the 
agents and the laws of their operatibn, as in the 
case of yie parallelogram of forces. 

(§) Verification, or comparison of the calculated 
result with the observed effect. 

These conditions of tlie Deductive Method have 
generally been compressed into three points—(i) 
the agents and laws of their operation, (2) com¬ 
putation, and (3) verification. 

Verification, it should be remembered, is an 
important factor of the Deductive Method. If the 
deductive result be not in harmony with actual 
facts then we are necessarily led to begin our in¬ 
quiry anew. In the case of any discrepancy 
between the calculated and the observed result, 
we suppose that there is error somewhere in the 
above steps. And il the calculation as well as the 
circumstances under which the agents operate, be 
correctly determined, then we are led to frame 
fresh hypotheses with regard to the agents or their 
laws : we suppose that either some causes have 
been excluded or some factors have been included 
which do not really operate at the time ; or we 
are led to think that the laws of the operation 
of these agents arc different, wholly or partly, 
from what we have taken them to be. Wc 
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proceed in this tentative way until we find that the^ 
calculated result tallies with the observed facts. 

It should be noted in this connectien that the 
Deductive Method is mainly applicable to the cases 
described by Mill as the homogeneous intermixture 
of effects, as distinguished from the lieteropathic 
intermixture, t« which the Inductive Metliods may 
he applied. {Vide ChapterXVII, § 5 and § 7.) The 
Deductive Method is thus practically confined to 
mechanical or physical phenomena, as distinguished 
from the chemical or biological which may, to a 
great extent, be explained by the Inductive 
Canons. (Vide Chap. XVIII, § 2.) 

^ 3- Forms of Deduction in Induction. 
Though the Deductive Method, as employed in 
Inductive inquiry, involves the above steps as a 
rule, yet we find that these steps are not always 
involved in the order in which they have been 
mentioned above ; and sometimes the last step, 
namely, verification, may be wanting altogether. 
There are thus three forms of Deduction known 
as—(i) The Direct Deductive Method, (2) the 
Inverse Deductive Method, and (3) the Geometric 
Method. 

(1) The Direct Deductive Method is illustrated 
when we anive at a result by computation, as indi¬ 
cated above, and then test it by verification. This 
method is generally employed in Physics and 
Mechanics ; and hence the method has sometimes 
been described as the ‘Physical Method.’ [a] When, 
for example, in Astronomy we determine by cal¬ 
culation the path of a planet by reference to the 
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constituent forces which keep it in its path and 
then test the result by observation, this form of 
deduction is illustrated, {b) This method explains 
similarly the rise of water in the common pump. 
Water can be pumped to the height of 33ft. at the 
seadevel and to less and less heights as we proceed 
to higher and higher altitudes above the .sea-level. 
We find that the weight of the column of water 
raised in^a pump is equal to the atmospheric 
pressure outside the pump in every case. It is 
this pressure which pushes the water up in the 
pump owing to vacuum in it. This follows at 
once from the Uw.s governing the movement of 
liquids; as a liquid transmits pressure equally in all 
directions and as the pressure of air outside the 
pump is not counteracted by a similar pressure 
inside the pump, owing to vacuum in it, wuier is 
necessarily forced upwards In the pump, until the 
weight of the column of water in it equals the 
atmospheric pressure out.side. (c By this method 
we likewise determine the path of a' projectile, 
when wc take into account its initial velocity, the 
resistance of the air, and the force of gravity, to 
ascertain their resultant. 

(2) The Inverse Deductive Method is illustra¬ 
ted when we first observe a complex effect and 
then try to account for it by the Deductive Method. 
This method is frequently employed in History 
and Sociology, Hence the method is sometimes 
known as the ‘Historical Method’. Here verifica¬ 
tion does not follow compuiation ; but computation 
follows observation and empirical generalization. 
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VVe first generalize by conjecture from the observa¬ 
tion of facts and then try to test our generalization 
by deducing it from general laws. Whenever, 
by reason of the complexity of a situation, it 
is difficult for us definitely to ascertain the 
numerous agencies at work, then we have recourse 
to this method as the more convenient one : we 
find it more easy to notice the result as it actually 
takes place, and then to theorize about the possible 
causes and draw a conclusion therefrom' and see 
whether the exclusion agrees with the ob'Crved 
fact or not. It is in this way that we try to account 
for the American War of Independence or the 
I'l ench Revolution by reference to its causes, or 
wc venture to explain the rise nr fall of the Roman 
or the Moghul Kinplre by reference to its condi¬ 
tions. 

(3) The Geometrical Method is illustrated 
when there is no necessity for verification. Wlien, 
for example, we have to do with facts relating to 
space and time, we can safely deduce a conclusion 
without any necessity for verification. There being 
no po.s.siblc counteracting agencies, the calculated 
result may he accepted as true j and no need is felt 
for verification. This method is illustrated when 
complex results arc deduced in Pure Mathematics 
or when abstract conclusions aie drawn in Politics 
or Economics from the so-called ‘Rights of Man’ 
or the ‘Laws of Demand and Supply.’ To defend 
Democracy or Oligarchy, for example, merely by 
reference to the ideal 'Interests of Classes' or to 
plead for ‘Free Trade' or ‘Protection’ by reference 
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to the abstract interests of communities in general 
is to employ this method, as the conclusions are 
then based, not on an actual estimate of facts in 
any particular case, but on a theoretic estimate of 
abstract conditions. 

Though generally the above forms of the 
Deductive Method are restricted in their sphere 
of Inquiry, yet we find that, as a matter of fact, 
no sucb restriction is possible. The Direct 
Method, though generally restricted to the 
explanation of physical phenomena, may some¬ 
times be applied to the study of historical facts ; 
and the Inverse Method may sometimes be applied 
to the study of physical phenomena. We find, 
for example, that the laws of Keplar were first 
determined empirically before they were deduced 
from the universal law of gravitation. Here, 
then, observation and generalization preceded the 
application of the Deductive Method. We like¬ 
wise find that the Geometrical Method also is 
sometimes applied to phenomena other than 
those relating to space and time. We find, for 
example, the tendency among some politicians 
simply to deduce consequences from abstract politi¬ 
cal principles and not to appeal to experience for 
verification. The opposite tendency is sometimes 
found whsn politicians are content only with obser¬ 
vation and empirical generalizations, which are not 
confirmed by deductive calculation. 

S 4 laduotion Aided by Deduction. 
The full force of scientific method, as Bain 
observes, is illustrated when Deduction is brought 
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Theory of Probability or Elimination 
, of Chance. 

§ 1. Necessity of Probability in iDdnc- 

tion. The second difficulty in applying the Indue- 

% 

live Canons is felt in the case of plurality of causes. 
Without examining here the validity of th? hypoth¬ 
esis of the plurality of causes, we may assume it 
as it is advocated by Mill and Bain, specially as, 
owing to our imperfect observation or knowledge, 

it is not always possible for us to discover exact 

✓ 

correspondence between cause and effect. If one 
and the same effect be apparently produced some* 
times by one cause and sometimes by another, 
then it is hard to determine, by the employment of 

I 

the Inductive Canons, the causal link in such a 
case. In such case«, we can, however, determine 
with a certain degree of exactitude the causal con¬ 
nection by the employment of the Theory of Prob¬ 
ability or Chance. If, for example, an effect X 
may be produced by either A or B, then we try 
to determine by the doctrine of chance whether the 
presumption in favour of A is greater than that in 
favour of B ; we calculate by the doctrine of chance 
how often A and X are likely to go together, if due 
only to accident If we find the connection to 
be more frequent, then we naturally suppose that 
the relation is not merely casual but that there is 
a caus^ link between the two. We 

should, accordingly, confine our attention in this 
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Chapter to the study of the Theory of Probability, 
so far as it bears on the inductive determination 
of causes. 

The scientific conception of the universe really 
leaves very little room for accident or chance. 
Properly speaking, every phenomenon or occur¬ 
rence is determined by its cause or conditions, 
proximate and remote, known and unknown. As, 
however,'there are limits to human knowledge, we 
cannot expect to discover nr to know the causes 
of all phenomena or coincidences. Thus, there is 
room for chance or probability. In fact. Chance is 
taken by Mill as implying a coincidence which does 
not afford any ground for establishing uniformity. 

Probability has been used in two different 
senses: (1) popularly it implies a greater likelihood 
for than against an event; (2) scientifically, how¬ 
ever, it refers to any situation below certainty and 
above impossibility. Probability ha.s to do with 
approximate generalizations; and, when such 
generalizations are reduced to statistics, the calcu¬ 
lation of probability becomes more definite—at 
least with regard to the average number of cases. 
No doubt, probability has also been applied to in¬ 
dividual instances, but with no greater certainty. 
(yidi § 3.) As Bain remarks, “When a sufficiently 
extended series of observations shows a fixed pro¬ 
portion in the relative occurrence of events, this 
proportion is called the probability of the occur¬ 
rence of any single event: which, however, Is a 
fiction meaning only the certainty of the propor¬ 
tion, or average, on the whole.” {Jnduction, p. 91.} 
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§ 3. Infarenoe, Chance, and Probabil¬ 
ity. “Ail Inference," says Jevons, “is relative and 
hypothetical.*’ [Elementary Lessons in Logic, p. 
225.) The remark is, no doubt, true to a certain 
extent. We have seen that induction proper, in< 
volving a reference to the unknown—the distant 
and the future,—is more or less uncertain or hypo¬ 
thetical. (rftiir Chap. XIX, § 6.) If, for example, 
Nature be not always found to be uniform in all 
respects, then what is taken to be true here and 
now may not be true elsewhere and hereafter. 
Similarly, the material validity of a syllogistic con¬ 
clusion depends on that of the premises. If the 
premises be uncertain, the conclusion must be so 
too. If, therefore, all universal propositions be un¬ 
certain, the conclusion roust always be probable ; 
and, in this sense, the dictum of Bishop Butler 
that ‘probability is the very guide of life' is true. 
From this stand-point we have to do with probabil¬ 
ity in every case ; the question in any particular 
Instance being to determine its degree. If we adopt 
this position, then the terms ‘sure’ and ‘certain,’ 
and all analogous expressions, will have to be 
erased from language. A little reflection shows, 
however, that when we use these expressions we 
mean only such certainty as we, with our imperfect 
faculties, can possibly attain, and not the degree of 
certainty which an Absolute Being alone can pos¬ 
sess. Thus, truths which are based on the laws of 
thought and countenauced by the unvarying order 
of things are taken by us as certain, and not as prob¬ 
able. If these jus^y universal propositions, we ac- 
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ce^ them as true. Wbeo, on Uw otbw band, £acts 
do not warrant univ«^l pr(^>o$itioos, we are in 
doubt about our inference in any case, and the 
degree of doubt is determined by the balance of 
evidence furnished by facts. 

It is this doubt which generally lies at the 
bottom of what are called approximate generaliza* 
tions or particular propositions and gives rise to 
probabijity. As, however, a condition of doubt 
or uncertainty is one of perplexity, we often try 
to avoid it by aiming at universal truths yielding 
certain conclusions. And so we try to render even 
approximate generalizations precise that they may, 
within a certain sphere, be treated as universal 
propositions, yielding definite results. We try to 
attain our end in two principal ways 

(1) We may ascertain exactly the exceptions 
to a rule, which is viewed as indefinite because the 
exceptions are not known. Thus, instead of being 
content with (he indefinite truth ‘Some metals are 
solid’ (which justifies only a probable conclusion 
in any case), we determine precisely that ‘All 
tnetals except mercury are solid,’ which justifies 
a certain conclusion on any occasion. It is in this 
way that the rules of Grammar and the laws of a 
State are made general by a separate specification 
of their exceptions. 

(2) Generalizations, which seem to be approxU 
mate, owing to our ignorance of the exact circum¬ 
stances in which they are always true, may turn 
out to be universal when these circumstances are 
discovered and mentioned as Refining the precise 
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sphere of their application. Thus, instead of bOing 
satisfied with the vague proposition ' Some kinds 
of fever are cured by quinine' (which Is often practic¬ 
ally useless), we try to be more precise and say 
‘ Chronic ague is cured by quinine,’ which is of 
great practical value. Similarly, instead of holding 
‘absolute monarclis generally abuse their power,' 
we maintain that ‘An absolute sovereign will abuse 
his power, unless his position makes him def>endent 
on the good opinion of his subjects, or he 
is exceptionally good and firm or is guided by 
ministers who are so.' 

When, however, we fail to reach a universal 
proposition in any way, we are content with as 
much certainty as attainable; and we try by means 
of statistics to arrive at an objective estimate of 
probability. Probability, as we have said, is con¬ 
nected with doubt or uncertainty. And, as such 
uncertainty is due rather to our estimate of facts 
than to the facts themselves, probability has been 
regarded by some as purely subjective, without 
any objective validity. Though, it is urged, all 
natural events may be the outcome of necessity, yet 
our ignorance of the conditions of their production 
gives them an aspect of contingency.* It may be 
said, however, that contingency or uncertainty 
rests not merely on the degree of subjective con¬ 
viction but also on the imperfect estimate of 
facts: so long as all the circumstances are not 
taken into account, the few, which are considered, 

* The itedeot mty comqU ia Ihii coaaeciioo Tii 
^ Qsap. XX« I & 
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justify only an approximate generalization.* And 
the more we have access into the secrets of Nature, 
the more correctly do we discover ihe numerous 
conditions or circumstances yielding a definite 
result. Herein we find the distinction between 
Chance and Probability. Chance is simply due to 
our ignorance ; and, so long as we do not know 
the circumstances which bring about a phenomenon, 
we attribute it to mere chance or accident,f Thus, 
we attribute the success of an enterprise to chance 
when its conditions are not known, as, in olden 
times, an eclipse of the sun or moon was 
deemed accidental owing to an imperfect knowledge 

* Even if the Vew* drcemiUncet* whkb w t^en into eccoani, 
t>e ihe ucne tlwafs, (hey woold y»eld one omfoim resuli; hut» ti a 
matter of Uet, they are taken ir> varying cnmknalions and (has (hey 
give rile to variahie reiohi, with sume prepimderance in favour of 
one owing to (he predominant infioence of tome of the factori pre¬ 
sent in all ihe caae«. Fur example, when we Iry to ascertain (he 
probable effect of edocation on individoaU, edacation itielf fnvolvei 
various factors and diverse formt and individuals likewise have 
cnultifatious traits, dne to Dative endowment, heredity, environment, 
etc. And these factors laken in different c*imbina(iona would do 
doobt give rise to different re«ul(% (hough there may be some 
general agreement in many casts owing to ihe influenre of some 
common factors affording room for the calcolation of probability. 
It is, therefore, the study of mixed rases which lends support lo 
the doctrine of probabi!Ity, while an ciaminalion of pure eases or 
exactly the same combmaiion of faclors would justify only an loduc* 
tive generalisation. 

t Jevooi writea^'^Chance canaot Ig the subject of (he theory, 
because (here is really no such thing as chance, regarded as pro¬ 
ducing and governing evetits. Hie word chance signffiet 
and (he notion of falling is coniinnally osed as a simile to express 
uncertainty, beeaase we can seldom predict how a die, a coin, or 
a leaf will fall, or when a bullet will hit the maik. But everyone 
leev, after a little reflection, that it is io out knowledge the 
defidency lies, not in the certainly of nature's laws. There is no 
doabt In lightning ak to (he point it shall strike; in (he greatest 
storm there is nothing eaprinous; not a grain of sand lies upon the 
beach, bat Infinite knowledge wnold account for Its lying there / 
and tbt eonrse of every falling leaf is guided by (be priocipl^ of 
mechaBics srhicb role Ibe notioiis of Ibe heaveuly bcuNa''. 
(Prb$a^s ^/Scin$c0t p. ipS.^ 
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name than mere hypothesis elsewhere." {Logic of 
Chance, p. 127.) The computation of probability 
occupies a very prominent place in the logic of life, 
as most of its issues are determined by such com* 
putation. Whether, for example, a nation or party, 
engaged In conflict, would be victorious or not, 
whether an individuHl should adopt this or that 
profession, whsther a pitient suffering from a disease 
would recover or die, whether an alliance would be 
advantageous or injurious can be settled only by 
an estimate of probabilities. “The whole life of 
man,” observes Buckminister, “is a perpetual com¬ 
parison of evidence and balancing of probabilities." 

It should be borne in mind in this connection 
that a computation of probability is true only with 
regard to the average number of instances, individ¬ 
ual cases being always more or less uncertain. 
When we study a lar^e numter of instances of 
any phenomenon, say a d'sease like cholera, we 
find that a certain proportion of cases is fatal; and 
the more extended our observation, the less does 
the proportion fluctuate. This proportion indicates 
the average number of cases true on the whole. 
Though this proportion is also empIo)ed to deter¬ 
mine the probability of a single event, yet, as a 
matter of fact, it is as uncertain as ever. When, 
for example, knowing the average prpportion of 
fatal to non-fatal cases of cholera to be, say, 4: 1, 
we say with regard to a particular patient, suffering 
from cholera, that the chance of his recovery is I; 4, 
we evidently employ a Action, for the chance of 
his recovery is as uncertain as ever, whether we 
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judge the case by the proportion or not. AU that 
we can say is that, in the long run, the average 
number of recoveries in the case of cholera is indi¬ 
cated by the proportion 1:4. “Unless we act upon 
the gross or total, we gain nothing by taking into 
account the numerical probabilities with a view to 
a single instance.” (Bain, Induction, p. 91.) 

The explanation of the above fact is found in 
what h^s been said above about the ultimate 
grounds of probability. We have mentioned that, 
in this well-ordered and harmonious world, every¬ 
thing is governed by law; so that what we call 
accident is merely due to our ignorance. I n every 
individual case, an effect is produced by the conver¬ 
gence or conflict of numerous laws, which it is not 
easy to de’ermine. Ifenre we are often perplexed 
in our estimate of individual instances which seem 
to baffle inquiry and explanation. When, however, 
we study a lar;;e number of instances of a class, 
the law governing its characteristics stands out 
prominently in the midst ofindividual peculiarities. 
And tile wider our observation, the greater the 
chance of detection of such a law. Hence the value 
of average in any sphere. The cholera poison or 
germ, for example, is governed by a law of its own, 
which is injurious to the human organism. But, in 
any particular case, there may be the operation 
of other laws (such as those connected with habit, 
diet, surroundings, medicine, inherited constitution) 
counteracting such influence. When, however, 
we study a very large number of cases, these couh- 
teracting influences are, more or less, excluded by 
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the Method of ^reemeot, and ^ c^otNl law con* 
cerning the cholera poison may approximately be 
read in what is known as the average Thus, 
the calculation of probability illustrates also 
tbe application of th^ Inductive Methods— 
but only to the examination of very complex 
case«, rendered difficult by tbe intricacy of relation 
subsisting among the several laws governing them. 
The processes of varying tbe drcumstaijces and 
elimination are illustrated in the study of a very 
large number of cases and the exclusion of peculia¬ 
rities or (as they are called in this connection) 
deviations from tbe central law governing the type.* 
“ The calculation of probabilities," says Mr. Read, 
“ supposes a class or series of instances or events 
subject (as far as known) to somewhat similar 
conditions, though the conditions are not so siipUar 

* Balti writes, *'So far as the mere decay of the human system 
js concerned, deaths would be eoually fiequeot at all periods of tbe 
year, and at all hours of the luy. In the statistics of Mortality, 
however, we fiod that some months are marked by an ejccesuve 
number of deaths; as December, Jaouary, and February. This 
points to a law of conncaion between winter severity and mortality, 
in the same way, if we had tbe statistics of the deaths occurring at 
different hours of the day, we might 6nd a greater number occurring 
in the depressing hours m tbe night, namely, between midnight and 
dawn. Tliere is an element of chance, and an element of law ; the 
chance can be eliminated by statistics, and the law ascertained and 
estimated.'* l/tuiudwir, p. 89) Statistics in these cases merely 
reveal the InBuence of the weatb^ or atmosphere on the human 
organism, as distinguished from other drtumstances. Here It 
another analogous iosUnce Apoplexy ooturs more often in males 
thao in fetnaies and frequently between tbe ages of fifty and seventy 
than in the other periods of lile. With respect to ag^ tbe disease 
is rare b^ore tarenty-two years, and increasei in frequency with the 
increase of age from tweatj 4 wo years upwards. It occurs most 
often daring the cold seasOD cf the year, and according to the obser¬ 
vations of Armani the hours from three to five o'do^ in the after¬ 
noon, and two to foor In tbe morning, are those in which tbs greatest 
number of cues occur.** (TV /fond* Vei r^ D m uH c Ifygiim 
and XaUamU MfdUim by Dr. J. H. KsDogg^ p. to8o.) 
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as to result in unilimaky. Wltere tbe mons sinoUar 
conditions predomlm^ produce average ip- 
stances ; where dissimilar conditions occur, but in 
such a way as to cancel one another, the average 
again results ; where unusual conditions occur 
without cancelling, extraordinary instances appear. 
Hence, if the average height of a nation is 5 ft 6 in., 
most men will be about that size; men of 5 ft and 
6 ft will ^ rare, and those of 4 ft 6 in. and 6 ft. 6 in. 
rarer still; whilst limits to height in both 
directions seem to be fixed' by the nature of 
things.” {Lope, p. 293.) These 'deviations’ or 
'errors’ (as they have sometimes been called) are 
evidently less numerous as we come to extreme 
cases, since a special combination of circumstances, 
prominently interfering with tbe operation of the 
central law governing a type, is comparatively 
rare indeed. 

The question of ‘deviations’ or ‘errors’ brings us 
to what is known as the Personal Equation. Every 
individual has in him a common nature belonging 
to the other members of his species, and also 
certain features, which arc peculiar to himself. 
Among these features, again, u “ find some which 
are comparatively constant, suer, as tbe influence 
of personal character or predomi. int tendency, 
and some which are highly variable, such as tbe 
influence of passing desires, inclinations, and dis¬ 
positions. Now, in the case of calculations on 
common data, we naturally expect agreement 
among different individuals owing to tbe presence 
of a common rational nature In all of them. But 
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It IS doe to there are sources also of variation owing to per- 
o^pewo^ sonal differences. Among such differences, we 
charactej. find certain fixed tendencies in different individuals 

which are the expression of personal character. 
Thus, some may be generally disposed to make 
mistakes about dates ; some, about places ; and 
some, about names. This influence of personal 
character which gives a bias to nne’s calculations 
in a certain direction is known as his oersonal 
equation. “Each Man," writes Mr. Read, “has a 
certain cast of mind, character, physique, giving a 
distinctive turn to ail his actions even when he 
tries to be normal. In every employment this 
determines his Personal Equation, or average 
deviation from the normal. The term Personal 
Equation is used chiefly m connection with scienti* 
fic observation, as in Astronomy. Each observer 
is liable to be a little wrong, and this error has to 
be allowed for and bis observations corrected 
accordingly.”* (Logic, pp. 294.295). 

Statistics § Importance of Statistics From 

often suggest tfig above account it is clear that statistics are of 
laws. 

material help in settling questions of probability 
and in determining also the character of average 
in any case. When wc cannot directly discover 

* The teroi ^personal equation* was first used in Astronony. 
Id 1795 the presence of an error in the observations of transits 
was detected in the case of a Greenwich observer^ who was dis« 
missed in consequence. Its existence as a general featare of the 
work of all observers was noticrd bj Bessel and others in the 
^befinninf of the last eeottiry. Personal equation thus Indicitn 
**An error made by a person in a measurement or exact observe* 
Hon oi any kind, which is peculiar to himseK* and which must 
therefore be determined ar^ allowed for when the precise result, 
of the observation or measurement ia to be derived/^ (Professor 
Newcomb,) 
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the causal link in complex cases, we have to 
surmise it by weighing evidence gathered from 
a careful examination of facts. And if all facts 
of a class do not reveal a uniform relation or law, 
discoverable by inductive generalization, we are 
constrained to study a good number of them in 
a methodical way with the hope of discovering 
some obscure relation which would otherwise 
escape ^our notice. Herein lies the place of 
statistics*' which systematically collect facts re¬ 
lating to a field of inquiry. ”In proportion,’* 
writes Sigwart, ‘‘as we are unable to reduce the 
particular event to rules and laws, the numeration 
of particular objects becomes the only means of 
obtaining comprehensive propositions about that 
which i^, for our knowledge, fortuitous : as soon 
as the laws are found, statistical numeration ceases 
to be of interest. There was some interest in 
counting how many eclipses of the moon and sun 
took place year by year, so long as they occurred 
unexpectedly and inexplicably ; since the rule 
has been found according to which they occur, 
and can be calculated for centuries past and to 
come, that interest has vanished. But we still 
count how many thunder-storms and hail-storms 
occur at a given place, or within a given district, 
how many persons die, and how many bushels of 
fruit a given area produces, because we are not 
in a position to calculate these events from their 
conditions.’* (La^Cy Eng, Trans., 11 , p, 483.) 

* Sutiitics hate httn defined by RUoelio ei ** the reialts 
obteioed in any field of reality by netbodi of coutiog.'* 
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Statistics, then» are employed (i) when the 
facts we are studying are complex and (2) when 
these do not directly reveal a general relation or 
law governing them. But, in order that statistics 
may be of any use, there should be methodical, and 
not mere random, enumeration. As in an inductive 
inquiry our observation and experiment must be 
regulated by a guiding hyfwlhesis in order that they 
may* help us in tlic discovery of a causal link, so in 
statistical enumcraiioii we must sub-divide the field 
rif our inquiry into as many groups as possible 
quite io a logical or systematic way and then by 
comparing the statistics of the different groups we 
should tr)' to gather any causal relation lurking in 
them. Thus, to determine the longevity of a parties 
ular race or nation we may gatlicr ti)e statistics 
of its members grouped under certain heads—such 
as age, sex. habits, education, profession, r/c.—so 
that by eliminating the peculiarities found in 
particular sections we may arrive at a fair estimate 
of the average. Similarly, to determine the havoc 
wrought by malaria, we gather from various 
districts the statistics of deaths and sufferings of 
people varying in constitution, customs, habits, 
tastes, e/c. Thus, statistical investigation, to be 
fruitful, should be well-regulated and not diffused or 
aimless. Methodical and classified enumeration by 
reference to sub-divisions affords room for the 
employment of the comparative method, which is 
more likely to suggest a causal link than the mere 
random numerical study of a whole class m its 
vague and indefinite generality. Both in Indue- 
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tion and Statistics our observation, analysis and 
comparison should be guided by a hypothesis in 
order that these may be means of real discovery. 

The advantages of statistical enumeration are 
briefly the following (i) It gives us a com¬ 
paratively exact and comprehensive grasp of 
facts, as distinguished from the vague and narrow 
experiences of ordinary life. (2) It thus enables 
us to discover a causal connection suggested by 
quantitative correspondence the number of 
births or deaths and the favourable or unfavour¬ 
able condition of climate, weather, surroundings, 
or provisions), ignorance of which would obscure 
the relation. \Vc should remember here that 
-Statistical uniformities afford a basis only for em¬ 
pirical generalizatio'is. [K/ife Chap. XXIIl, § 3 
and 5 4 ! 0 ) It, accordingly, helps us in forming 
an idea of the average, which furnishes a ground 
for probable conclusions in the future, as explained 
in the last section. 

Owing to these advantages, statistics are ex¬ 
tensively employed in various departments in 
modern times,—specially as it is often difficult 
directly to arrive at inductive generalizations 
owing to the complexity of materials in many 
ca.'^es, A cue furnished by statistical correspond¬ 
ence usually supplies a ground for subsequent 
inductive investigations, leading at times to un¬ 
foreseen discoveries. And here we find an Im¬ 
portant diflerence between ancient and modern 
science: “The extent to wluch the statistical 
method prevails, and everything is counted," ob- 
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serves Professor Siewart, “is another instance of 
the fundamental difference between ancient and 
modern science.” {Logic^ I, p. 286.) 

§ 6. Frobabilitf and Induction. Prob¬ 
ability implies, as we have seen, (i) subjective 
conviction and (2) experience giving rise to it. 
That probability may be of any service to Induc¬ 
tive Logic, it must be based on observation or ex¬ 
perience. In fact, probable generalizations,are also 
inductively arrived at. The difference between 
Induction and Probability ties in the fact that, 
though based on observation or experience, the 
former has to do with universal propositions or 
peneralizations without any exception, while the 
latter has to do with particular propositions or 
approximate generalizations. It has been said by 
some that Induction itself is based on Probability, 
When, for example, it is said that there is the 
succession of day and night it is not an absolute 
certainty. The conditions of the universe are nu¬ 
merous and inscrutable ; and if some of these 
change, the so-callcd Inductive generalizations, 
which are based on the existing order of things, 
will also be affected. Thus, there may be, under 
changed circumstances, a perpetual day or a per¬ 
petual night. 

If we examine this position with a little care, 
we Bnd that it is based on an ambiguous meaning 
of‘certainty.’ Certainty may mean (i) absolute 
certainty or (2) rational certainty as justified by a 
comprehensive view of the existing order of things, 
(i) If probability means less than absolute certainty, 
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then, no doubt, everything is probable; and Induc¬ 
tion also is so. But (2) if probability means less 
than rational certainty, then inductive generaliza¬ 
tions can never be said to be probable, for they 
are certain within reasonable limits. In fact, 
Probability, as we have seen, rests on Induction ; 
and not Induction, on Probability. (Vide § 3.) 
As Mr. Bosanquet says, “Ultimately the calculus 
of chanees may be .said to rest on the same prin¬ 
ciple as Induction, in so far as the repetition of 
examples derives its force from the (unspecified) 
variety of contexts through which this repetition 
.shows a certain result to be persistent. But in 
such a calculus the presumption from recurrence 
in such a variety of contexts Is only estimated, 
and not analysed." (Essentials of Lo^c, foot-note, 
p. 144.) 

§ 6. Logical Grounds of Probability. 
The Inductive evidence of Probability may rest 
(i) either on direct statistics, or (r) on computation 
determining an effect by reference to the laws of 
the causes operating for and against ils produc¬ 
tion, when they are known, or (3) on a combina¬ 
tion of these two methods, implying a verification 
of calculation by statistics. Of these three methods 
the third is comparatively the most certain, and 
the first is the most precarious. Direct statistics 
can give but an empirical law, the application of 
which to definite instances yields highly uncertain 
results. (Vide Chap. XXIII, § 5 and Chap. XXX, 
§ 6.) The calculation of Probability leads to the 
consideration of Average : Average instances, as 
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we have seen, conform more to the rule of Proba¬ 
bility, while extremes deviate from it. It should be 
remembered in this connection that Probability 
can give rise to subjective assurance, without any 
corresponding objective certainty, at least so far 
as individual instances are concerned. [Vide § 3.) 

Causal connection is estimated in Probability by 
the following principle —Determine ike positive 
frequency of the phenomena themselves, and Jmv 
great frequency of coincidence must follow from 
that, on the assumption that there is neither connec¬ 
tion nor repugnance. If there he a greater frequency, 
there is connection; if a less, repugnance. If. for 
example, we imagine a person a.s able to take 
his walk by the river-s'de at any time between 
6 A. M. and 6r. M., and (a) if we observe him 
taking a walk at any particular hour once in every 
twelve days, we naturally attribute the connection 
to chance. (^) If on the other hand, we find him 
taking a walk at 6 P. m. once in three or six day.s, 
instead of once in twelve, we suspect that there 
is a causal connection between that hour and his 
walk : in other words, we infer that the person 
prefers taking a walk at that time. If, again, 
we find the person taking a walk at 12 (mid-day) 
once in 30 days, instead of once in 12, we naturally 
conclude that there is a repugnance : in other 
words, we suspect that the person is disinclined 
to take his walk at that time. We suspect a causal 
link here, but it works in the opposite direction 
as 3 deterrent. Let us now consider the rules of 
probability which justify definite conclusions in 
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(JilTerent cases. Let us consider them in distinct 
sections. 

§ 7 . Rule for Estimating the Concur¬ 
rence of Two Independent Events. Iftioo 

events are quite independent, having neither connec¬ 
tion nor repugnance, the probability of their con¬ 
currence is measured by the product of the fractions 
representing their separate probabilities. I f A 
occurs encc in 5 times and B once in 4, then the 
probability of their coincidence is measured by the 
product of the two fractions f and J, vh., 5*5. The 
rule may be explained thus :—If we suppose A 
and B to be both constant, then they are always 
found together. If, however, A be constant while 
B is found only once in two cases, then the proba¬ 
bility of their concurrence is reduced to^. If,again, 
B happens once in three cases or once in four (A 
remaining constant), then the probability of their 
coincidence becomes i or J. If we now sup¬ 
pose A also varying, then the chance of coinci¬ 
dence is further diminished. If, for example, A 
happens once in three cases, while B once in two, 
then the probability of their coincidence would be 
^ X J, i.e., Similarly, if A occurs once in 5 times 
and B once in 4, the probability of their concur¬ 
rence is measured by x 1 , i. e., ,V« The rule 
may be illustrated by concrete examples. Suppose 
I am always in my room, and another gentleman 
is also constantly there. Then, evidently, both of 
us are always together. But, if the gentleman goes 
out and comes in every other hour alternately, 
then we shall be together only half the previous 
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number of times. If the previous number (indi¬ 
cating our always being together) be represented 
by the integer i, then the subsequent number 
should be represented by the fraction Suppose, 
again, that I also, instead of being always in the 
room, go out and come in every third hour, then 
the chance of our being together would still more 
be diminished to the extent of one third of the 
preceding number. In other words, the probabil¬ 
ity in that case would come down to ^ of ie , J. 
If, similarly, it be known that 2 men in every 5 
aie diligent and 3 men in every 7 are benevolent, 
then the probability of a man being both diligent 
and benevolent is | x t, i.e., ; *.<?., out of 35 men, 

6 persons arc likely to be botit difigent and bene¬ 
volent. ir, likewise, 4 days in 5 are bright and 3 
days in 8 are dry, then the probability of their 
coincidence is 5 X-J-, f, e., .jY In other words, out 
of ten days, 3 days are likely to be both bright 
and dry, 

§ 8. Rule for Determining the Ooour- 
rence of Either of Two Inconsistent 
Events. If two events cannot possibly concur, the 
probability of the occurrence of either of them 
is measured by the sum of the separate 
probabilities. If, out of every 5 mangoes, 2 are 
sweet, and out of every 7, 3 are sour, then, out of 
35 mangoes, there are altogether 29 which are 
either sweet or sour. This is clear from the 
following calculation Out of 35 mangoes, the 
number which is sweet is 14 {ix., | of 35), and 
the number which is sour is 15 ^ of 35). 
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Thus, altogether there are 14+15, 29 mangoes 

which are either sweet or sour; and this is 
determined b]^ adding together the two fractions 
representing the separate probabilities {viz., J^+ 'f 
or JJ), Similarly, "If one man in ten is over six 
feet, and one in twelve under five ; then in a large 
number, say 120,000, there will be about 12,000 
over-six-feet men, and about 10.000 under-five-feet 
men ; the^sum of the two 22,000, will represent the 
number of such as are one kiml or the other,” 
(Kain,p. 93.' If. likewise, a coin when 
tossed up presents the head and the tall upper¬ 
most equal number of times, then the probability 
of each is The number of cases, therefore, in 
which either the head or the tail is presented is 
the total number of throws. In these cases it 
is evident that a mango cannot be both sweet and 
sour, an individual cannot at once be over six feet 
and under five, nor can a coin simultaneously 
present both the head and the tail. 

§ 9 . Rule for Estimating Deterioration 
of Testimony. When UsUmony passes from one 
person to another, it is weakened ; and the value 
of testimony in such a case is determined by the 
product of the fractions representing the separate 
probabilities. For want of proper comprehension, 
defects of memory, tendency to exaggeration, or 
mendacity, incorrect accounts of events are at 
times given by individuals noticing them. When, 
however, events are not directly observed, but are 
learnt at second-hand and then reported, the 
chances of error are increased; and the more 
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lltu!it rations. 


numerous the persons through whom a testimony 
passes, the weaker does it become. Hence 
what is called ‘hearsay evidence'-^z>., evidence 
based not on direct observation, but on indirect 
testimony or wliat has been heard—is not 
admissible in courts of law. When B, for 
example, reports what he has learnt from A, the 
value of testimony evidently suffers. If the vera¬ 
city of A is measured by J if he speaks truth 
four times In five) and that of B by ^ (w.. if he 
speaks truth twice in three cases), then the value of 
B's testimony is determined by the product of the 
two fractions ^ and ie., by This can easily be 
explained thus:—Out of 15 instances, A speaks 
tiuth 13 times (z-fr.,of 15). Three cases out of 
15 are thus misrepresented by A and so necessarily 
reported amiss by B, Of the 12 instances of 
truth learnt from A by B, he would be correct 
only in 8, t.e., two-thirds (which is the measure of 
Ills veracity) of 12, Thus, out of 15 instances, B 
is expected to be correct only in 8, wlien he reports 
what lie has learnt from A. We see, then, that 
while the value of As evidence is four-fifths, that 
of B's is eight-fifteenths or a little more than half. 
If, now, another individual C, whose veracity is ^ 
reports what he has learnt from B (B having got 
his information from A), then the evidence is 
weakened to yj x i.e, yV in such a case, there i.s 
greater reason to disbelieve C than to believe him, 
for the chance of his report being true is only 4 
against ii. When testimony thus passes from 
generation to generation, as in the case of tradition, 
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its value evidently suffers to a great extent; and 
this explains, to a certain extent at least, our 
faith in the good old time or in the golden age. 

g 10. Rale for Determining the Cogen¬ 
cy of Cumulative Testimony. JVMen several 
independent events conspire to support another, 
then the probability in its favour is measured 
by subtracting from unity the product of the 
improbabilities of these ments. It is evident, 
when several independent circumstance.s or wit¬ 
nesses support a fdct, the probability in its favour 
is strengthened : and .so the rule of multiplying 
their probabilities will not do in such a case, as 
the product would then be less than each separate 
fraction and would thus indicate a decrease, 
instead of an increase, of probability. With every 
additional evidence, the improbability diminishes; 
and hence the decrease of improbability is measured 
by multiplying together the fractions representing 
the separate improbabilities. We can thus deter¬ 
mine the degree of probability in favour of the 
event by subtracting from unity (which represents 
absolute certainty) the product of the different im¬ 
probabilities. If, for example, the reliability of two 
independent witnesses, A and K, be represented by 
fr and then their unreliability will be represented 
by J and | respectively. The combined unreliability 
of two such witnesses would, therefore, he ^ x g or 
The cumulative effect of their separate testimonies 
would accordingly he i - or i.t., 29 for and i 
against. It may be further explained thus: out 
of 30 case*, A will be right 25 times, (cir., f of 30), 
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and in the remaining 5 times of 30, B will be right 
4 times {ie, f of 5). Thus, altogether both A and B 
will be right 29 times in 30. Similarly, if the prob¬ 
abilities in favour of three independent witnesses or 
circumstances be represented by J, y, and J, then 
their separate improbabilities are represented by 
I, I, and ^ respectively. Tlie concurrence of these 
improbabilities is measured by their product, wb., by 
j X i X 4, i.e, Vf. The probability, therefore»in favour 
of the fact supported by such indtpendent witnesses 
or circumstances is I — 1 j or In other words, 
the odds in favour of It are 23*0 r. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that the value of 
analogical evidence as well as of circumstantial 
evidence is measured by this rule. In the case of 
analogical evidence, we arc to determine the num¬ 
ber of the points of community as well as the 
number of the points of difference and also the re¬ 
lative importanre of each of thc<c points (Vide Chap. 
XXII, ?4l ;and tlien we arc to e.stimatc the strength 
of the analogical inference by subtracting from 
unity the product of the separate improbabilities. 
In tlie case of circumstantial evidence we should 
proceed in a like manner, giving each circumstance 
its clue weight and then subtracting from unity the 
product of the different improbabiliti“S. As circum¬ 
stantial evidence occupies a very prominent place 
in the practical affairs of life, let us devote a sepa¬ 
rate section to its exposition and illustration. 

§ 11. Ciroumstantial Evidenoe. Evi¬ 
dence may b? said to be any matter of fact which 
goes to support a view or proposition. It is 
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generally taken to be of two forms—direct and 
indirect or circumstantial. The difference between 
the two forms of evidence is well indicated by 
Wilts: “Circumstantial evidence is of a nature 
identically the same with direct evidence; the 
distinction is. that by Direct Evidence is intended 
evidence which applies directly to the fact which 
forms the subject of inquiry, the factum prohandum 
[the fact^0 be proved]; Circumstantial Evidence 
is equally direct in its nature, but, as its name 
imports, it is direct evidence of a minor fact 
or facts, incidental to or usually connected with 
some other fact as its accident, and from which 
such other fact is therefore inferred. A witness 
deposes that he saw A inflict on B a wound, 
of which he instantly died ; this is a case of direct 
evidence. B dies of poisoning ; A is proved to have 
had malice and uttered threats against him and 
to have clandestinely purchased poison, wrapped 
in a particular paper, and of the same kind as 
that which has caused death ; the paper is found in 
his secret drawer, and the poison gone. The tvi- 
deuce of these facts is direct ; the facts themselves 
are indirect and circumstantial, as applicable to 
the inquiry whether a murder has been com¬ 
mitted, and whether it was committed by A.’’ (An 
Essay on the Principles of Circumstantial Evidence, 
pp. 16.17.) 

As direct evidence generally rests on the testi¬ 
mony of the senses, it can scarcely be disputed, un¬ 
less it is due to misapprehension or misrepresenta¬ 
tion. Indirect or circumstantial evidence, however, 
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of authority in its favour, this illustration of violent 
presumption has been made the subject of much 
and deserved observation. If the authors just 
quoted mean to say, as their words imply, that 
there is no possible mode of reconciling the above 
facts with tlie innocence of the man seen coming 
out of the house, the proposition is monstrous! 
Any of the following hypotheses will reconcile 
them, and probably others might be suggested. 
First, the deceased, with the intention of commit¬ 
ting suicide, might have plunged the sword into 
his own body ; the accused not being in time to 
prevent Iiim, drew out the sword, and so ran out, 
through confusion of mind, for surgical assistance. 
Second, the deceased and the accused might have 
both worn swoids ; the deceased, in a fit of passion, 
attached the accused ; the accu.sed, being close 
to the W.1II, had no retrent, and had just time 
enough to draw his sword, in the hope of keep¬ 
ing off the deceased, who, not seeing the sword in 
time, ran upon it, and so was killed. Third, the 
deceased may in fact have been murdered, and 
the real murderer may have escaped, leaving a 
sword sticking in or lying near the body, and the 
accused coming in might have seized the sword 
and run out to give the alarm. I'ourth, the sword 
may have been originally a weapon of attack on the 
accused by the deceased, and wrenched from, and 
afterwards turned against him by the accused, 
under danger of attack on hts life by pistol or 
otherwise.” (Best, Principles of the Law of Evi¬ 
dence, 4th Ed., pp. 427-429.) 
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The above illustration brings out how circum¬ 
stantial evidence, which at first si^t may seem to 
be strong, may be weakened on close examination 
and cool reflection. The following considerations 
are mentioned by Wills as generally strengthening 
the force of this form of evidence ; —“If it be proved 
that a party charged with crime has been placed 
in circumstances which commonly operate as in¬ 
ducements to commit the act in question,—that he 
has so far yielded to the operation of those induce' 
ments as to have manifested the disposition to com¬ 
mit the particular crime,—that be has possessed 
the requisite means and opportunities of effecting 
the object of his wishes—that recently after the 
commission of the act he has become possessed of 
the fruits or other consequential advantages of the 
crime,—if he be identified with the corpus delicti by 
any conclusive mechanical circumstances, as by the 
impressions of his footsteps, or the discovery of any 
article of his apparel or property at or near the 
scene of the crime,—if there be relevant appearances 
of suspicion connected with his conduct, person, or 
dress, and such as he might reasonably be presumed 
to be able, if innocent, to account for, but which, 
nevertheless, he cannot or will not explain,—if, 
being put upon his defence recently after tlie crime, 
under strong circumstances of adverse presumption, 
he cannot show where he was at the time of its 
commission,—if he attempt to evade the force of 
those circumstances of presumption by false or 
incredible pretences, or by endeavours to evade or 
pervert the course of justice,—the concurrence of 
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all or of many of these cement circumstances, in- 
consistent with the supposition of his innocence 
and unopposed by facts leading to a counter pre¬ 
sumption, naturally, reasonably, and satisfactorily 
establishes the moral certainty of his guilt,—if not 
with the same kind of assurance as if he had been 
seen to commit the deed, at least with all the 
assurance which the nature of the case and the 
vast majority of human actions admit.” ^{Op.cit., 
pp. 276-277.) 

§ 13. The Application of the Theory of 
Probabilities to the Inductive Determin¬ 
ation of Causes. It is thus explained and illus¬ 
trated by Mill who borrows it from Laplace: ‘Given 
an effect to be accounted for, and there being 
several causes that might have produced it, but of 
whose presence in the particular case nothing is 
known; the probability that the effect is produced 
by any one of these causes is as tiu antecedent proh- 
ahility of the cause, multiplied by the probability that 
the cause, if it existed, would have produced the given 
effect: If, for example, an effect E might be pro¬ 
duced by either X or Y, then the likelihood of its 
being produced by either of them is determined 
by the product of their relative frequency and 
relative efficiency. Three cases may be supposed 
to establish this position 

(i) Let us ime^ine 6rst that both X and Y are 
equally frequent, while X is doubly potent or 
efficient. Then, on a particular occasion, the 
chance of E being produced by X is double the 
chance of its being produced by Y, And 
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this rule, however uncertain with regard to 
an individual instance, is generally true in a 
large number of cases. To take a concrete 
■case. Suppose that on any occasion deaths are 
produced by two diseases, plague and small-pox, 
and that they are equally frequent, though plague 
is twice as fatal as small-pox. Then, on an average, 
the number of deaths produced by plague would 
be twic« as large as that produced by small-pox. 
And, with regard to any particular case, we may 
say that the chance of its being due to plague, 
as distinguished from small-pox, is as 2 to I. 

(VicU § 3.) 

(2) If, on the other hand, we imagine that 
both X and Y are equally potent, but Y is doubly 
frequent, then on any occasion, the chance of E 
being produced by Y is double the chance of its 
■being produced by X. This rule is true also in 
average cases. If, in the concrete example given 
above, we suppose both plague and small-pox to 
436 equally fatal, but the small-pox cases to be 
twice as many as those of plague, then, on 
average, the number of deaths from small-pox 
would be twice as large as that from plague ; and, 
with regard to any particular case of death, the 
chance of its being due to small-pox would be rep¬ 
resented by the proportion 2 : i. 

(3) If we suppose X to be doubly frequent as 
well as efficient, then the chance of its producing 
E on any occasion will be measured by the product 
of the two proportions, namely, 2 : i and 2:1, In 
other words, the chance of E being produced by 
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X will be measured by 4 :1. This is the measure 
of average cases. If, in the above concrete ex¬ 
ample, we suppose plague to be doubly fatal while 
small'pox thrice as frequent, then, on an average, 
the proportion of deaths from these two causes 
would be measured by the product of the two 
proportions 2 :1 and i : 3, 1. by 2 : 3 ; and in 
any particular case of death, the chance of its 
being due to plague as against smalNpo^ would 
be as 2: 3. 

The above principle may be applied to dis¬ 
tinguish casual coincidences from causal connec¬ 
tions or those that result from law. The given 
fact may have originated either in an accidental 
conjunction of agencies or in a law of nature. The 
probabilities, therefore, that the fact originated in 
these two mode.s are determined by their relative 
frequency multiplied by their relative efficiency. 
But the peculiar combination uf accidental circum' 
stances, if it occurred, would be as much potent as a 
real lavb’ of nature. The probabilities, therefore, 
are determined by their relative frequency, which 
may be estimated by the Inductive Methods in 
the case of a law of nature, and by the calculation 
of Probabilities in the case of an accidental com¬ 
bination of agencies. {yide System of Logic, 
BK. in, Chap.XVlII, §sand 56 .) 

§ Id. Cautions against an Improper 
Use of Probability. Mr. Read lays down four 
principal cautions wU!) regard to the use of prob¬ 
abilities t—"!!) Not to make a pedantic parade 
of numerical probability, where the numbers have 
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not been ascertained; (2) not to trust to our feel¬ 
ing of what is likely, if statistics can be obtained ; 
(3) not to apply an average probability to special 
classes or individuals without inquiring whether 
they correspond to the average type; and 
'4) not to trust to the empirical probability 
Df events, if their causes can be discovered 
ind made the basis of reasoning which the 
jmpirica^ probability may be used to verify.” 
Logic, pp. 298-299.) 

It may be remarked in this connection that 
rrobability or approximate generalization is often 
kn instrument of false reasoning in the hands of 
nterested persons, such as advocates, orators, etc. 
3 y minimizing or excluding one set of circum- 
itances, prominence is given to the other : negative 
nstances may be suppressed and positive ones 
jrought into relief, or ‘i'ice versa. An advocate, for 
example, in defending his client, may conceal or 
ninimize the circumstances leading to conviction ; 
.nd thus, the circumstances favouring acquittal are 
nade prominent. His client may thus be proved 
o be innocent, when really he may be the reverse. 

§ 14. Ezereisea. 

I. State precisely what is meant by Probability and by 
robable Reasoaing. How can the degreeofthe Probability 
r propositions be expressed ? 

3 . Distinguish between Chance and Probability, and 
etermine the grounds of each. 

3 - Explain and discuss the doctrine that Induction is 
ased upon the Theory of Probability. 

4 . Explain the Theory of Probability and discuss its 
Ution to Induction. 
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5. What do you ooderstand by ‘the average’, and 'the 
personal equation’? Indicate tbeii importance in the Theory 
of Probability. 

6. What are the logical grounds for an estimate of 
Probability T Explain and illustrate the rule for estimating 
the value of traditional evidence. 

7. What do you understand by Evidence i What are 
Its different forms ? Are they equally reliable? 

8. What is meant by Circumstantial Evidence? State 
acd explain the rule for estimating its value. Mention the 
circumstances which go to strengthen it. 

9. Explain and illustrate the application of the Theory 
of Probabilities to the inductive determination of causes. 

10. “Approximate generalizations give an opening to 
the bias of (he feelings, and to the arts of a sophistical 
reasoner." How t 

11. Mention the cautions to be observed to avoid an 
improper use of Probability. 

12. What IS meant by Chance? Give examples. How 
is it eliminated ? 

13. Give, with examples, the rules for the calculation of 
probabilities. 

14. What is Probable Reasoning ? Discuss the relation 
of Probability to Induction. State and illustrate the rules for 
the computation of probabilities. 

15. Point out the importance of Statistics and their 
bearing on the Theory of Probability. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


Processes Allied to Scientific 

Induction. 


§ 1. Induction by Simple Enumeration. 
VVe havi^read that similarity underlies every form 
of inference ; and this is pre-eminently illustrated 
in the case of generalizations, whether hasty or 
careful. The value of a true inductive generaliza¬ 
tion rests on the careful examination of materials 
by the Inductive tests, without which a generaliza¬ 
tion becomes more or less precarious. In the case 
of Induction by Simple Enumeration an attempt 
is made to establish a general proposition on the 
strength of uncontradicted experience. This, as 
we have seen, is the popular form of generalization. 
Common people never take the trouble of carefully 
examining cases before arriving at general propo¬ 
sitions ; they merely observe certain cases, having 
some peculiarity or feature, and hastily conclude 
therefrom that all like cases are characterised by 
the same peculiarity or feature. This tendency to 
hasty generalization is specially strong in the un¬ 
tutored mind. Persons trained to scientific inquiry 
or logical examination take the trouble of care¬ 
fully sifting the materials by the lexical methods 
before establishing a general truth. (Vide Chap. 
XVI, §7 and Chap. XVIII, § 2.) 

Induction by Simple Enumeration is quite in 
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[t is usually 
precarious; 


but its 
strength 
increases with 
the multi¬ 
plication of 
flcpetience. 


harmony with the general lethargy and passive 
attitude of the mind. The employment of the 
Inductive Canons is more or less laborious and 
implies an intelligent manipulation of materials. 
The great merit of Bacon is to have pointed out 
the superiority of active manipulation of materials 
to their mere passive contemplation. According 
to him, the active interrogation of Nature by 
Experiment is always an essential condition of 
inductive generalization. 

It is apparent from the preceding remarks that 
Induction by Simple Enumeration is not so con¬ 
clusive as Scientific Induction. In the former, the 
causal connection is not proved by laborious re¬ 
search ; it is merely assumed. When, therefore, a 
generalization is reached without adequate exami¬ 
nation, It is of an uncertain character. But cer¬ 
tainty of this form of Induction increases as the 
chances of exception decrease. In fact, the ulti¬ 
mate laws of Nature are proved finally by Induc¬ 
tion by Simple Enumeration, which underlies 
what Bain calls Universal Agreement through all 
Nature. According to empiricists, the truth even 
of the Law of Causation or of the Uniformity of 
Nature is proved in this way. Such a law, they 
say, is believed to be certain because no exception 
has hitherto been noticed in its operation and the 
chances of exception are few. Had there been any 
exception, it is urged, it must have been known to 
some individual or individuals at some time or 
place; but the very fact that no exception has 
hitherto been found creates a presumption in favour. 
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of the universal truth of the Law. {Vide Chap. II, 
§ 2 and Chapi XVII, § 3.) The value of this form 
of Induction depends, as Fowler points out, on "(i) 
the number of positive instances which have oc¬ 
curred to us; (2) the likelihood, if there be any 
negative instances, of our having met with them.” 
And, as he observes, “The first of these considera¬ 
tions deserves little weight, nnless supported by 
the othej.” [Inductive Logic, p. 207.) 

§ 2 . Mathematical Induction. We con- 
ddered in Chapter XV, § 5, certain forms of appa¬ 
rent Induction which are really deductive in cha¬ 
racter. We have seen that the demonstrations of 
Ituclid and the questions of identity to establish 
1 minor have sometimes been regarded as Induc¬ 
tive. Hut these forms of reasoning are essentially 
deductive, since they follow from general princi¬ 
ples. previously known. Neverrheless, there are 
;ome forms of mathematical reasoning which may 
be regarded as Inductive. 

When, for example, we observe that a series of 
odd numbers, added together from the beginning, 
gives a sum which is equal to the square of the 
number of odd numbers in the series, then the 
result is first established by reference to individual 
instances. Numerous instances of such observa¬ 
tion lead us to generalize the law, that the sum of 
:he odd numbers is equal to the square of the 
number of terms in the series. 

Thus, 1+3 = 2*. 
i+ 3 + 5 = 3 S 
I + 3 + 5 + 7 - 4 *. 
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i-h 3 + 5 + 7 + 9 = 5 *. 

1+3 + 5 + 7 + 9 + 11 = 6 *. 

If we take « number of odd numbers, the sum 
would be— 

1 + 3 + 5+7 + —+l 2 «-i) =«». 

By adding 2« +1 (which represents the next 
odd number) to each side of the equation, we get 

I +3 + 5 + 7 H-h(2»— i)+(2«+i)*»«- + 2 »+i 

= («,+ !)•. 

Thus, the law beinir true for « terms, it is proved 
to be true also for n+ i terms ; and so on we can 
proceed. Hence, the law may be extended to cover 
all similar cases. 

This argument cannot be called strictly induc¬ 
tive, in as much as we do not employ the induc¬ 
tive canons to arrive at the result. But though 
such a form of Induction falls short of Scientific 
Induction, yet it may be regarded as a form of 
Induction by Simple Enumeration. The inference 
evidently is not so certain as what we find in 
Scientific Induction, where the law of causation is 
taken as the formal ground. But, still, the infer¬ 
ence is to a great extent certain, in as much as no 
exception to the law has hitherto been noticed ; 
and had there been any, it would have been known 
to some persons somewhere. Thus, such mathe¬ 
matical inductions approach to a great extent the 
certainty of the ultimate laws of nature proved by 
Universal Agreement. The rule of the Binomial 

* The first (xld number is a— i ; tbe second. 3X2—1 : the 
third, 3 X 3-1 « 4th, 3x4—1 t and to tbe »tb is an -1 ; and 
the {m+ i}tb if a (n-f l)-i, *. e., 3 n + i. 
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Theorem may also be similarly viewed. Geometric¬ 
al truths reached by an examination of many in¬ 
dividual instances illustrate likewise this form of 
Induction. {Vide Chap. XV, § 5 and Elements of 
Psychology, Chap. XIII, § la) 

, § 3- Analogy. Analogy may be dehtied as 
a kind of probable reasoning in which we infer 
that things resembling each other in certain res¬ 
pects resemble also in other respects, though no 
causal connection is known to exist between the 
points of resemblance and the inferred quality or 
qualities. In it we rely upon some such vague 
' notion of uniformity as that “things alike in some 
respects are also alike in others.*’ When, for ex¬ 
ample, we observe that the planet Mars has a 
similar atmosphere to that of the earth and that 
there is a like distribution of land and water, of 
heat and cold, etc., w^ conclude by Analogy that 
Mars also may be inhabited by beings like what 
we find on earth. Kvery argument rests on simi¬ 
larity : but in Analogy there is an imperfect or 
inadequate similarity among the data to justify a 
result ; perfect similarity, as we have seen, implies 
identity of essence, justifying conclusive proof. 
{Vide Chap. If, § 4.) Analogy is called by Gotama 
Upamanam{^s^in^) from Upama (^q*n) resem¬ 
blance. 

(i) The principal difference between Induction 
and Analogy lies in the fact that in the former a 
(causal) connection is known td exist between the 
inferred property or feature and the ground of 
inference, while in the latter no such connection is 
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frnoivn to exist. If, for example, we observe two 
objects X and Y and, finding that they resemble 
in a and 6 , we conclude that they resemble also in 
<r, which is found in X, the argument is inductive 
or analogical, according as a causal connection is 
known or not known to exist between a and 6 on 
one side and c on the other. The one is based 
on the uniformity of causation, while the other 
on that of mere co-existence. And this explains 
why induction is comparatively certain, while 
analogy is only more or less probable. Since in 
analogical argument no connection is known to 
exist between the inferred property and the data, 
we can never state as the principle of reasoning a 
general proposition, which we virtually do In in¬ 
duction. 

(2) In Induction we proceed from individual 
instances to a general law,* but in Analogy we 
proceed from particular to particular, without the 
lielp of a genera! law.* 


* Analogy is oftea used when there are only two things, the one 
furoishing the ground of lofecence and the other, its subject. We 
may thus infer that Venus or Mars Is inhabited by comparing it with 
our own globe; or we may ihinb that a definite line of Inquiry 
which succeeded In one case will succeed in another, owing to its 
great resemblance mth the other. In the case of Induction, on 
the other hand, we pass from several instances to a general law 
justified by all of there. In analogy the denotation is small but 
the connotation is large, for without many pdnts of sireilarity we 
are not justified in proceeding from one case to another ; while, io 
Induction, the denotation is wide, but the connotation narrow, 
since it ordinarily aims at establishing a relation between two 
qualities or features. Induction says Bowen, proceeds upon 
the principle, that ctrtainly belong! io many Indhiduals of ik» 
same ibW, also pfobabiy ieionp to all the other individuals of that 
luMd : (he principle of Analogy is, that, if tvo things agrH in many 
respects^ they probMy agree also in some other respect. Because seme 
quality eau/siw Miiy things, therefore it exists in all of the 
same kind ; that is foductiOn, Because many qualities in this are 
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(5) In Induction we emp/oy the Experimental 
Methods to be sure of the causal connection, which 
we try to generalize. In Analogy, on the other 
hand, we proceed from one case to another merely 
on the ground of some points of similarity, without 
the application of any Inductive Test. 

Analogy has sometimes been described as 
“similarity in relations.” A wave of water, for 
example,^ has been likened to the undulation of 
air. This may be expressed thus, 'a wave is to 
water, as an undulation is to air.’ Similarly, it may 
be said that a sovereign is to his subjects, what the 
head of a family is to its members. But this 
account of Analogy is at best a description ; it does 
not explain the essential character of analogical 
argument. It is too vague to bs of any practical 
value,* 

§ 4 . Strength of Analogical Argument 

Analogical argument being based on imperfect 
similarity is necessarily of a probable character. 
As we are not aware of a causal connection be- 


the same as in that, therefore one other qualitj In this resembles 
that ; this is Aoalc^. Id other words, induction concludes from 
one in many to the others, hj way of Extension ; Analogy, from 
mai^ in one to the others^ by way of Intensioo.’’ p. 381.) 

* Analogy (Gr* analogin^ana, accordiog to, aod lo^os^ ratio* 
proportion) vat originally used by AristoUe to eipress eqoahiy of 
ralioi. It tbas correspoods to what is known as Proportion in 
arithmetic. Thus 3 : 6 :112 : 24 ;or* as health : Ibe body i : vtrtaei 
the seal. Hence, in ordinary discourse, we speak of analogy when 
ve have before Qj two pairs of thiogs and there is cesembfance be* 
tween their relations. Wiiately evidently had thU meaning in view 
when he defined Analogy as ^‘resemblaoce of ratios or relations.'* 
p. 133.^ Tbe modern sense of ibe term, ihoogb com para* 
tively loose, is eoBoected with its original sense: wbenevei we draw 
an inference by analogy, we dose owing to tbe identity or similarity 
ot relation between the known and noknowo properties in the two 
ases. 


( 3 ) Iti 
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tbe degree of 

probability 

bein£ 

determined 
by the 
number and 
importance 
of the points 
of simiUrily 


as well as 
by the 

proportion of 
known to 
unknown 
qualities. 


tween t)ie inferred quality and the data, we can 
never be certain that the latter being present, the 
former must be so also. Though analogical argu> 
ment is probable in character, yet the degree of 
probability is not always the same. The force of 
analogical ars^ument dependi on the number and 
importance of the points of similarity, as distin¬ 
guished from the points of difference. As Dr. Bosan- 
quet puts it, in analogy we must weigh the points 
of resemblance, not simply count them. In esti¬ 
mating the strength of analogical argument, we 
must also take into our consideration the number 
of properties unknown to us ; for the relative pro- 
portion of the known to the unknown properties 
would afect the force of Analog^’. If the pre¬ 
sumption is that numerous points are unknown, 
the argument must be weak ; if, on the other hand, 
a relatively large number of jwints is known, the 
argument is comparatively strong, provided the 
points of coipmunity are important or essential. 
This is sometimes expressed mathematically by 
the rule that the value of an analogy may be rep¬ 
resented by a fraction having as its numerator 
the resemblances between the two things compared 
and as its denominator the differences between 
them plus the number of qualities of which we are 
ignor.int regarding them. Ttie rule, however, 
should not be taken to indicate an exact mathe¬ 
matical ratio, which is often hard to determine in 
view of the d'fliculty of balancing the importance 
of qualities with their number. It suggests only 
the general relation that the relative proportion of 
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the points of similarity and known points to 
the points of difference and unknown points deter* 
mines the force of analogy in any case. 

I have heard of a physician who advised his Illustration*, 
.patients never to have a bath. His theory was 
that if an object be alternately dry and wet, it 
wears out sooner than if it be always dry. And 
he justified his position by analogy. Cut, for ex¬ 
ample, a rope into two halves and use one portion 
for drawing water and the other for hanging 
clothes. Of these two parts, the latter would evi¬ 
dently last longer, it being always dry. It was ar¬ 
gued, the human body, when always dr>', must 
continue longer unimpaired than when it is alter¬ 
nately dry and wet, as in the case of the daily 
bath, The fallacy lies here in the false analogy 
between a cord and the human organism ; the 
two resemble only in being material j but while 
the one is inanimate, the other is endowed with 
life.. The points of difference here arc too im¬ 
portant and numerous to justify an analogical 
inference. The value of the following argument, 
used in The New Science of Healing Without Medi¬ 
cine, in favour of a cold bath after a hot one can 
easily be determined by the reader :—‘*Steel, 
when brought to white heat in the fire, must be 
plunged into cold water in order to obtain the 
requisite temper. Similarly the human body after 
the steam-bath, on being cooled down, becomes 
strong and hardy.*’ (Kng. trans, of 1905, p. 104.) 

It is argued likewise that, since individuals 
pass through the three stipes of growth, vigour, 
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and decay, a community must also do the same. 
The argument is based on a false analogy between 
the life of a man and the progress of a community. 
SirG. C. Lewis well observes on this point “The 
comparison which is sometimes instituted between 
the progress of a community and the life of a man 
fails in essentials, and is therefore misleading. 
Both a man and a community, indeed, advance 
from small beginnings to a state of maturity ; but a 
man has an allotted term of life, and a culminating 
point from which he descends ; whereas a com¬ 
munity has no limited course to run ; it has no 
necessary period of decline and decay, similar to 
the old age of a man ; its national existence does 
not necessarily c-ase Avithin a certain time. Nations, 
as compared with other nations, have periods of 
prosperity and power; but even these periods often 
ebb and flow, and when a civilised nation loses its 
pre-eminence—as Italy in the nineteenth, as com¬ 
pared with Italy in the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries—it - does not necessarily lose its civilisa¬ 
tion. A political community is renewed by the 
perpetual succession of its members ; new births, 
immigrations, and new adoptions of citizens, keep 
the political body in a state of continuous youth. 
No such process as this takes place in an individ¬ 
ual man. If he loses a limb, it is not replaced 
by a fresh growth. The effects of disease are but 
p.irtially repaired ; all the bodily and mental func¬ 
tions are gradually enfeebled, as life is prolonged, 
till at last decay inevitably ends in death ; where¬ 
as a community might, consistently with the laws 
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of human nature, have a duration co-«xten8ive 
with that of mankind. 

"The supposed analogy between the existence 
of a political community and the life of a man 
■seems to have contributed to the formation of the 
belief In a liability to corruption^ inherent in every 
-society. It was a favourite doctrine among some 
writers of the last century, that every civilised 
■community is fated to reach a period of corrup¬ 
tion, whdh its healthy and natural action ceases, 
and it undergoes some great deterioration. The 
notion of an inevitable stage of corruption tn a 
nation was, indeed, partly suggested by the com¬ 
monplaces condemnatory of luxury, derived both 
from the classical and ecclesiastical writers ; and 
by the more modem eulogies of a savage life. 
So far, however, as it was founded on the inevi¬ 
table periods of decay in animal and vegetable 
life, the comparison was delusive; for the two 
’relations which are brought together do not cor¬ 
respond. The death of individuals may, indeed, be 
■considered a necessary condition for the progress 
of the society, into which they enter as temporary 
elements. It is by the substitution of new intelli¬ 
gences, and of natures not hardened by old cus¬ 
toms, for minds whose thoughts and habits have 
learnt to move uniformly in the same groove, that 
progressive changes in human affairs are effected. 
The decay and death of the individual, therefore, 
tends not only to prevent the deterioration of the 
society, but to promote its improvement" {Methods 
of Observation and Reasoning in Politics^ 11, p. 438.) 


N. 16. 
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§ 6. Analogy as a Sooroe of Discovery 
and Means of Proof. We have seen that 
Analogy is a fruitful source of hypotheses and so 
of Discovery. (Vide Chap. XIX, §2.) Striking 
resemblances between things often lead men to 
imagine that one law weaves them together and 
thus to start a hypothesis calculated to explain 
them and all similar cases. And it is here that 
we find the difference between genius and common 
intelligence. While men of true imaginative in' 
sight and sound judgment patiently arrive at valid 
hypotheses by a careful and comprehensive esti* 
mate of facts, men of weak imagination and of 
shallow judgment hastily frame extravagant by* 
potheses only by a narrow and superficial view 
of things. And at times we find analogy in a 
ludicrous form illustrated in the far<fetched meta¬ 
phors or similes of wit, as when one mentions that 
the strength of an elephant may be found in 
mosquito, since bot^ are animals having legs and 
a proboscis. .The importance of Analogy, as aa 
instrument of discovery, depends, therefore, on its 
cautious use by reference to the characteristics of. 
the facts which are compared together. The truth 
of these remarks will appear from the following 
illustrations :— 

(i) Bishop Wilkins quotes the following from 
Cardinal Nicolo de Cusa :—“We may conjecture 
the inhabitants of the sun are like to the nature 
of that planet, more clear and bright, more intellec¬ 
tual than those in the moon where they are nearer 
to the nature of that duller planet, and those of 
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the earth being more gross and material than 
either, so that these intellectual natures in the sun 
are more form than matter, those in the earth more 
matter than form, and those in the moon betudxt 
both. This we may guess from the fiery influence 
of the sun, the watery and aerous influence of the 
moon, so also the material heaviness of the earth. 
In some such manner likewise is it with the regions 
of the other stars ; for we conjecture that none of 
them are without inhabitants, but that there are so 
many particular worlds and parts of this one 
universe, as there are stars, which are innumerable, 
unless it he to Him who created all things in 
number.” {Discovery of a New World in the Moon, 
p. 128.) 

(2) Dr. Reid writes;—*'We may observe a very 
great similitude between this earth which we in¬ 
habit, and the other planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars,' 
Venus, and Mercury. They all revolve round the 
sun, as the earth does, although at diflferent dis¬ 
tances and In different periods. They borrow all 
their light from the sun, as the earth does. Several 
of them are known to revolve round their axis 
like the earth, and by that means, must have a 
like succession of day and night. Some of them 
have moons, that serve to give them light in the 
absence of the sun, as our moon does to us. They 
are all, in their motions, subject to the same law of 
gravitation, as the earth is. From ail this simili¬ 
tude, it is not unreasonable to think, that those 
planets may, like our earth, be the habitation of 
various orders of living creatures. There is some 
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probability in this conclusion from analogy.” (/«- 
teUectual Potvtrs, Chap. IV, Hamilton’s Ed., f, 
p. 236.) 

(3) Dr. Bain observes :—"Much speculation 
has been expended on the question—Are the 
planets inhabited ? The argument is at best 
analogical; and there is not even the force of ana- 
Ic^y except with reference to a small number. 
Bodies, like the moon, possessing no water and 
no atmosphere, must be dismissed at oribe. The 
planets generally appear to possess atmospheres. 
We seem justified, however, in making a summary 
exclusion of the near and the remote planets on 
the ground of temperature. All organized life 
known to us, is possible only within narrow limits 
of temperature ; no animal or plant can exist 
either in freezing water or in boiling water. Now, 
the temperature of Mercury must in all likelihood 
be above the boiling point, even at the poles, and 
the temperature of Uranus, and of Saturn, below 
freezing at the equator. The constituent elements 
being now shown to be the same throughout the 
solar system—Carbon, Oxygen, Hydrogen, etc., 
we are not to presume any such departure from 
our own type of organized life as would be implied 
by animals and plants subsisting In these extremes 
of temperature. On the supposition that the sun's 
temperature has steadily decreased, and is still 
decreasing, by radiation, the day of living beings 
is past for Uranus and Saturn, and perhaps for 
Jupiter ; it is not begun for Mercury. 

"Confining ourselves, therefore, to the neigh* 
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bouring planets, and referring to the others only 
for the periods, past or future, when the capital 
circumstance of temperature is suitable, we have 
an analogical argument as follows. Venus and 
Mars are gravitating masses like the earth, con¬ 
taining, we may now say with certainty, the same 
materials as this globe-~solid, liquid, and gaseous. 
But we cannot tell the precise arrangement of the 
constituent substances ; and, seeing that with our¬ 
selves so much depends upon the mere collocation 
and amount of such elements as oxygen and 
carbon, we may consider that the unknown prop¬ 
erties of the supposed planets are considerable 
in number, and serious in character. The proba¬ 
bility arising out of the points of agreement, if not 
greatly affected by known differences, is reduced 
by this large element of the unknown.” {Logic, II, 

p. 147 -) 

The above illustrations show how prone we are 
to frame hypotheses by analogy, though the 
ground for such a procedure may not be strong 
in all cases. In the first example (i), given above, 
there is only one point of similarity, while there 
are several and important points of difference ; 
and dissimilarity is made here the ground of in¬ 
ference. It is arbitrarily assumed that the com¬ 
position of the sun, the moon, and the earth is un¬ 
like and that the degree of intelligence is connect¬ 
ed with the ‘clearness and brightness' of the sphere 
in which it is found. In (2), several points of 
rimilarity are noted, but the points of difference 
and the unknown qualities are passed over. In (3), 
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the points of difTerence and unknown possibilities 
are emphasized to such an extent as to exclude all 
reasonable hypotheses. These instances bring 
out that the value of analogical inference, as a 
mode of proof, is generally very low. And this 
is evident from the fact that the inference is ordi 
narily based on superiicia] points of similarity, 
since we are ignorant of a causal connection. It 
never approaches certainty and often gives rise 
to very weak probability. “The degree of proba¬ 
bility,” says Minto, “is much nearer zero than 
certainty.” {Logic, p. 369,) And the following 
analogical argument, employed by the advocates of 
annual Parliaments in the time of the Common¬ 
wealth with reference to the serpent’s habit of 
annually casting its skin, is aptly quoted by 
him 

“Wisest of beasts the serpent see. 

Just emblem of eternity. 

And of a State’s duration ; 

Each year an annual skin be takes, 

And with fresh life and vigour wakes 
At every renovation. 

Britain 1 that serpent imitate, 

Thy Commons House, that skin of State, 

By annual choice restore ; 

So choosing thou shall live secure, 

And freedom to thy sons inure, 

Till Time shall be no more.” 

Analc^ is thus concerned rather with dis¬ 
covery than with proof: it enables us readily to 
frame hypotheses, but does not supply definite 
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tests by which we can verify them. It suggests a line 
of inquiry, but cannot finally settle it “In all 
cases " says Lotze, “when we believe we can prove 
by analogy, the analogy in fact is distinctly not the 
ground of the conclusiveness of the proof; it is 
only the inventive play of thought by which we 
arrive at the discovery of a sufficient ground of 
proof." {Logic, § 214.) What are known as happy 
hits or lueky guesses of natural sagacity or trained 
intelligence are often due to such analogical infer¬ 
ence. Thus, in the practice of medicine or the art of 
mining happy results have sometimes been achieved 
by striking similarities. It is said that a general 
resemblance of the hills near Ballarat in Australia 
to the Californian hills where gold had been found 
led to the discovery of gold at Ballarat When in 
an analogical reasoning (i) the resemblances are 
very great, (2) the points of difference very small, 
and (3) our knowledge of the subject-matter is 
tolerably wide, then the force of such an inference 
approaches very near to Induction. And Induction, 
Explanation, and Analogy are thus very closely 
related. Newton’s discovery of universal gravita¬ 
tion from his assimilating the fall of a stone to the 
deflection of the moon towards the earth or his 
inference that the diamond is combustible from his 
knowledge that combustible bodies (such as 
camphor, amber, olive oil, linseed oil, spirit of 
turpentine) have unusual refractive power and 
that diamond also is a highly refracting body, 
is sometimes attributed to analogy. But these are 
father instances of extended generalization. Had 
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the inference been from a single body, as a 
stone or an oil to the moon or the diamond, the 
argument might be construed as analogical. But 
the inferences were arrived at after comparing 
several bodies (such as the attraction of the planets 
to the sun and of the moon to the earth in the 
one case and the highly refracting power of many 
unctuous and sulphureous bodies in the other) 
and so these are rather instances of wider^enerali- 
zation. “The suggestion as to the diamond’’, as 
Bain observes, “arose from its position among a 
number of highly refracting bodies that agreed in 
being of an inflammable or combustible nature. The 
concurrence of high refracting power with inflam¬ 
mability was an empirical law; and Newton 
perceiving the law extended it to the adjacent 
case of the diamond. The remark is made by 
Brewster that had Newton known the refractive 
powers of the minerals grtenockite and octokedritt, 
he would have extended the inference to them, 
and would have been mistaken.” ( Induction, 

pp. 144-145-) 

S 6. Value of Examples. We may discuss 
in this connection the value of Examples or 
Instances, which we often cite in the course of an 
inquiry or exposition. When, for example, a chemist 
finds by analysingasampleofwaterthat it contains 
eight parts of oxygen and one part of hydrogen, 
and he concludes therefrom that water everywhere 
and always is so composed, he evidently takes a 
step from the known to the unknown, which is the 
moat important mark of Induction. Similarly, in 
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explaining a particular subject, say Botany, a 
particular leaf or plant may be examined and 
its properties discovered. When, on the strength 
of such observation, generalization is made with 
regard to all such leaves or plants, the march of 
reasoning is from a single or a few cases to all like 
cases. The argument, therefore, in all such cases, 
is apparently inductive. Whether, however, such 
an ai^qjent is to be regarded as strictly inductive, 
from the scientific stand-point, depends on the 
character of the relation existing between the 
known and the unknown properties. If there is a 
causal connection between the inferred property 
and the known features, and the result is arrived 
at by the application of the inductive tests, then 
the argument may be regarded as strictly inductive. 
If, on the other hand, no causal connection is 
known, then the ai|fument may amount only 
to analogy or, at best, to induction by simple 
enumeration, when instances are multiplied. 

§ 7. IxaroiiM. 

I. Dttermine the character of lofereoce by Simple 
Enumeraiioo and indicate the clrcumsunces on which its 
value dependi. How ia it related to Scientific Induction ? 

3 . What do you uoderstand by Mathematical Induction ? 
Is it strictly inductive ? Estimate its cogency. 

3 . Explain the nature of the argument from Analogy, 
stating the cmditions on which Its force depends. 

4- What has argument from Analogy in common with, 
aad wherein does it differ from, Deduction and luduction ? 

5 . Analogy has sometimes been defined as Resemblance 
in relations.' Is the definiiioo correct ? 

6 , Show, with illustrations, the place of Aanalogical 
Reasoning in the process of scientific discovery. 


Such a 
procedure 
illustrates 
either 

induction or 
analogy. 
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7. How would you distinguish a sound from an unsound 
Analogy ? Give illustrations. Can an analogical argument 
be ever regarded as conclusive ? 

8. Explain tbe use of Examples in inductive reasoning 
and deter mine their force as instruments of proof. 

9. Why is a single instance sometimes sufficient to 
warrant a universal conclusioni while in other cases the 
greatest possible number of concurring instances^ without any 
exceptioot is not sufficient to warrant such a conclusion 7 

to. Examine the value of the following arguments 
(a) England has a democratic franchise, therefore India 
should have a democratic franchise too* 

(ii All the great empires that have ever existed have 
lost their position of eminence, hence no great empire in the 
future will maintain its supremacy. 

(r) A sovereign : the state : : a pilot ; the ship. 
id) A nation must ultimately perish because it is an 
organism, and all organisms grow old and die. 

(r) The metropolis of a country is similar in many 
respects to the heart of the animal body, therefore the 
Increased size of tbe metropolis is a disease. 

(/) Nobody can be healthy without exercise^ neither 
Natural Body, nor Body Politic : and certainly, to a Kingdom 
or State, a just and honourable war is the true txereise. A 
civil war, indeed,* is like the beat of a fever, but a foreign 
war is like the heat of exercise^ and serves to keep the Body 
in health. 

(g) A nation, like an individual, must pass through 
periods of growth, maturity, and decay. 

(k) Is not dirt washed away by a current of water V 
Yes. Then, Is it impossible that all the sins of omission and 
commission may be washed away by the holy water of the 
Ganges when one dips into it ? No. Thus, It matters Ullle 
how one acts ot thinks so long as he periodically bathes In 
the Ganges. 

It* *A house without tenant, a city without inhabitgnts^ 
present to our minds the same idea as a planet without lifb» 
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ft universe without inhabitants.’ The conclusion here 
evidently is that the planets and stars are inhabited. What 
is the logical form of the inference ? State It In its simplest 
form. What do you consider to be Its logical value, and why 7 
13 . Estimate the force of the following argument 
“When a tree, or a bundle of wheat or barley straw, is 
burnt, a certain amount of mineral matter remains in the 
ftsbes^xtremely small in comparison with the bulk of the 
tree or of the straw, but absolutely essential to its growth. 
In a soil Jacking, or exhausted of, the necessary mineral 
constituents, the tree cannot live, the crop cannot grgw. 
Now contagla are living things, which demand certain ele* 
ments of life just as inexorably as trees, or wheat, or barley ; 
and It is not difficult to see that a crop of a given parasite 
may so far use up a constituent existing in small quantities 
in the body, but essential to the growth of the parasite, so 
as to render the body unfit for the production of a second 
crop. The soil Is exhausted, and, until the lost constituent 
is restored, the body is protected from any further attack 
of the same disorder. Such an explanation of non-recurrent 
diseases naturally presents itself to a thorough believer In 

the germ theory.To exhaust a soil, however, a parasite 

less vigorous and destructive than the really virulent one 
■may suffice ; and if, after having by means of a feebler or> 
.ganism exhausted the soil, without fatal result, the most 
highly virulent parasite be introduced into the system, it will 
prove powerless. This, in the language of the germ theory, 
'is the whole system of vaccination." (Tyndall,) 
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§ 1. Solpnce and Law. The relation of 
Science to Law is very close. In order to under- 

4 

Stand this relation, let us iirst try to comprehend 
what is meant by a ‘Law’ and a ‘Law of Nature.’ 
A Law is but the expression in language of some 
uniform relation existing among the phenomena 
of a particular class. For example, the Law of 
Gravitation enunciates a uniform relation existing 
among material bodies, and the Law of Definite 
Proportions similarly explains n uniform rela¬ 
tion existing among chemical elements. A Law^ 
however, may be either human or natural. In the 
case of a human Uw, we find the same aspect of 
uniformity ; such a Uw is imposed by a sovereign 
upon his subjects for the uniform regulation of 
their conduct Natural Laws, similarly, imply 
uniform relations existing among phenomena, 
but not established by human authority. Natural 
Laws are necessarily of various kinds as governing 
different departments of Nature ; there are thus 
Physical, Chemical, Mathematical, Logical, Men¬ 
tal, and Moral Laws. As Bain puts It, “The 
course of the woidd is not a uniformity, but uni’ 
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fomiHtt. There are departments of uniformity, 
which are radically distinct” {Logic, II, p. 8.) 

That is, the course of Nature is made up of several 
uniformities expressed in several laws. 

From the above account of the character of >\^thoat lam 
laws it is patent that the connection between Law ^ „ room 
and Science is very intimate. If there be no law, lorseienoe. 
if Nature be capricious in her conduct, then evi¬ 
dently there will be no room for knowledge or 
expeetat*on, and consequently none for scieoce. 

If everything be in a chaotic condition, without 
any order or system, then evidently there would 
be no fixed rule which science would try to dis¬ 
cover. The different sciences are thus but exposi¬ 
tions of the different kinds of uniformity prevail¬ 
ing in the different departments of Nature. 

A question may be raised here with regard to The laws 
the ultimate t^round of these laws. Reflection 
shows that laws finally presuppose that Nature is 
uniform in her operation. The Uniformity of which we' 
Nature is thus the ultimate postulate on which all 
Laws rest. But if it be further asked, what is the 
ground of this Uniformity of Nature itself, then 
the reply may entangle us in a circle. If, for ex¬ 
ample, we hold that the Uniformity of Nature is 
proved by the several laws (for Nature is uniform 
here, there, and everywhere), then we move in a 
never-ending circle Hence, the objection of Manselj 
against the empirical origin of the Law of Causa^i 
tion applies with no less force to a similar expla-i 
nation of the Law of Uniformity of Nature {Vide 
Chap. XVil, § 10.) The Law seems to be the 
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The world is 

a systeniatle 

whole 

including 

several 

laws 

harmonious fy 
adjusted to 
serve some 
supreme 
end. 


expression of an instinctive tendency to generalize 
on the model of present experience ; it is due to 
what Bain calls 'the mere instinct of generalization/ 
{Induction, p. 113O [Vide Chap. 11 , § 7,] 

§ 2 . The World as a System of Laws. 

The world, as conceived by us, is a well-ordered 
system, the different parts of which are harmoni¬ 
ously related to one another. VVe, accordingly, 6nd 
that the laws which are special to a particular 
subject are not altogether unconnected'with the 
laws which hold good in the other departments of 
Nature. There is a close connection between, say, 
rbysical and Chemical laws, Chemical and Biolo¬ 
gical laws, Biological and ysychologica) laws, 
Psychological and Sociological laws, and Sociolo¬ 
gical and Moral law.s. The modern doctrine of 
conservation of energy has established beyond dis¬ 
pute that one form of energy may be transformed 
into another, indicating a correspondence among 
the different laws. We not only find that the ^ 
laws of the different sciences are closely connected 
with one another, but we also find that, within one 
and the same department, the different laws are 
interconnected. The world is thus a unity viewed 
as a whole as well as in all its parts: it beams with 
intelligence and beauty in every detail, no less than 
in its entire mechanism. It is* not a chaos, but a 
cosmos. There are laws within laws—some more 
general and some less—so that to the Omniscient 
Mind the cosmos is compressed in a nut-shell of a 
few wide or comprehensive laws. The world is 


thus a type of Beauty, Harmony, and Consistency. 
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13 . CUfigifloatlon of Laws. Laws are 
classi6ed, according to the degree of generality, 
into higher and lower, though their grades may not 
be clearly distinguishable. 

(1) . The most general laws, which are viewed as 
universal and self-evident, are known as Axioms. 
They rest on their own evidence and are thus 
viewed as the ultimate principles on which all 
arguments depend ; they are, moreover, considered 
to be the*goal of all generalization. Such principles 
are the Laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Ex¬ 
cluded Middle, the Axioms of Mathematics, and 
the Law of Causation. Logic assumes them, leav¬ 
ing it to Metaphysics to examine and explain 
their nature. Chap. Ill, § 4.) 

(2) The laws which are next in order of gener¬ 
ality are called Primary or Ultimate. Their sphere 
also is extensive, though not so wide as that of 
the Axioms. They being thus of less wide scope 
may be proved by the axioms. Such laws are 
the Law of Relativity in Psychology, Definite 
Proportions in Chemistry, Gravitation in Astro¬ 
nomy, err. 

(3) The laws which are comparatively special 
in character are known as Secondary (called by 
Becon the ‘Middle Axioms’ or ‘Intermediate 
Generalities’), they being but steps for rising to the 
supreme laws. They are in touch with concrete 
circumstances, and are thus of greater service in 
the practical affairs of life than the Axioms or 
Primary Laws. As Secondary Laws relate to 
complex situations, they involve combinations of 
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/ (cl) Secondary Laws have been divided into 
.'Derivative and Empirical* according as they 
are deduced from higher (Primary) laws, or as they 
rest on mere experience, i.e., on a detailed exami* 
nation of facts. Empirical laws rest mainly on the 
Method of Agreement. It is a question whether 
laws proved by Difference should be considered as 
Empirical or Derivative. In a certain sense, no 
doubt, laws thus proved may be considered as 
Derivative, in as much as they are based on the 


law of Causation. But, it seems desirable that 


(^) Laws are 
invariable or 
apprOiimate» 
according as 
they govern 
an entire 
class or only 
a pail of it. 
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l^enerallse- 
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such laws should be further proved by Primary or 
Ultimate laws before they can be so considered. 
v.\(^) Secondary Laws have also been divided 
into Invariable and Approximate Generaliaaiumt-, 
according as they express general relations without 
any exception (within the limits of our experience) 
or as they stand for partial truths valid in most 
cases, Approximate generalizations, though short 
of universal truth, are also useful in the practical 
affairs of life. Their utility is heightened when 
they can be reduced to a definite form by reference 


* The word ‘Lev’ implies necemry conoectiong while 'empiri* 
cal' I imply iDgwhat is begotten of eaq>erience. indicates mere 
iMOciation. Thus, what the substantive affirmSi tbe qualifying 
adjective practically denies. The expression 'Empirical Law,’ 
aecordiBgly, seems to be a misnomer or contradiction in terms. 
Mere empirical generalisations can never be said to possess the 
necessity (oatnraT or artidclal) which is to be foond in ^wi*. As^ 
bowevefi die expression la sanctioned by usagei U is adopted here. 
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to percentage or proportion. In politics, for exam¬ 
ple, such approximate generalizations are of great 
value : all that a legislator can reasonably aim at, 
must be an approximate result, instead of a strictly 
general one, And we have also read that Proba¬ 
bility ultimately rests on Approximate Generali¬ 
zations. (Vide Chapter XXI, 5 5.) 

[c) Secondary laws may further be sub-divided 
into thogp of either (A) Succession or (B) Co-exist¬ 
ence. 

{A) Secondary laws expressing Succession may 
refer to either 

(i) Causation {eg., Urc consumes fuel), or 

(3) the effect of a remote cause {e.g., good rain 
brings a good harvest), or 

(3) the joint effocls of the same cause 
the succession of day and night), 

(B) Secondary Laws expressing Co-existence 
may refer to— 

(1) Comparatively general laws based on agree¬ 
ment {eg., gravitating bodies are inert); 

(2) Co-existence of properties in Natural Kinds 
{eg., the numerous properties which co-exist in 
gold); 

(3) Co-existence of qualities not essential to a 
species [eg., flowers of scarlet colour have no smell); 

(4) Constancy of relative position {eg., the posi¬ 
tion of planets in the solar system, the sides and 
angles of a rectilineal figure). 

Most of the relations of Co-extstence are, on 
careful examination, reducible to Laws of Causa¬ 
tion. When, however, such relations cannot be 
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derived from causation, they can be proved only 
by collecting numerous examples and relying 
mainly on the Uniformity of Nature. {Vide Chap. 
XVI, s 2.) 

Derivative and Empirical Lawi, 
and Porma of the Latter. As explained in 
the preceding section, when a subordinate law Is 
deduced from higher law'S, it is considered as Deri* 
jvative. When, for example, the law of terrestrial 
gravitation is deduced from the law of universal 
gravitation, then the law of terrestrial gravitation 
is to be considered as Derivative, An Empirical 
Law, as already remarked, rests only on the evi¬ 
dence of experience. It is known, for example, 
that 'white tom-cats with blue eyes are deaf,' that 
'the fall of the barometer indicates wind or rain.' 
And almost alt laws are in the Rrst instance of an 
empirical character before they are traced up to 
higher laws. Thus, that iron rusts, that explosion 
follows the contact of a spark with gun-powder, 
that a storm follows the appearance of a circle 
round the moon are empirical generalizations which 
may or may not turn out to be derivative accord¬ 
ing as we succeed or fall to discover higher laws 
to which they may be traced. Empirical Laws 
may be of different forms, three of which deserve 
notice 

(i) An empirical law applicable to a complex 
situation and deducible fron) general laws, though 
not yet so deduced. The very fact that a law is 
applicable to a class of complex facts or phenome¬ 
na creates a presumption that it is deducible from 
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several higher or elementary laws. The laws of wind 
and rain, for example, are believed to be deducible 
from higher uniformities discussed in meteorology. 

(2) An empirical law may express a relation 
between a remote antecedent and a remote con¬ 
sequent, passing over intermediate links. When, 
for example, it is said that 'a seed is the cause 
of a tree,' we have to do with an empirical law 
«f such ^ description ■, for the seed can never 
become a tree without the help of intermediate 
eonditions, such as planting, watering, etc, 

(3) An empirical law may express a relation 
among the co-elfects of one and the same cause, 
whether such co-effects are related by way of {«) 
Succession or { 6 ) Co-existence, (o) Succession is 
illustrated in the case of day and night and in the 
flow of the seasons. (^} Co-existence is illustrated 
in the case of the simultaneous effects produced 
in the different organs by a drug. Arsenic may 
produce purging, vomiting, etc., simultaneously. 
A country engaged in war may similarly have its 
economy disturbed at once in various departments 
of its government, 

It may be mentioned tn this connection that 
the sciences which rest on empirical laws are 
generally less certain and progressive than those 
which employ the derivative ones. Thus, the 
science of medicine in its present condition is 
hardly beyond the empirical stage, as a knowledge 
of the effects of drugs is derived chiefly, if not 
wholly, from observation and experiment and not 
from higher laws connecting the properties of 
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remedies administered with the conditions of life 
or health. And hence any extension in the use of 
medicine to new circumstances {e.g;., men or animals 
of different constitutions, habits or countries) is 
more or less precarious. 

S 5- Utility of Law and the Relative 
Uaeftilnesa of Its Different Forms. The 
usefulness of laws is illustrated both fi) objectively 
and (3) subjectively, (i) Objectively, 9 law con> 
nects diverse facts coming within its province: 
facts which would otherwise be disconnected and 
detached are thus reduced to a system by a law 
connecting them. The law of gravitation, forex- 
ample, brings together all material bodies attract¬ 
ing each other, which otherwise would remain de^ 
tached. (3) Subjectivel}', a law enables us to 
remember facts more easily than otherwise it would 
have been possible (or us to do. It is not practic¬ 
able for us to remember the numerous individual 
Instances one by one; but these may be retained 
by reference to a law connecting them. Moreover, 
explanation always involves refereace to laws : we 
explain phenomena when we refer them to their 
causes and indicate the laws by which shch phe¬ 
nomena are brought about. {Vide Chap. XXIV, J 2.) 

Though laws generally are thus useful, yet their 
utility is not of the same character always. Some 
laws are more useful theoretically, while others are 
more useful practically. The Ultimate or Primary 
Laws are generally of greater theoretical value. 
Since the end of knowledge is unification, we ap¬ 
proach to this end as we arrive at higher and 
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f SO 


higher generaliticA A very wide ultimate law, 
which can connect numerous facts, enables us to 
systematize knowledge pre*eminentJy. From the 
practical stand-point, however, the Secondary Laws 
are of greater importance: as these laws are in 
touch with facts, they enable us to solve practical 
problems more successfully than Ultimate Laws, 
which are of greater theoretical value. It is not 
of much consequence to a medical practitioner to 
be aware simply of the most general laws of health 
or of drugs. To be successful in practice, he must 
study the laws which govern the special form of 
the disease which he is ordinarily called upon to 
treat, and he should similarly study the special 
properties of the drugs which he ordinarily 
employs. 

As a Secondary Law is applicable to a complex 
situation, we should be careful to extend such a 
law beyond the narrow limits of time, place, and 
circumstances where it has been found to be true. 
We should not, for example, extend to other 
nations the laws which are specialty illustrated in 
our own constitution. If, however, we are disposed 
to extend the application of a Secondary Law 
beyond its known province, we must remember 
that such extension is justifiable more in the case 
•of Derivative Laws than in the case of Empirical 
Laws. The rise of water in the pump, for example, 
up to the height of 33 feet can scarcely be con- 
fidently extended to other places or other liquids, 
if the law be viewed as merely Empirical; but 
when the law is regarded as Derivative (having 
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been deduced from atmospheric pressure), then we 
can confidently extend it to other similar situations, 
where such pressure remains unaltered. 

§6. Exereim. 

I. Wbat is a La* ? Distingaish a Law of the State, a 
Law of Nature, and a Lexical Law, illustrating your meanisg 
with examples. Science must assume that Nature is subject 
to Law; explain why it must do so. 

3. What are the postulates of the Laws of Nature ^ 
Determine the character of the Law of the Uqiformity of 
Nature. 

3. Distinguish between (1) Axioms and Laws of Nature* 
(a) Primary and Secondary Laws, and indicate their relative 
importance in science and practice. 

4. Distinguish between (i) Derivative and Empirical, 
and (3) Invariable and Approximate, Laws, and determine 
their relative values as conditions of proof. 

5. Distinguish between Laws of Succession and Co> 
existence, and point out their different forms. 

6. Distinguish between Laws and Facts, and estimate 
their relative importance in scientific inquiry. 

7. Clearly explain what is implied in the conception of 
the World as a System of Laws. 

8. What do^you understand by the Laws ofNaturef 
Do they rest on any primary assumption ? How are sneb 
laws established? Explain and illustrate their different 
forms. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


Scientific Explanation. 

§ 1. Character of Explanation. Ex< 

platution (from Lat. explano^ex, out of, and piano, 
to raake^ plain) implies, as the etymology of the 
word indicates, the act of making plain or intelli* 
gible what otherwise seems to be obscure or myste* 
rious. Explanation thus presupposes a prior state 
of perplexity, which it tries to remove. A fact or 
phenomenon is explained when it is made clear 
to the understanding ; and, the essential nature of 
our intelligence being assimilation and discrimina¬ 
tion, things are made clear when their points of 
similarity and difference are shown. Thus, we 
understand what a pen or pencil is, when it is 
pointed out to us that it is an instrument for writ¬ 
ing. Here we detect a similarity between a pen 
or pencil and what is called an instrument, and 
we 6nd also that its distinguishing feature lies in 
being used for writing. When we come to know 
these points of similarity and difference, our curi- 
osity is satisSed and the object becomes familiar 
to us. 

Often the aspect of similarity is prominently 
illustrated in explanation, as when we explain a 
thing by simply referring it to its appropriate class 
(such as 'this is a pen' or 'that is a goat*). Classifica- 
ti(» may thus be regarded as a rudimentary form 
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1 of explanation. And the reason is patent When* 
ever we classify an object, we know its points of 
similarity and diilerence by reference to the 
characteristics of the class to which it is referred. 
But classification by itself illustrates the aspect of. 
similarity in a marked degree ; we bring an object 
under a class when we notice the striking points 
of similarity. Hence usually similarity or likeness 
is taken to be th: ground of all explanation. "Our 
only progress from the obscure to the plain, from 
the mysterious to the intelligible,” writes Bain, “is 
to find out resemblances among facts, to make 
different phenomena, as it were, fraternize" (/»• 
duction, p. 116.) Common explanation, however, 
is generally satisfied with the detection of the 
superficial points of likeness ; it seldom tries to go 
deep and discover the deep-seated points of com* 
munity. This is the aim of scientific explanation. 
(Vide Chip. XXV, §2.) 

§ 2. Popular and Soientifio Explana* 

tioQ. To explain, as we have said, is to render a 
fact or phenomenon clear or intelligible ; and, to 
render it clear or intelligible, it must be connected 
with prior knowledge, it must be likened to what 
is already familiar to us. Thus, explanation is 
always relative to the prior intellectual attain¬ 
ments of an individual. What serves as an ex¬ 
planation to a child may be of no value to an 
adult; what may satisfy a rustic or pagan may 
fail to convince a savant or Christian. That 
eclipses are produced by a dragon swallowing the 
sun or the moon, or that storms are produced by 
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the wrath of Neptune or Jupiter may not s^m 
strange to the ignorant, who know how rabbits are 
swallowed by serpents or how things are set in 
confusion by the wrath of individuals. But such 
explanations fail to convince one having an insight 
into the laws of Nature. 

We find also that facts or phenomena are ex« 
plained when the agency or cause producing them 
is indicated. Thus, we explain a cold by reference 
to exposure to inclement weather, or we mention 
that the difficulty of a northern invasion of India 
lies in the presence of the Himalayas. And this 
mode of explanation is allied to the generalizing 
process indicated above. The cause being invari* 
able in character enables us to assimilate all like 
effects. The single cause establishes a sort of 
unity among its effects which are thus connected 
by a common bond. The cause which explains 
this effect, explains all like effects. The cause is 
thus regarded as the common source of all such 
effects. When, therefore, we explain a phenome* 
non by reference to its cause, wc mean to 
say that all similar phenomena may similarly be 
explained. Thus, in assigning a cause, we gener¬ 
alize and assimilate facts. 

We have read that the difference between ordi¬ 
nary every-day knowledge and science lies in the 
fact that, in the former, we are interested in individ¬ 
ual instances or peculiarities, while, in the latter, 
in common features or general characteristics. 
{Viiit Chap. I, §7.) And this difference is illus¬ 
trated also in the case of Explanation. In the 
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ordinary affairs of life, we want to know what 
throws light on this or that circumstance, what can 
remove this or that difficulty or obstacle. Science, 
however, is concerned with the explanation of 
facts in general, with the discovery of general laws 
or grounds which elucidate this and all similar 
cases. “There is,” says Bain, “a special and every¬ 
day form of explanation that consists in assigning 
the agency in a particular occurrence ; as when 
we ask—what stops the way ? Who wrote Junius ? 
Who discovered gunpowder ? These questions 
belong to our practical wants and urgencies, but 
the answer does not involve the process of scienti¬ 
fic explanation. If, however, we proceed from the 
‘who’ or ‘what’ to the 'wky why does A’s 
carriage stop the way ? why did the author of 
Junius write so bitterly ?—there is an opening for 
the higher scientific process.” [Induction^ p. 116.) 

Explanation is either (i) of a (particular) fact or 
(2) of a (general) taw. Popular explanation is 
concerned chiefly with the former, while scientific 
explanation, mostly with the latter. And, (i^ even in 
the explanation of a fact, the popular form refers, 
as mentioned above, to some special circumstance 
which brings immediate practical gain, while the 
scientific form refers to general conditions or laws 
which tend to enlarge our theoretical knowl^ge 
and thus to contribute to our future advantage. 

(2) The scientific explanation of a Ash' ordinarily 
consists in tracing it to some higher law, real or 
supposed. Ex^anation In this case consists to 
deducing the law to be ex{:flained from some other 
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known law or from some hypothesis which is 
expected to throw light on it Thus, magnetism is 
traced to electric polarity or solution to heterogene¬ 
ous molecular attraction. Different laws may like¬ 
wise be connected by similarity and referred to 
some higher law, as when combustion and metallic 
corrosion are viewed as but different forms of 
oxidation, Scientific explanation, accordingly, 
consists,^s Mr. Read points out, in “discovering, 
deducing, and assimilating the laws of phenomena.” 
{Lo^'c, p. 276.) We should remember in this con¬ 
nection that Explanation and Hypothesis are very 
closely related : the general end of hypotheses is. 
explanation ; and explanation, consequently, often 
involves a reference to hypothesis. “Explanation, 
in the scientific sense”, observes Fowler, “means 
the reduction of a series of facts which occur uni¬ 
formly but are not connected by any known law 
of causation into a series which is so connected, or 
the reduction of complex laws of causation into 
simpler laws. If no such laws of causation are 
known to exist, we may suppose or imagine a law 
that would fulfil the requirement; and Xh\i supposed 
law would be a hypothesis." {Induction, p. 92.) 

§ 8 Forms of Scientific Explanation. 

Mill mentions three forms of scientific explana¬ 
tion;— 

(I) Analysis. When a joint or complex effect 
is referred to the laws of its conditions or causes ; 
for example, when the path of a projectile is ex¬ 
plained by reference to the laws of gravitation, 
Initial force, and resistance of the air. 
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(2) Concattnation. When a remote effect is 
explained by reference to the intermediate agencies 
or links; for example, when a good crop is ex¬ 
plained by reference to favourable weather and the 
industry of the husbandman. Likewise, in r^ard- 
ing sea water as the cause of rain, we have to supply 
the intermediate links (such* as evaporation, con¬ 
densation, electric discharge, etc.) to explain the 
connection. Proverbs, as pithy sayings, generally 
pass over intermediate steps (r.^., ‘No pains, no 
gains’). To explain them, therefore, we must 
unfold these steps. 

(3) Subsumption. The subsumption or inclu¬ 
sion of inferior laws under higher laws ; when, for 
example, terrestrial gravity is explained by refer¬ 
ence to the law of universal gravitation. Similarly, 
the minor laws of antithesis in rhetoric, contrast in 
works of art, novelty in attention, and variety in 
agreeable experience are all explained by the 
fundamental law of relativity. 

We must bear in mind that the essence of 
scientific explanation in every case lies in dbeover- 
ing a causal connection, which, as we have seen, 
is a sure means of generalization. The more we can 
connect one fact or law with others, the greater 
the relief to our understanding, and consequently 
the more satisfactory is our explanation. And 
in this we are materially aided by causation. “Not 
any sort of likeness,” says Mr. Read, “suffices for 
scientific explanation : it must be ‘fundamental* or 
(as this is a vague expression) we may say that 
the only satisfactory explanation of concrete tbinp 
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or events, is to discover their likeness to others in 
respect of Causation.” {Logic, p. 2S1.) 

§ 4. Limits of Explanation.' It is apparent 
from the preceding remarks that the limits of 
explanation are the limits to assimilation. When 
one thing or phenomenon cannot be referred to a 
law or other similar phenomena, it remains un* 
explained. Colour, for example, cannot be likened 
to anytlyng else ; and so any attempt to explain 
it must prove futile. Once scarlet colour was ex¬ 
plained to a blind man as very loud; and he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘yes, it is as loud as the beat of a drum.’ 
It was quite natural, for the blind man could inter* 
pret 'loud' only by reference to his experience of 
sound. 

On a careful examination we find that it is not 
possible for us to explain (1) elementary sensations 
(e.g., colour, taste, smell), (2) the ultimate forces 
or properties of matter {e.g., extension, inertia, 
gravity), and (3) individual pecnllarities of concrete 
objects. These cannot be assimilated ; a colour, 
for example, can never be likened to a sound or 
smell, nor physical eneigy to chemical affinity, nor 
individual peculiarities to specific qualities or 
properties. It is evident from this that the ultimate 
laws of nature and the elementary experiences 
of the mind can never be explained. VVe should 
remember in this connection another limit to ex¬ 
planation, which arises from its very nature. 
Explanation must always be relative: it can never 
be absolute. To explain one fact we must fall 
back upon another; and so on we may proceed; 
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but finally there mast be a halting place. (4) Com¬ 
plete explanation is thus unattainaUe so far as 
the ultimate principles are concerned ; they must 
be assumed as they are, without any further 
attempt at tracing them to higher principles still. 
“The principles of Contradiction, Mediate Equality 
and Causation", says Mr. Read, “remain incapable 
of subsumption; nor can any one of them be 
reduced to another; so that they remain unex¬ 
plained." (Z-tfjrV, p. 283.) 

§ 5 . IlluBory Explanations. Illusory 
explanations are those which are of a superficial 
character,—which pretend to explain facts or 
phenomena without really doing so. The principal 
forms of such explanation may be indicated thus— 

(1) Often we explain a fact by reference to some¬ 
thing with which we are familiar, the points of simi¬ 
larity being but superficial For example, thunder¬ 
bolts are explained as shafts of fire hurled by Jove; 
and solitary boulders, as missiles flung by gamts. 

(2) Again, we sometimes state the same thing 
in a different form of language and this is a fruit- 
ful source of erroneous explanations. Moliere's 
physician, for example, explains the sleep-pro¬ 
ducing property of opium by reference to its dormi- 
tive power; and we similarly explain a slip of the 
feet by reference to the sUppwry character of the 
ground. 

(3) Sometimes we are not satisfied with the 
best explanation offered, and so we push our in¬ 
quiry farther, until we explain the clear by the 
obscure. Thus, Newton was not satisfied with 
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gravity as an ultimate fact explaining tbe attrac* 
tioD of bodies to one another. He could not ima¬ 
gine how one lump of matter could act on another 
at a distance ; and he, accordingly, longed to dis¬ 
cover some fluid medium through which gravity 
might be supposed to act But the law of 
gravitation may be regarded as the final explana¬ 
tion of falling bodies. Any supposed medium only 
tends to mystify what is otherwise clear. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that at 
times we fall into the opposite mistake of suppo¬ 
sing even complex facts or phenomena as simple 
because they are familiar. And hence we are dis¬ 
posed to treat them as intelligible in themselves, 
without any reference to anything else. Thus, 
combustion or the succession of day and night 
may seem to be such a familiar fact as to require 
no explanation. But, surely familiarity is no test of 
simplicity or intelligibility. 

§6. Exereim. 

t. Determine tbe character of Explanation. Distinguish 
\>etween Popular and Scientific Explanation. 

а. ‘To explain a phenomenon is to assign its cause.’ 
How? 

3 . Describe and illustrate the different forms of Scienti¬ 
fic Explanation. 

4 . Point out the limits of Scientific Explanation. Can 
we be certain that any scientific explanation is complete and 
iiaal? 

5. How does Hypothesis lead on to Explanation ? How 
is Explanation related to Induction 7 

б . Distioguish between Genuine and Illusory Explana¬ 
tions, indicating the chief forms of the latter. 


To suppose a 
famtUaf fact 
as dear and 
simple is also 
fallacious. 
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7. Whereia does Explanation differ from Proof ? Does 
everything admit of explanation f If noti where does expia 
nation cease ? 

8. lUostrate the several ways in which facts and gener* 
altzations from facts may be explained. Are all modes o 
Scientific Explanation reducible to one principle ? 

9. Elucidate—The object of Science is explanation.' 




BOOK IV. 

ACCESSORIES OF INFERENCE. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Definition. 

§ I. ^Preliminary. Having considered the 
different forms of Inference, let us now proceed to 
study the logical processes which are its acces- 
sories. Logical processes being processes of the 
human mind are all interconnected : they act and 
re*act on one another. Chap. XXXI, § i.) 

Thus, Inferences, as we have seen, involve Proposi* 
tions ; and Propositior.s, Terms. (Vide Chap, IV, § 
I.) Again, Terms or Names, to be of any use, must 
carry some sense, ie., must involve a reference to 
Definition and Classification, To name an object is 
to refer it to a class and to indicate what is implied 
by it. It a| 3 pears, then, that Definition, Classifica* 
tion, and Naming aie all more or less pre-supposed 
in every form of Inference. But, looked at from a 
different point of view, it would seem that Inference 
determines all these processes. We gather the mean¬ 
ings of Names through Classification and Inference, 
If we exclude proper names, which have very little 
l^cal value, we find that Names ordinarily involve 
a general reference—indicating a passage from the 
known to the unknown. Thus, the meanings of 
Names grow fuller and fuller by successive infer¬ 
ences. It is in this way that a child comes to 
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know, for example, that cats mew, have whiskers, 
four 1 ^ a tail, a peculiar form, etc.* Noticing 
these features in some cats, a child is led to think 
that they are present in all cats. The meaning of 
the term ‘cat’ is determined by a series of infer* 
ences. But a name, in its connotative aspect, 
implies definition and, in its denotative aspect, 
implies classification. Inference may, accordingly, 
be said to underlie the processes of Definition, 
Classification, and Naming. 

We see, then, that Inference, Definition, Class!* 
fication, and Naming are all closely connected. 
Valid inference ensures the correctness of Defini¬ 
tion, Classification, and Naming} and the correct¬ 
ness of these processes in its turn secures the 
validity of Inference. Though, however, these 
processes thus interact, we are not concerned in 
Logic with this interaction. We have nothing to 
do here with the mental processes themselves ; we 
are concerned only with the mental products. 
(Vide Chap. Ill, § 2.) And, since we'have consid¬ 
ered Inferences above, we shall now turn our atten¬ 
tion to the exposition of their accessories. And 
the reason for considering these after Inference is 
that, as thought-products, they are often determined 
by prior inferences. 

I 2 . Character and Limits of Defini¬ 
tion. Definition is but a compendious form of 


* Namm; It really a complex process, iovolvine not merely 
iniereace but also the io6ueoce of the social iDtellifreocs. We 
trtt however, concerned here not with the psychological history of 
naming or conception, but with the logical product* [Vidf Chip. 
IVi 9 3i foot'DOteJ 
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«xpIa^ation, Its aim is to unfold the meaning of 
4 term or class as succinctly as possible. A fact, 
bonrever, is intelligible to us when it is assimilated 
and discriminated. (Fi* Chap. XXIV. § i.) To 
know, for example, »what a rose is, we must dis« 
tinguish it from other things and identify it with 
the members of its own class. It is thus known 
to be a flower having a peculiar fragrance, shape, 
and structure. But, as we have read in the last 
ohapter, explanation may be either superficial or 
genuine. The popular form refers merely to the 
.-obvious features, whether they are essential to the 
[ thing explained or not In the case of Definition, 
likewise, the popular form may be content with 
the bare delineation of the outward and accidental 
features, as when man i.s taken to be a laughing 
I animal. This is what is known as DiMriptioa. 
Definition proper is allied to scientific explana* 

! tion and, like it, is concerned with the determina- 
\ tion of the essential qualities of the thing; defined* 
]^{Vidi Chap. I, j 6 and Chap. XXIV, §3.) And 
the general condition of a valid definition is that 
it must indicate the fundamental points of simi* 
larity and difference ; or, as the scholastic formula 
: goes, it must be ptr genus et differentiam (th$ 
genus being the point of similarity and the differ'* 
ontiara, the point of. difference). The accidental 
and superficial features, hoover successful in 
the ordinary affairs of life in indicating a class, 
generally fail to give an accurate and precise 
knowledge of it It is said that Plato defined 
as featherlcss biped.' And Diogenes, to 
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expose the fallacy of such a definition, plucked a 
fowl and introduced it into his school as 'Plato's 
man.’ Plato, of course, was driven to modify his 
definitbn by adding the further difference 'with 
broad nails.' But such a procedure is always more 
or less precarious. Hence, in defining a class, the 
fundamental features alone should be given. In 
Description there is rather an appeal to imagina* 
tion, while in Definition, an appeal to thought. It 
is clear from these remarks that those terms which 
have no connotation cannot be defined ; but they 
can be described. Thus, all definable terms can 
be described ; but all terms which can be de3> 
cribed cannot be defined. 

It may be mentioned here that Explanation, 
like Definition, may be viewed as but a stage ii> 
advance of Descriptiun. If in Description we 
colligate or unite facts by reference to the features 
or characters which lie on the surface, in Explana¬ 
tion, as in Definition, we go deeper and try to 
discover laws or conditions which throw light on 
these features or characters. In the one case we 
are concerned rather with the ‘what’ of things, 
while in the other we consider the 'why.' Thus, 
when Kepler surmised from the observation of 4 
few positions of the planet Mars that its orbit lay 
in an ellipse and he also found that the orbits of 
the other planets were of a similar character, be 
supplied merely a descriptive hypothesis, and this- 
was subsequently converted into an explanatory 
theory by Newton when he showed that the 
character of such an orbit in all these cases followed 
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from the universal law of gravitation binding 
together all material bodies moving In space, if 
Description, therefore, may be said to rest on 
connections which furnish a basis for empirical 
laws, Definition or Explanation may be said to 
appeal to characters which afford a ground for 
derivative laws. 

Three important conditions follow from the 
above account of Definition, (i) Definition mustj 
be always of a class and never of an individual.^ 
The distinctive character of an individual is found 
in certain peculiarities not to be found in others. 
The group of peculiarities constituting, for exam* 
pie, John can never be found in Jones or James, 
Hence it can never be likened to any other 
group; and so it cannot be defined. We may, 
no doubt, compare some of the qualities 
red hair, tall stature, aquiline nose, bald head) 
with the qualities of other persons; but such com¬ 
parison would mean that each quality, viewed 
by itself, is general, being illustrated in several 
persons. But the entire aggregate constituting 
what we call ‘John,’ can never be likened to any 
other aggregate. In fact, to suppose it as possible 
is to overlook the individuality of John. (2J Abs¬ 
tract terms are more easily defined than concrete 
terms, provided the abstract terms do not express 
elementary qualities, which cannot be likened to 
■othtts. And its reasmt is found in the fact that a 
definition unfolds the connotation of a ternn. The 
connotative aspect U more prominently present in 
the case of abebvet terms, while the denotative 
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aspect, in the case of concrete terms. la defuting 
a concrete term, accordingly, we have to withdraw 
our attention from the denotative, and concentrate 
it on the connotative, aspect. No such abstraction 
is, however, necessary in defining an abstract term. 
Attributives, however, cannot be defined, since 
they express qualities only when standing as predi¬ 
cates : but they may be defined through the corres¬ 
ponding abstract terms. Thus, though yre cannot 
define ‘virtuous,’ we may define ‘virtue’ as ‘the ex¬ 
cellence of character acquired by habitual obe¬ 
dience to moral law.’ Similarly, to define 'the 
virtuous’ would be to define a concrete term and 
not an attributive. [Vide Chip. V,§ 8.] (3) It is also 
evident from what has been said above that a 
definition should include only the fundamental 
qualities as otherwise it would be contrary to its- 
purpose. As a definition is a condensed form of 
explanation, it must avoid prolixity and redun¬ 
dancy alike. The qualities mentioned in a defini¬ 
tion should be such as would enable us to compre¬ 
hend the thing defined in the shortest and easiest 
way possible. These should, accordingly, be the 
cardinal or fundamental qualities on which the 
minor qualities hang and from which these cao 
easily be deduced. 

From the preceding remarks we can easily 
determine the limits of Definition. The limits 
are(i) We cannot define elementary qualities^ 
such as (^asure or pain, sweetness or bittaness, 
I'edness or greenness, likeness or unlikeneis; And 
the reason is found In the fact that they refxeaent 
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uiuqae features which cannot be likened to other 
things : we must either know them directly or not 
know them at all. If Nature has given us the 
power to apprehend these features, no definition 
is necessary ; but if Nature be unkind in this res¬ 
pect, no definition is adequate. (2) From this it 
follows that the highest or summum genus can¬ 
not be defined. ‘Thing,’ for example, expresses pure 
being, wjiich can never be viewed as resembling 
anything else. (3) Individual objects, as explained 
above, are also incapable of definition. We 
have read that proper names are devoid of conno¬ 
tation [.Vid< Chap. V, §11); and hence it is not 
possible to define them. 

§ 3 . Forms of Definition. Definitions 
have been distinguished differently from different 
stand-points. Let us notice here some of the 
distinctions. 

(1} The most prominent distinction is that 
between Inductive and Deductive Definitions. In 
ladaotiv* Definltioa we try to determine the mean¬ 
ing of a class by examining its particular instances. 
Like inductive inference it proceeds by observa¬ 
tion and generalization. To arrive at the defini¬ 
tion of ‘student’ or ‘book,’ for example, we have to 
observe different individual students or books and 
thus to gather their essential qualities which go to 
fix the connotation. In IMoctiTs Dsfinitton, on the 
other hand, we explain the meaning of a complex 
norion by analysing it into its constituent simpler 
notions^ u when we define a triangle to be a figure 
bounded by three sides, like deductive inference, 
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it assumes Its data as having a fixed connotatioo 
and sets before itsdf the task of merely unfolding 
it We shall advert to the conditions of these two 
forms of Definition in the two following sections ; 
but we should remember that both of them are 
characterized by the same feature of noting the 
important points of similarity and difference. 

(2) Definitions have also been distinguished into 

Baal and Koniail A definition is said tp be real 

when it explains the meaning of an actually exist* 

ing thing ; while it is viewed as nominal or verbal 

# 

when it merely unfolds the meaning of a name or 
term, without any reference to the actual existence 
of the corresponding objects. And, as in both the 
cases we have to do with ideas or notions, the one 
may be viewed as clearing up the relation of ideas 
to things, while the other, of names to notions. 
(Vide Hamilton's Heid, p.691.) A question is raised 
at times in this connection—Whether a definition 
is directly concerned with things or with names ? 
It is evident that the need of a definition is felt 
only when we have passed the stage of infancy and 
are constrained to think only by means of natMs. 
( Vide Chap. 1 , § 5.) Thus, "All definitions are of^ 
names, and of names only ; but, In some definitions,; 
It is clearly apparent, that nothing is intendeds 
except to explain the meaning of the word ;! 
while in. others, besides explaining the meaning-of | 
the word, it is intended to be implied that tfaen^ 
exists a thing, corresponding to the word." (Mill,! 
Logic, 1 ,'p. Hia.) contends that, as in 
definitiofi we have to do wHfi Meat or notioa^ii 
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L.ogic is concerned with “notionai definitions only.^ 
''Definition,” be wntes, "is confined to the analysis 
and separate exposition of the attributes contained 
in a given concept, and determines not their real* 
ity but their concelvability.*’ {Prolegomena Logica„ 
pp. 203 , 204.) However suitable such a view 
might have been, when formal truth was regarded 
as the sole end of logical inquiry, it can scarcely 
be main1|ained now*a>days when material truth 
is so prominently made the end of Inductive 
Logic. But, it is nevertheless true ti)at Logic is 
directly concerned with notions or thoughts: 
“Every definition,” says Ueberweg, “defines not 
the name, nor the thing, but the notion, and with it 
the name and the thing so far as this is possible." 
{Logic, p. 167.) It may be said, however, in defence 
of the nominalistic position here, that there are 
three principal reasons which seem to justify the 
view that definitions are primarily concerned with 
names : (l) we invari^ly think by means of names 
when we are in a position to employ or understand 
definitions ; (2) definitions themselves would be 
vague and indefinite unless couched in precise forms 
of expression ; and (5)the end of definition in every 
case seems to be to fix an accurate' use of terms. 
(Cf. the Socratic art of Definition.) Definition, as 
Whatdy observes, “is used in Logic to signify an 
expresfton vrtiich expl Jns any term, so as to s^arate 
it fnHB everything else, as a boundary separates 
fieids.'^ [Logic, p. 94;) And this is quite consonant 
with the ctymok^'cal sense of the term, which 
tmp&a 'laying down a boundary' or marking o«t 
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the limits in any case (Lat. definio-^de, down, and 
finio, to limit, from finis, end). 

(3) Definitions have further been distinguished 
into SnbitADtial and Ossetic. A definition is said 
to be substantial when it unfolds the connotation 
or essential qualities of the notion defined; while' 
it is taken as genetic, when it indicates the way by^ 
which we can arrive at an idea of it Thus, the\ 
definition of 'triangle' as a three-sided rectilineal 
figure is a substantial definition ; but the defini¬ 
tion that it is formed by a perpendicular plane 
passing through the apex of a cone is a genetic 
definition. (Similarly, the definition that sensation 
is an elementary mental phenomenon produced' 
by the stimulation of the peripheral extremity of a' 
sensory nerve, when the current is carried to the, 
brain, may be r^arded as a genetic definition of 
sensation) though (here can be no substantial defi>' 
nition of it owing to its elementary character. 
Substantial or Essential Deflations are thus defi> 
nitions proper; while Genetic Definitions merely 
enable us to have an idea of a thing by indicating 
the mode of its genesis or formation. 

§4. Material Conditions of Definition. 
The material conditions of definition regulate 
Inductive Definition. To arrive at a correct defi* 
nition of a term, we must ascertain the essential 
qualities of the class indicated by it We indiHer* 
ently speak of defining things and of defining 
names, because nuses stand for things; and tiiy 
attempt at determining the trae meaning of. a 
term most have reference to the things signified 

"V..* ^\*iv 4 
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by it. "Definition," says Mr. Stock, “is of things 
through names." (Logic^ p. 114.) We have seen 
that definition must always be of a class and 
jiever of an individual. ( Vide § 2.) It is never 
possible for us to enumerate exhaustively all the 
qualities of an individual, which mark him out 
from the other members of the same species. To 
attempt to do so would be toexhaust infinity, which 
eviden^y can never be done. Hence definition is 
restricted to general terms atone. And, to gather 
the true sense of such terms, we must carefully 
examine the individuals constituting a class with 
a view to determine their common and essential 
features. This we can do only by noting, as ex* 
plained above, the important points of similarity 
and difference. To arrive at a true definition, we 
must, therefore, observe the following rules 
■ (i) IVe should bring together individuals indi- 
sated by the term to be defined as well as those 
indicated by opposite or contrary terms. It is not 
meant by this that we are to assemble for compari¬ 
son all the individuals of a class, which is never 
possible. It implies merely that we ^ould select 
for comparison the representative members of the 
class to be defined as well as those of the opposite 
classes. This will enable us to discover not only 
the important points of similarity but also the 
striking points of difference. This is what is called 
by Bun the positive and the negative method of 
definition. They are really parts of one process, 
which aims at discoverti^ the true import of a 
class or term. Bain well observes, “As the state* 
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ment of what is common to a number of particular 
things, DcBnition isessentiallya process of general* 
ization ; while neither particular things, nor their 
agreements, have any distinct meaning, unless ther^ 
be assignable a distinct opposite. The act of De* 
fining, therefore, consists of a generalizing opera* 
tion, rendered precise at every step by explicit or 
implicit opposition, negation or contrast.” (Indue- 
tion, p. 155.) Thus, to define ‘Matter,’, ‘Solid,’ 
‘Metal,’ or ‘Food’ we are to examine representative 
examples of these classes as well as those of the 
opposite classes—such as ‘Mind,’ 'Uquid,' ‘Non- 
metals,’ and ‘Poison’ as well as ‘Stimulants’—and 
thereby to find out the important points of 
similarity and difference to be included in the 
definition. 

(2) Wi should include in the definition only the 
Jundamental qualities Jrom which many other im¬ 
portant qualities follow. The reason of this rule 
is evident from the very nature of definition, which 
aims at conveyihg correct information of a class in 
the briefest form possible Thus, though there are 
several points of similarity and difference in the 
case of ‘Matter* or ‘Solid,’ we include only the 
fundamental or essential qualities (such as 'exten* 
sion’ and ‘inertia’ in the one case, and ‘resistance 
to force applied to. change the form’ in the other) 
In the definition. 

^3) We siiould take into account the knowledge 
supplied by the sciences in framing our definftimH 
The connotation of a term is determined, as are 
have seen, not by p^lar usage but by 
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iOSestlgatifia (m Cbap. IV, { 4.) A defimtion 
resting merely cm popular estimate is often vari¬ 
able and precarious. We can render our delinitions 
comparatively stable and accurate only when we 
include in them the qualities proved to be funds* 
mental by scientific research. The goldeo role of 

s 

de^^tiji^ accordingly, is to takt into account ike 
most important and the most numerous points of 
community among the objects constituting the class iO 
he defined. This, as we shall see, is also the golden 
rule of Classification. {Vide Chap. XXVI, § 2.) 

It is contended by some writers that the Induc¬ 
tive Definition is rather an impracticable procerus, 
since it is by no means an easy task to determine 
the qualities which are essential and common to 
all the members of a class. Difficulties are felt 
here in two ways :-^i) The number of individuals 
constituting a class is too large to be viewed to¬ 
gether. Even the number of representative in¬ 
stances is at times numerous and various (as in 
the case of animals or plants), which can never be 
adequately considered for a correct definition. 
(2) There are some doubtful instances which 
may as well be brought under one class as under 
its opposite. They may be called marginal in¬ 
stances, lying in the middle, which may be drawn 
either to this side or to that Is, for example, ether 
material or immaterial ? Is jelly solid or liquid ? 
Is dawn or evening day or night ? Is arsenic or 
tellurium a metal or a non-metal ? Is sponge a 
plant or an animal ? As It is difficult to decide 
such cases by hard and fast definitions—which, it 
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is urged, would be more or less arbitrary—a fortn 
ofdeSnition, called Saflnitioa )t7.Tzsa, is suggested 
by the advocates of this view as more suitable to 

the practical needs of life. Such a definition conw 

* 

sists in referring to a representative member oti 
variety of the class to be defined, as conspicuously 
exhibiting its prominent features snd thus render-' 
ing it intelligible to us, (rfdir Chap. XXVI, § 3.) 
"The type-species of every genus, the type-genua 
of every family,** says Whewell, “is that one which 
possesses alt the characters and properties of the 
genus in a marked and prominent manner.” 
{History of the Inductive Sciences^ 11 , p. 122.} 

It may be said, however, in defence of the In¬ 
ductive Definition that (i) it is not necessary to 
examine , all the members of a class in order to 
discover its essential attributes which are to 
be embodied in its definition. An examination 
of representative instances and at times a careful 
and exhaustive analysis of even a single instance 
may enable us to find out such attributes. {Vide 
Chap. XVIII, I 2 and Chap. XXn I 6.) Again, 
(2) the marginai instances do not invalidate a defi¬ 
nition, since they are but exceptions to the rule. 
No one ever confounds opposite classes because 
he cannot precisely determine the character of an 
instance lying between them. “A certain marginfi 
says Bain, “must be allowed as indeiermined, &nd \ 
as open to difference of opinion j and such a margin j 
of ambiguity Is not to be held as invalidating the 
radical contrast of qualities on cither side. No 
one would enter into a dispute as to the moment 
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when day passed into night; nor would the uncer¬ 
tainty as to this moment be admitted as a reason 
(or confounding day and night We must ^ree 
to differ upon the instants of transition in a!) such 
cases. While the great body of the non-metals 
can be distinctly marked off from the metals, we 
refrain from positively maintaining arsenic and 
tellurium to be of either class ; they are transition 
individuals, the ‘frontier' instances of Bacon ; in 
that position we leave them.” \lndiuHon, pp. i6o- 
idr.] (3) Moreover, the so-called Type is viewed 
as a type because it illustrates in it the common 
and essential attributes of a class. The peculiarities 
of a group considered as a type are not taken into 
account ; only those qualities are considered which 
are generally found among the members of the class 
deRned. Thus, the determination of a type involves 
a reference to definition. If we be disposed to take 
into account the marginal instances, then, instead 
of denj’ing the possibility of Inductive Definition 
and substituting for it Definition by Type, it 
would be more reasonable to maintain that In¬ 
ductive Definitions are rather approximate in 
character, being applicable to most members of 
the class defined. Moreover, there is greater 
possibility for a variation of Type than for that of 
Definition. “An Approximate Definition,” observes 
Mr. Read, “is less misleading than the indication 
of a Type ; for the latter method seems to imply 
that the group which is now typical has a greater 
permanence or reality than its co-ordinate groups ; 
whereas, for aught we know, one o( the outside 
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varieties or species may even now be supersed¬ 
ing and extinguishing it But the statement 
of a definition as approximate, is an honest 
confession that both the definition and classifica¬ 
tion are (like a provisional hypothesis) merely the 
best account we can give of the matter according 
to our present knowledge.” (io/te, p. 326.) 

We may mention in this connection that the 
difference between Inductive Definition and 
Induction proper lies in the fact that the connection 
of qualities characterizing a class is taken for 
granted in the former, while It has to be proved 
in the latter. “In definition,” writes Bain, "the 
conjunction is tacitly assumed; in induction, it 
is laid open to question; it has to be proved or 
disproved^ {Induction, p. 2.) In fact, Definition 
may be viewed as embodying the important results 
of Induction. {Vide Chap. XV, § 2.) 

\ 6- Formal Conditions of Definition. 
The formal conditions of definition regulate 
Deductive Definition. As in deductive inference 
we assume the data to b: true, without inquiring 
into their material validity, so in deductive definition 
we assume terms as having a fixed connotation 
which we merely try to explain. {Vide Chap. 
IV, I 4.)' The formal conditions have thus; 
reference to the way in which we should unfold' 
the central meaning of a notion and the way In 
which we are to express a definition in language; 

a 

that we may impart a correct information of thtf 
term defined.^ If Inductive Definition aims at^ 
determining tile true meaning of a term by reference 
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to the attributes of the class denoted by It, 
Deductive Definition aims at properly unfolding 
the connotation already ascertained and stating it 
in a clear and accurate form of expression. The 
formal conditions of definition are> 

(i) A dtfinitioH must set forth the entire 
connotation of tlu term defined. In defining the 
term ‘ man,' for example, we should state its whole 
connotatten—‘animality’ and ‘rationality.’ The 
scholastic formula of definition—that it should be 
per ^tnus et diferentiam—indiatts the same neces¬ 
sity, for the genus and differentia constitute 
the connotation of a term. {Vide Chap. IV, § 5.) 
The violation of this rule gives rise to the fallacies 
of (a) incomplete, (^} redundant, and (c) accidental 
definitions, (a) When less than the entire 
connotation is stated, the definition is said to 
be partial or incomplete. If, instead of defining 
‘ man ’ as a ' rational animal,’ we simply state that 
‘ man is an animal,’ or' man is rational,’ then the 
definition becomes incomplete or imperfect Simi¬ 
larly, if ‘ circle ’ be defined as ‘ a figure bounded by 
one line,’ the definition is not adequate or complete, 
as part of its connotation is left out ( 6 ) When 
more than the connotation is given in any case, 
the definition is said to be overcomplete or 
redundant, as when we define ‘ man ’ to be ‘ a 

o' ^ 

rational animal capable of drawing inferences,' or 
we define ‘ triangle ’ to be ' a three-sided rectilineal 
figure, any two sides of which are together 
greater than the third' (r) A definition is said 
to be accidental when, instead of stating the 
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connotation, it merely enumerates some accidental 
features, as when ‘man’is said to be'a laughing 
biped/ Of ' love ’ is said to be ‘ a medley of endear¬ 
ments, jars, suspicions, reconcilements, wars, etc.^ 
then peace again.’ Accidental Definitions are but 
Descriptions. It is apparent from these remarks 
that an essential or strictly logical definition should 
not include in it a proprium or accident of the term 
defined. 

It follows from this rule that singular terms, 
having no connotation, cannot be defined, though 
they may be described. Designations, however, as 
significant singular terms, may be defined through 
the common terms entering into their composition. 
(Chap. V, 5 H-) Thus, the present Viceroy 
of India may be defined as the person who governs 
India now with regal authority as the representa¬ 
tive of the King-Emperor. The fact >s that desig¬ 
nations are not essentially singular: they are 
singular only by accident. 

(2) The extent or denotation of a definition 
should be co-extensive with the extent or denotation 
of the term defined. If this be not the case, then a 
definition either includes things not covered by the 
terni or excludes those that are covered by it This 
rule merely indicates that the connotation stated in 
the definition must be possessed by every individual 
denoted by the term. The violation of this rule 
gives rise to the fallacy too wide or too nar-^ 

row definition. For example, the definition of ‘ an 
acute-angled triangle’ as 'a three-sided figure having 
an acute angle' is too wide, while the definition 
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of ‘ a triangle ’ as ‘ a rectilineal figure of three equal 
sides* is too narrow. Similar!)', the definition of 
'table* as ‘a material body* is too wide, while the 
definition of' man ’ as ' a civilized rational animal ’ is 
too narrow. 

(3) A definition should not include the term 
defined or any of its synonyms. To define a term 
by itself or by a synonymous expression is evidently 
to frustrate the end of definition as a satisfactory 
explanation of the term. The violation of this rule 
gives rise to the fallacy of circle in definition. When, 
for example, we define ' man ’ as ' a human being 

' mind ’ as ' a mental entity ’ or ‘ liquid ’ as * a fluid 
substance we commit such a fallacy. Such defini' 
tions are evidently quite useless: one, not knowing 
the meaning of the term defined, can never under- 
stand the meaning of such a definition. 

(4) A definition should be expressed in as char 
and definite a form as possible. The violation of 
this rule gives rise to the fault of obscure or figur¬ 
ative definition. Definitions expressed in obscure 
and figurative language are unintelligible and even 
liable to misconstruction. Such definitions should, 
therefore, be always avoided. Fallacies arising from 
the transgression of this rule may be illustrated by 
the following examples :—‘ Youth is the spring 
of life ’; ‘ camel is the ship of the desert ’; 
‘love is a sickness full of woes’; or love is 

" The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind. 

Ip body and in soul can bind.” 

(5) Negative definitions should be avoided, when- 
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ivit practkabh. A n^ative definition by merely 
indicating difference fails to convey an adequate 
idea of the thing defined. A definition should, 
therefore, be never negative unless the whole 
meaning of the term defined is negative, The 
violation of this rule gives rise to the fault of 
negative definition. We commit a fallacy of this 
sort when we define ‘birds’ as 'not insects,* 'com* 
pound’ as 'not an element,* or ‘cold’ as ‘not hot’ 
Such definitions do not explain the meanings of 
the terms defined, and so they are useless. 

It may be mentioned here that the first two of| 
the above rules refer specially to the contents or 
meaning of a definition; while the last three, rather! 
to its expression. 

§ 6 - Value of Defioition. The Inductive 
and Deductive Definitions are realty complementary 
processes, securing the correct sense and proper 
use of terms. By the material conditions we 
secure the real truth of our definitions and by the 
formal conditions we ensure their due apprehension 
and application. Jointly they enable us to acquire 
truth and think clearly and consistently. Hence 
we find that the fundamental notions of every 
science are generally defined at the outset. Such 
definitions prevent misconception and confusion 
afterwards. We derive the following advantages 
from Definition— 

(i) It renders the meaning of the term defined 
clear and definite, embodying it in language. 

4 

•1[2} It enables us to avoid tautology and con¬ 
tradiction. Repetition or inconsistency is often due 
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to the want of the proper comprebeosJon of the 
meanings of the terms employed. 

vfs) It enables us to distinguish between real 
and verbal propositions and thus to detect truisms, ony ewe 
which not infrequently pass for maxims of wisdom, m ioTet* 
How frequently do we not hear dicta like 
these—‘It is just to give every man his due/ ‘It 
is but proper that we should not reject reliable 
testimoi^/ 'The greater good should be pre* 
ferred to the less’! These seem to convey useful 
information because we overlook the de6nitions 
of the terms used in them. 

t4) It secures correct inference. Fallacious rea- U)Ittiia 
sonings may often be traced to ambiguity of Knon“e!°** 
expression or to errors connected with the mean¬ 
ings of terms. (^ide Chap. XXX, | 5.) 

§7. Hints for Working out Exercises, (t) In 

determining whether a definition is materially correct, we 
should examine representative instances of the class de¬ 
fined and see whether they possess the qualities includ¬ 
ed in the definition. 

fs) We should always try to define a term by refer¬ 
ence to its proximate genus and differentia. We should 
always take care to see that no part of the differentia is 
left out, thereby rendering a definition incomplete. 

{3) We should not include a propiium or an acci¬ 
dent in a definition, which should always be concise, 
clear, and accurate. 

(4) In distinguishing between Definition and Des¬ 
cription, we should ascertain whether the fundamentiU 
qualities constituting the connotation have been given 
or only the superficial qualities appealing to imagination 
have been enumerated. 
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(5) We should remember that singular terms caa only 
be described, though designations may be defined. 

(6) Ambiguous terms should be defined by reference 
to the different senses in which they are used. 

Illustrations. 

1. Define Student, Library, Pen, Progress, Elo¬ 
quence. 

Studenti A student is a person bent on the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

Library : A Library is a collection of books be¬ 
longing to a person or iostitution for the 
promotion of learning. 

Ptn : A pen is an instrument for writing by 
means of a fluid ink. 

✓ 

\^,Progreu : Progress U advance to a deBoita 
course or pursuit. 

Eloquence : Eloquence is the influenciDg of men’s 
feelings and conduct by means of speech. 

2. Test the followiog deBnitioos 

(а) A oet is a reticulated fabric decussated at 

regular intervals. 

( б ) Porosity is the property which bodies possess 

of having pores, 

(c) A gentleman is a person who moves in good 
society, 

{d} Mercury is not a solid metal. 

(e) Humour is thinking in jest^ while feeling in 
earnest, 

Alt these definitions are fallacious for the following 
reasons 

(a) The defioittoo is obscure. Moreovefi it moves 
in a circloi since net and reticulated are synonymous 
terms. 
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(^) It is « circle in defioitioD* 

(r) It is nn Accidental defioition or description. 

{d) It is A negative definition. 

(e) It is a description. 

$6. laereiiSi. 

I. Disting^uish between Definition and Description. 
Indicate the Formal and Material Conditions of Definition, 
a. Define the following terms 

Anjoi^l, Plu^ ^ 3 ?^ Houses Table, Ponishmieot, Books 
Figures Food, Society, University, Square, Friend, Child, 
jr Test the following definitions 
Words are the signs of thought. 

(a) A gentleman is a man living in a decent style. 
vi(^ 'A gentleman is a man who wears English clothes. 

(4) Opposed propositions are those which differ in 
quantity and quality. 

A judge is a lawyer who etercises judicial functions. 
Civilization consists in eatiog with a knife and a fork. 
Black is the opposite of white. 

A triangle is a figure having three equal sides. 

(9) ‘ Life Is a mode of activity. 

Kf o) Pleasure is the absence of pain. 

^'(11) Oxygen is a gas. 

(12) Logic is the science of thought. 

V(f 3) Gold is a precious metal. 

(!4) A disjunctive syllogism is a syllogism whose major 
premise is a disjunctive proposition* 

(15) A candle is a kind of light used before gas was 
invented. 

^ 6 ) A circle is a plane figure bounded by one line. 

(47) Coo version is the changing of terms in a proposition. 
A cHizen is a man .wbo pays taxes. 

1^9) Death is the extinaion of vital forces. 

(ao) A soldier is a man brave and ready to die for bis 
country. 

vfsi) A dog is an animal of the canine species. 
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'<23) Life is the opposite of death. 

(23) A dog is a domestic aoimal that barks. 

(34) Virtue is acting rightly. 

V t^S) Ignorance is a blind guide. 

(26) Life is the sum of the vital functions. 

(37} Humour is the perception of unexpected incongruities. 
(28) Induction is the colligation of facts by means of an 
appropriate conception. 
vf39) Life is bottled sunshine. 

(30) Logic Is the science of proof or evidence. 

(31) Logic is the science of argument, !>., o{ inference 
and proof. 

v^a) Man is a rational biped. 

'■^i) Necessity is the mother of invention. 

(34) A net is a collection of holes strung together. 

(35) Noon Is the time when the shadows of bodies are 
shortest. 

W36) Peace is the absence of war. 

(37) Politeness is the oil that lubricates the wheels of 
society. 

'^38) The sun is the centre of the solar system. 

(39) Gravity is a universal property of matter in virtue of 
which every body gravitates to every other. 

(40) Man is an aoimal that makes clothes for himself. 

(41) Rice is an article which is used as food in India. 

(4a) A periphrasis is a circnmiocntory cycle of oratorical 

sonorosity circumscribing an atom of ideality lost in verbal 
profundity. 

(43) Music is an expensive noise. 

(44) Failure is but the want of success. 

(45) A student is a youth attending an educational 
institution with books. 

(46) The Controller of Examinations controls the Univer* 
sity examinations. 
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Division and Classification. 


§ 1. DdfinitioD, DiTision, and Classi- 
fioation. If De6nition is concerned with the 
connotation, Classification and Division are 
concerned with the denotation, of a term, In 
the one case, our aim is to explain the proper 
meaning of a term by indicating the common 
and essential attributes of the class denoted by 
it; while, in the other, our aim is to connect an 
individual (or class) with a class having affinity 
with it, so as to bring out in the easiest manner 
its points of similarity and difference. And, as 
the connotation and denotation of a term are 
closely connected with each other, Definition, Divi¬ 
sion, and Classification are also intimately related 
logical processes. In defining terms, we are aided 
by division and classification, as these bring before 
our mind the members having striking points of 
similarity and difference, which enter into the defini¬ 
tion as genus and differentia. Again, definition in 
Its turn renders a division and classification precise 
and accurate by laying down the characters on 
which sound division and classification should 
always be based. If classification is not a meaning¬ 
less process it involves a reference to definition, 
explicit or implicit, popular or scientific; and, in 
order that definition may be possible, we must be 
able to think together the members of the class 
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which we want to define. It may be mentioned in 
this connection that popular classification, like 
popular definition, is often superficial and vague, 
while the scienti6c form in each case is compara¬ 
tively sound and precise. 

Division and Classification, as indicated above, 
have both to do with a systematic arrangement 
of the denotation of a term. They are essentially 
the same process, only beginning at opposite ends. 
In Division we proceed from the higher to the 
lower class, until we come to injima species or the 
lowest groups ; while in Classification, we proceed 
from individuals to classes, and from lower classes 
to higher classes, until we come to the summum 
genus or the highest class. They are both guided 
by a sense of what is necessity to constitute 
a class, i.e., by an apprehension of the qualities 
which may be supposed as forming a sort of 
implicit, and often inaccurate, deRnitiun. Classi- 
Rcation and Division may, accordingly, be viewed 
as representing in a condensed and convenient 
form the results of Definition. And we have 
already seen how Definitions may be regarded 
as embodying the conclusions of Inferences, induc¬ 
tive and deductive. Thus, Classification and 
Division may be taken as containing in a 
nutshell the information gathered by prior logical 
processes. (FrVfrCbap. XXV, § i.) 

§ 2. OeneralUatioD, Induotioo, Ez- 
plaoatioii, Definition, and Claaslfloatlon. 

Generalisation consists in proceeding from one 
or more instances to all members of the class, as 
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when on observing that (ire bums or iron rusts 
in some cases, we conclude that it is equally true 
in all other cases. Such inferences, therefore, 
always rest on the detection of a ‘common nature’ 
in all these instances, by reason of which we are 
led to think that what is true of some is true of 
all. If we hastily suspect the presence of such a 
common nature, our generalization becomes pre¬ 
carious ; tf, on the other hand, we determine such 
a nature by a careful examination of materials 
and a cautious employment of the inductive 
canons, our generalization turns out to be com¬ 
paratively certain. Again, when the grounds of 
a generalization are not discovered, it may be 
accepted simply as an empirical truth not con¬ 
tradicted by experience ; but it cannot then be 
regarded as an induction proper. Induction 
requires that a generalization must stand the test 
of the Inductive Canons and so reveal a uniform 
causal connection among the factors or qualities 
constituting the 'common nature.’ 

Generalization in every form is closely connect¬ 
ed with Explanation and Classification, since all of 
them aim, as we have seen, at the detection of 
the points of similarity. And, according as these 
points are fundamental or superficial, we charac¬ 
terise these processes as scientific or popular. 
Classification regards the points of similarity as 
(iked qualities, while Explanation treats them as in 
a process of genesis. In fact, the distinction be¬ 
tween qualities, on which Classification is based, 
and processes or activities, on which Explanation is 
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based, is entirely relative: qualities refer only to 
wbat we attribute to an object by reference to the 
effects on our senses (r/., weight, colour), while 
activities refer to some power or energy by reason 
of which these effects are believed to be produced 
{eg., gravity, ligl»t). Now, in the case of Explana¬ 
tion, we refer to the causes which bring about an 
event or produce an object: while in the case of 
Classification, we refer to the features as they are 
found in it. Thus, if Explanation be described as 
analysing Nature m its dynamic aspect, Classifi¬ 
cation may be describrd as analysing it in its static 
aspect. Both of them, properly carried out, bring 
the mind in harmony with Nature and both satisfy 
our curiosity and rationalise our memory. 

We have already seen that Classification and 
Definition are closely connected, In the one we 
refer an individual or a group to a class supposed 
to possess fixed characters or fundamental attri¬ 
butes, while in the other we explicitly state these 
so as to convey a clear and accurate idea of the 
class as distinguished from other classes. And both 
these functions subserve the end of Explanation 
and are exercised by means of correct generaliza¬ 
tion and induction. Classification as well as Defini¬ 
tion has, accordingly, been described at times as 
but a compendious form of Explanation. As 
means of communicating knowledge, Explanation 
is rather lengthy, Definition comparatively brief, 
while Classification is condensed to tire utmost 
limit; what is expressed in the case of an Expla¬ 
nation in several sentences is expressed in a Defi* 
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nslion usually in one sentence, while in a Classifi* 
cation the sense is conveyed merely by a term or 
name. 

§ 3. Character and Forms of Classifi¬ 
cation. Classification is the systematic arrange¬ 
ment of objects in groups according to certain 
points of similarity and difference. Every classi¬ 
fication is relative to some end in view. A painter, 
for example, may classify birds into animals that 
are beautiful and those that are not; while a musi¬ 
cian may classify them into singing creatures 
and those that are not so. Man, for exanrple, 
may be classed under vertebrate animats by the 
zoologist, while under moral beings by the 
moralist. Popular classification is mainly deter¬ 
mined by the special character of experience and 
interestingness. Popular classification is thus to 
a great extent capricious, superficial, and variable. 

(I) Classification may be either (d) general or 
{b) special, {a) Oaoeral or soiantifle claiiiflcatioa 
aims at knowledge : objects are classified accord¬ 
ing to their important and prominent qualities. 
The goldta role of leientific clusiSottion is that ob¬ 
jects should be classified according to their most 
important and most numerous points of community. 
(^) Special cUaaifleation has reference to some defi¬ 
nite or particular end in view, as when horses are 
classl6»i into animals that are fast and those that 
are slow. 

(3) Classification has otherwise been distingu¬ 
ished into {a) natural and {i) artificial, (a) HaUral 
eUisi&oatioa is ^sed .OR real points of similarity 
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and difference, i, e., on numerous and important 
points of community among objects which differ 
from others. The Natural Kinds (Minerals, Plants, 
and Animals), for example, constitute distinct 
classes, in as much as they are separated from one 
another by prominent and numerous features. 
According to Mill, the qualities of Natural Kinds 
are really inexhaustible. Natural classification is 
allied to the scientific form referred to above, {b) 
ArtUleial claiiifleatiOB, on the other hand, is based 
on some feature arbitrarily selected as the principle 
of classification. As when balls are classified into 
things that are red and those that are not so. 
Artificial classification is thus allied to the special 
form indicated above. 

The distinction between Natural and Artificial 
Classification is based on the assumption that the 
natural classes are more or less fixed, being 
characterized by a definite group of qualities as 
given by Nature, while the artificial classes are 
formed by pure caprice or the requirements of man. 
In the one, we adapt our classification to what is 
settled by Nature ; in the other, we arbitrarily 
readjust the natural groups to suit our own ends. 
The origin of this distinction may be traced to 
Mill’s doctrine of Real ox Natural Kinds^ indica¬ 
ting classes (such as Minerals, Plants, and Animals) 
on which their special features have been perma¬ 
nently stamped by Nature, And the peculiarity of 
Natural Kinds is that they are characterized by an 
ii^definite number of common attributes, while arti¬ 
ficial classes have at most only a few points of simi • 
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larity. Thus, if the qualities of man, plant, metal, or 
sulphur are numerous, those of such classes as 
round things, tables, libraries, or pens are com¬ 
paratively few. 

It may be mentioned, however, in this connection 
that the distinction between Natural and Artificial 
Classification is not quite sound, (a) Even if we 
assume that Nature has unalterably fixed the dis¬ 
tinguishing qualities of the Natural Kinds, still 
in classifying them we have to select only some 
qualities as the ground of our classification, ignoring 
the rest And, in the case of artificial classification, 
we have also to select from among the possibilities 
furnished by Nature. In classifying things into, 
say, large and small, we have to take into account 
the size in any case, which is supplied by Nature. 
(^) The view—that in natural classification the 
points of similarity are numerous, while >11 artificial 
classification they are few—is not strictly true. If 
we closely observe, we find that the points of differ¬ 
ence between such artificial classes as rupees and 
sovereigns, Englishmen and Santals, Colleges and 
Pathshalas are not few, each group being charac¬ 
terized by many qualities, (r) We find, however, as 
a matter of fact, that the different natural classes 
which we treat as separate, have often important 
points of similarity ; and the modern Theory of 
Evolution tries to show that the different grades of 
being are developments out of one primitive stock. 

We find, accordingly, Clawificatioa by Serie^ 
emphasized now-a-days. As the entire animal 
life, for example, represents one kind of 
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being manifested in different degrees or grades, 
the arrangement of its different forms in a series, 
according to the more or less perfect manifestation 
of its fundamental qualities, is more conducive to 
the discovery of its essential attributes than a 
mere detached enumeration of the several fornis. 
Thus, the vertebrate animals may be arranged in 
a serial order beginning with the highest class, 
mammals, and then proceeding to birde, reptiles, 
amphibia (e.g., frogs), and Bshes. Such an arrange* 
ment enables us to discover easily, by the Method 
of Concomitant Variations, the fundamental quali* 
ties which characterize the kind of being manifest* 
ed in different forms. We discover, for example, 
in this way that the essential qualities of the verte* 
brata are the possession of a backbone, a nervous 
system, jaws as parts of the head, and four limbs 
disposed in pairs. “The requisites of a classifica¬ 
tion intended to facilitate the study of a particular 
phenomenon," says Mill, “are, first, to bring into 
one class alf Kinds of things which exhibit that 
phenomenon , in whatever variety of forms or 
degrees; and secondly, to arrange those Kinds in 
a series according to the degree in which they ex¬ 
hibit it, beginning with those which exhibit most of 
it, and terminating with those which exhibit least.*' 
{Logic^ n, p. 289.) The Evolutionist carries Classi¬ 
fication by Series to its farthest limit when he tries 
to weave a connected account of the entire uni* 
v?rse. (Fi'A Chap. XVIII, § 7.) 

(3) Classification may again be divided into (a) 
Deductive and (^) Inductive, (a) Dednotive OImiI* 
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flcation, or what is ordinarily called Diririoo. con¬ 
sists in dividing a class into sub-classes, and these 
sub-classes again into smaller groups, and so on, 
until we come to the lowest species. ( 3 ) IndaotiTe 
CliBiiflcatios, or what is sometimes simply called 
ClaiiifleatioB. consists in arranging individual 
objects into groups or classes according to their 
points of similarity and difference. These groups 
are again brought together under higher groups, 
and so orf, by reference to the prominent points of 
similarity. If deductive classification proceeds 
from the more general to the less general, induc¬ 
tive classification proceeds from the less to the 
more: if the one be described as a down¬ 
ward process, the other may be described as an 
upward one. 

The distinction between Deductb'e and Induc¬ 
tive Classification, like that between Deduction 
and Induction, is not an absolute one. Deductive 
Classification involves the inductive form, and 
Inductive Classification involves the deductive 
type. When, for example, we divide animals into 
rational and irrational, we assume the presence or 
absence of rationality as the principle of Classi¬ 
fication, which must have been gathered by Induc¬ 
tion. Inductive Classification, similarly, implies 
the deductive form. When, for example, we classi¬ 
fy tables, chairs, and benches as furniture, we as¬ 
sume that there is a bond of similarity among 
them, by reason of which the smaller classes follow 
from the larger one. There is a hypothesis as to 
the ground of resemblance under which the things 
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to be classified may be brought, i.e^ from which 
they may, so to speak, be deduced, Though 
Deductive and Inductive Classification are thus 
closely connected, yet we may call a classification 
Deductive or Inductive according as it prominent¬ 
ly. illustrates this or that method. 

ri:xiS4. Is Classification by Type or by 
Definition? It is a matter of controversy among 
logicians whether we classify by reference to type 
or definition. Whewell contends that ‘Clas.sifica- 
tioo proceeds by type. A Type* is an eminent 
example of a class embodying its characteristics in 
a conspicuous and complete form. In order to 
define food, for example, we may take milk, rice or 
bread as a type, since it embodies the qualities of 
food as nourishment in a prominent form, and we 
may then try to bring other objects under the class 


* ‘The type of esch genus,’' says Waterhouse, ‘'should be 
that species in which the cherncters of its group are best exhibit* 
ed and most evenly balanced." Mill also writes, "We must 
coniidef as the type of the class, that among the Kinds included 
in it, which exhibits the properties constitutive of the class, In the 
highest degree ;• conceiviag the other varieties as instances of 
d^eneracy, as it were, from that type ; deviations from it by 
inferior intensity of the characteristic property or properties, For 
every phenomenon Is best studied ptitibus) where it exists 

in the greatest inteo^ty* It is there that the effects which either 
depend on it, or depend on the same causes with it, will also exist 
in Che greatest degree. It is there consequently, and only there, 
that those effects of it, or joint effects with it, can become fully 
known to us ; so (hat we may team to recognise their smaller degrees 
or even their mere rudiments, in cases in which the direct study 
would have been difficult or even impossible. Not to meniion 
that the phenomenon in its higher degrees may be attended by 
effects or collateral circumstances whidi in its smaller degrees do 
not occur at all, requiring for (heir production fn any sensible 
amount a greater degree of intensity o\ the cause than is there met 
with. In man, for example, (the species in which both the phenom¬ 
enon of animal and that of organic life cx*$t in the highest degree! 
many subordinate phenomena develop themseives in the course of 
his animated existence, whirh the inferior varieties of animals 
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(food) by reference to it (», €., milk, rice or bread). 
So in classifying flowers, we may take the rose or 
•the lily as the type ; or, in forming the class ‘felidae*, 
we may take the tiger as the type and then bring 
the lion, the leopard, the cat, the puma under the 
class as they more or less resemble the type. Like¬ 
wise, in classifying things into solid, liquid and 
gaseous, we select their types, such as stone, water 
and hydrogen respectively ; and things resembling 
one or ottier of these types are classified as solid, 
liquid or gaseous. is thus formed 

by the type round which individuals resem¬ 
bling it are brought together. “Natural Groups,” 
says Whewell, ‘‘are best described, not by any 
Definition which marks their boundaries but by a 
Type which marks their centre."^. The Type of any 
natural group is an e^^ample which possesses in a 
marked degree all the leading characters of the 
•class. A Natural Group is steadily fixed, though 
not precisely limited ; it is given in position, 
though not circumscribed j it is determined, not by 
a boundary without, but by a central point within ;— 
not by what it strictly excludes, but by what it 


' do not show. The Icnowled^ of these properties may never- 
•thele^s be of great avail towards the discovery of the conditions 
and laws of the general phenomenon of life, which is common to 
man with those inferior animals. And they are, even, rightly consid¬ 
ered as properties of animated nature itself; because they may 
evidently be affiliated to the general laws of animated nature ; 
because we may fairly presume that some rudiments of feeble 
degrees of those properties would be recognised in all animals by 
more perfect organs, or even by more perfect instruments, than 
ours , and because tho>e may be correctly termed properties of a 
class, which a thing exhibits exactly in proportion as it belongs to 
the class, that is, in proportion as it possesses the main attributes 
constitutive of the class.” II, pp. 391-292.) 
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eminently includes ;—by a Type, not by a Defini¬ 
tion.” {Novum Organon Renovatum, pp. 21—22.) 

Mill, however, contends that Classification is 
based on definition. The essential attributes or; 
characteristics of a species must first be definitely; 
laid down, and then objects should be classified: 
by reference to them. Mill’s method presents the 
difficulty of classing individuals which prominently 
resemble a class but may not possess all the attrib¬ 
utes included in the Definition. Should we, for 
example, regard idiots and lunatics as men ? Is 
sponge a plant or an animal ? Mill, no doubt, 
would question the propriety of including such 
individuals in the class : scientifically they should 
be left out. But he admits that classification is 
often suggested by type, though it is to be correct¬ 
ed by definition. 

It appears that VVhewell refers to the ordinary 
method of classification. Ordinarily, we never take 
the trouble of carefully examining the individual 
objects and gathering their connotation before 
classifying them. We classify by reference to the 
average impression or type. The earlier classifica¬ 
tions, in the history of the race as well as of the 
individual, are of this form. Mill's account of classi¬ 
fication, on the other hand, refers to the correct or 
ideal form of classification. Classification should 
always be by reference to the deep-seated and 
numerous points of community embodied in a 
definition. If Whewell's account indicates the 
actual form of classification. Mill's indicates the 
logical form. With regard to classification by 
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types, Jevons writes, “Perplexed by the difficulties 
arising in natural history from the discovery of 
intermediate firms, naturalists have resorted to 
what they call classification by types. Instead of 
forming one distinct class defined by the invariable 
possession of certain assigned properties, and 
rigidly including or excluding objects according as 
they do or do not possess all these properties, 
naturalists select a typical specimen, and they 
group around it all other specimens which resemble 
this type more than any other selected type...It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that this 
classification by types is a logically distinct method. 
It is either not a real method of cla'^sification at 
all, or it is merely an abbreviated mode of represent* 
ing a complicated system of arrangement. A class 
must be defined by the invariable presence of 
certain common properties. If, then, we include an 
individual in which one of these properties does 
not appear, we either fall into logical contradiction, 
or else we form a new class with a new definition. 
Even a- single exception constitutes a new class by 
itself, and by calling it an exception we merely 
imply that this new class closely resembles that 
from which it diverges in one or two points only.” 
{Principles of Science, pp. 722-723.) 

§ 5- Classification Modified by Evoln- 

tiOQ. The old doctrine of classification should 
be modified to suit the modern Theory of Evo¬ 
lution. Classes can no longer be viewed as essen¬ 
tially and fundamentally distinct, possessing 
<Jifferent or unlike attributes. The different 
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species are not radically distinct; they are 
but different developments out of the same 
stock, under varying conditions. Consistently 
with the theoiy of evolution, when we classify, 
say, plants or animals, by reference to ‘affinity,’ 
‘affinity’ should be understood as implying near¬ 
ness of descent from the same stock. The animal 
kingdom, for example, may be regarded as a 
family tree illustiating a long line of ancestors; 
and we should classify the different kinds of 
animals Into higher ®r lower classes according to 
the pioxiimty or remoteness of their descent from 
the primitive stock. Men may thus be brought 
undei apes as their immediate ancestors ; and 
apes may lie biought under quadrumana, that may 
similarly be brought under mammals, and .so on. 
In fact, the character of classification is altered : 
it is no longer based on empirical laws having 
reference to the fixed and unalterable characters of 
the different classes ; it rests rather on derivative 
laws following fiom causation. If previously classi¬ 
fication was essentially inductive and empirical ; 
as modified by evolution, classification becomes- 
rather deductive and derivative. 
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§ 6- ClassificatioD, Conception, Abstract 
tion, and Generalization. Classification and 
Conception are evidently \ery closely connected 
other. We classify objects when we bring 
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tion and analysis. {Vide Chap. IV, § 3, Chap. XVI, 
§4, and Chap. XXVIll, § 2.) 

Abstraction should bs distinguished from Ana¬ 
lysis by the fact that, in it, we do not exhaustively 
consider all the constituent qualities, but we con¬ 
sider only some, withdrawing our attention from 
the rest. (T/rf^Chap. XVI, § 4.) Analysis thus 
involves abstraction at every step. There are 
difference^ of opinion with regard to the character 
of abstraction itself:—(<7) some hold that abstrac¬ 
tion means the withdrawal of attention from cer¬ 
tain features ; % while others contend that abs¬ 
traction implies the direction of attention to certain 
features. In the midst of this apparent diversity 
of opinion we find that there is a common point. 
The concrete exercise o^ attention in every case 
involves both a positive and a negative factor. We 
can, for example, never direct our attention to the 
stature alone of a person without for the time 
being withdrawing our attention from the other 
features, such as colour, form, &c. But if we still 
persist in raising the question, Which of these two 
aspects of attention—negative and positive—is in¬ 
dicated by abstraction ? then we may find a reply 
in the etymology of the term itself. The ety¬ 
mology of Abstraction (Lat. abs from, and 
traho, to draw) suggests that we are to understand 
by it the negative aspect rather than the positive, 

A que.«itioii has been raised as to the relation of 
Abstraction to Generalization. Without entering 
into the perplexing psychological aspect of the re- 
lative priority of either of these two processes 
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(which is outside the scope of our study), we may 
simply observe that these two processes are very 
intimately related to each other. Whenever wc 
withdraw our attention from certain features, we 
evidently have general ideas of them, without 
which we can never at all be aware of the features 
from which to withdraw our attention, Again, it is 
by withdrawing our attention from the individual 
peculiarities that we direct our attention to the 
common features and thus form general ideas of 
classes. Abstraction and Generalization thus 
go hand in hand. "What we understand by Gerer- 
alization," observes Dr. Venn, "is to be interpreted 
in a wide sense : we must be careful to associate 
with it all that process of analysis, and of the re> 
quisite exclusions, by which alone generalization 
can be made trustworthy." {Empirical Logic, p. 356.) 

- /> §7. The Rales or Conditions of Classi- 

floation. The rules of scientific classification 
are the following 

(i) Place together in groups those things that 
possess in common the most numerous and the most 
important qualities. This is the golden rule of 
definition and classification alike. To classify ob¬ 
jects on the ground of some one quality, such as the 
presence of four legs or warm blood, is not so useful 
as to bring together things having several impor¬ 
tant points of community {e.g, Mammalia, Fel'dm, 
Rosaces). And to classify objects merely by refer¬ 
ence to their superficial or outward features (such 
as colour, form, hair), however serviceable it may 
be for practical purposes, is scientifically useless. 
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(2) Connect tht groups having close aftnify qnd 
separate those that are marked by important points 
of difference. This rule enables us to distinguish 
aright the classes which are characterized by prom¬ 
inent differences, though they may have also 
points of similarity by reason of which they may 
be viewed as subdivisions of a higher class. Thus, 
Birds are distinguished from Reptiles, though both 
of them are brought under the higher c'ass, Saurop- 
sida, 'characterized by the absence of gills, by 
having the skull joined to the vertebral column by 
a single occipital condyle, the lower jaw compo.sed 
of several pieces, and united to the skull by means 
of a special (quadrate) bone and by possessing 
uncleated red blood corpuscles.' 

(3) Graduate the classification upwards, tracing 
smaller groups to higher or more general classes and 
continuing the process until a comprehensive class or 
kingdom is reached which shows the affinity. Such 
a plan has the advantage of exhibiting in a com¬ 
prehensive scheme the mutual relation of the sub¬ 
divisions according to their fundamental points of 
similarity and difference. 

(4) The proximity of subdivisions in a general 
scheme should be determined by the degree of their 
affinity or similarity ; and their distance, by their 
difference or variation. This rule implies that, in 
arranging the classes we should place them so in 
a scheme of classification that their proximity 
should indicate their similarity, and their distance, 
their difference ; and the degree of proximity or 
distance should indicate the degree of similarity or 
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difference. Thus, instead of classifying triangles 
into equilateral, scalene, and isosceles, it would be 
better to classify them into equilateral, isosceles and 
scalene, showing the gradual descent in the equality 
of sides. A sliding scale is better than abrupt 
transitions. The truth of these remarks will appear 
from the following table of the classification of 
Animals given by Mr. Read in his Lo^ic ;— 


Kingdom : 


Animal Kingdom 


Sus-KINGDOU 


Vertebrates 


Invertebrates (5 Sub-kingdoms) 


Class ■ 


Mammais 


I 


I 


Sub-Class : Plac^otal 


/ , 


Sauropsida. ^ v « Vvichthyopsida -. 

J _!_ 

r ’■ I 1 I 

Birds Reptiles Amphibia Fishes 

I 

ImplaceotdJ 

I 


Ornithodelphia 


Division : Monodelphia Didelphia 

C ^ j \ ^I 

Obder : Quadrumana Rodeotia Carnivora Uagulata Cxtacea^ ftc, 

' . _I_ • 

Section : Pinnierada Piaotigrada DiEitivrada 

(Family) f I | 


(Seals, etc.) 


(Bears, etc.) 


I 


I I 

Genus: Mustelids ViverTid;e 
(Weasels, eti.) (Civets, etc) 


1 

H>a:Qida: 


^ I I 

Caoids Felida: 


I 

Species : Lion 

I 


I 

Tiger 


I I I 

Leopard Puma Lynx 


Cat, elt' 


Vaiistv : African 


I I 

Syrian Cave-lion (extinct). 
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It may bs mentioned here that the terra 
‘species' is used in Division or Deductive Classifica¬ 
tion to express any class which may be viewed 
as included in another, the terms species ^and 
genus being entirely relative. {Vide Chap, IV, 
§ 5 *) (Inductive) ClassiBcation, ‘species' usually 
stands for the lowest class alone, the highest being 
called kingdom. If, in any case, the lowest class 
is still divisible into smaller classes, these are 
named as sub-species or varieties. The names of 
the diiTerent classes in Inductive classification may 
be arranged in order of generality thus—(i) King¬ 
dom, (2) Sub-kingdom, (3) Class, {4) Sub-class, 
(5) Division, ( 6 ) Order, f7) Section or Family, (8) 
Genus, (9) Species, (10) Variety. 

§ 8 The Rules or Conditions of Divi¬ 
sion. Before proceeding to consider the rules 
of Logical Division, let us distinguish it from the 
other forms of Division with which it is liable to 
be confounded. Division is said to be either 
Logical, Physical, or Metaphysical Logical 
diviaion is the division of a class \ it is the syste¬ 
matic arrangement of the denotation of a general 
term into groups or smaller classes according to 
the presence, absence, or varying degree of some 
important attribute. VVe may divide, for example, 
the class ‘man’ logically into the sub divisions 
learned and other than learned, according to the 
principle—presence or absence of learning. Similar¬ 
ly, we may classify ‘man’ differently according to 
some other principle height or stature) and 
get the sub-divisions—tall, short, and of medium 
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sire, While logical division is thus the division of 
a class, physical division or partition is the division of 
an individual into its constituent parts. Thus, 
phyiScal division is always the division of an 

object indicated by a singular terra. If, for 

example, we divide ‘man' into the head, the 

trunk, and the limbs, we get an example of 
physical division. If physical division is the 

breaking up of an object into its component parts, 
metaphysical diviaioi) or aoalyiii Is the enumeration 
of the constituent qualities of an object. Meta¬ 
physical division is illustrated when we divide ‘man’ 
into animality and rationality. It is but the enumera¬ 
tion of the attributes orqualities found in man. Simi¬ 
larly, ‘chalks’ may be logically divided into, say, 
drawing chalks and other than drawing chalks. The 
physical division of‘chalk’ would be to break it up 
into its component parts, while its metaphysical 
division would be its analysis into its constituent 
qualities, such as whiteness, opacity, brittleness, &c. 

A.S, in Logic, we are not concerned with physical 
partition or metaphysical analysis, we shall limit our 
inquiry to the determination of the conditions of 
logical division. The rules of logical division are 
(i) The term to be divided must be general: a 
class can be divided into sub-classes. The viola¬ 
tion of this rule gives rise, as shown above, to the 
fallacy of physical or metaphysical division. It is 
apparent from this that a collective term, as such, 
cannot be logically divided. If we divide ‘a Hhrar/ 
into the books of reference, .science, history, and 
fiction, we are guilty of physical division, as we 
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divide an individual into its parts. The division of 
‘the British Parliament’ into the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, pr of‘a forest’into, 
sav, the mango trees, pine trees, teak trees, and sal 
trees similarly indicates physical division. 

(2) There should be a single principle of divi¬ 
sion—a fundamentum dtvisionis. Whenever we 
divide a term, we must accept as the principle of 
division a single line of thought—the presence, 
absence, or varying degree of some important at* 
tribute. When, for example, we divide ‘men’ into 
tall, learned, and virtuous, we transgress this rule, 
since we adopt more than one principle as the 
principle of division. The fallacy arising from the 
violation of this rule is technically called the fallacy 
of cross division. Similarly, the division of 'tables’ 
into circular, wooden, marble, brown, and heavy, or 
of 'coins’ into English, French, gold, round, and 
valuable illustrates the same fallacy. 

(3) The name of the class divided must be appli¬ 
cable to each of the sub-divisions. When, for ex¬ 
ample, we divide ‘men’ into learned and other than 
learned, we can predicate the term ‘man’ of each of 
the sub-divisions. The violation of this rule gives rise 
to the fallacy of physical or metaphysical division. 
When, for example, we divide ‘a tabic’ into its top, 
legs, and framework, or 'gold' into its malleability, 
weight, and yellow colour, we caiinut predicate the 
name ‘tabic’ of the top, legs, or framework, nor 
‘gold’, of malleability, weight, or yellow colour. 

(4) AH the sub-divisions taken together must make 
up the class divided ; otherwise the division is said to 
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be incomplete. If, for example, we divide 'men' into 
tall and short, the division may be said to be incoin- 

t 

pUte, in as much as men of medium size are left out 
of account. Similarly, to divide ‘triangles’ into equi¬ 
lateral and scalene, or ‘the articles of food' into sweet 
and sour would be to commit such a fallacy, as the 
isosceles triangles, in the one case, and the things 
having some other taste, in the other, are passed over. 

(5) Tfit sub-divisions must exclude one another ; 
otherwise we get the fallacy of what 'is called 
overlapping division. If, for example, we divide 
men into tall, honest, and industrious, we are 
guilty of this fallacy, in as much as industrious 
men may be tall or honest, honest men may be tall 
or industrious, and tall men may likewise be honest 
or industrious. Thus, the sub-classes overlap, »>., 
they are not mutually exclusive. It may be men¬ 
tioned in this connection that the transgression of 
this rule involves also the violation of the second 
rule given above, which may be regarded as the 
principal rule of Division. 

(6) A class should be divided into its proximate 
sub-classes^ as otherwise a division is not likely, to 
serve any useful purpose. The transgression of 
this rule gives rise to the error known as division 
by a leap. If, for example, we divide 'animals’ into 
learned men and those that are not learned, the 
division is practically useless. VVe may divide 
‘animals’ into rational and irrational, or ‘men’ into 
learned and other than learned ; but to divide 
'animals’ into those that are learned and those that 
are not so is, to say the least, fanciful and eccentric. 
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Whenever we logically divide a term, it is often 
difficult to ascertain, without a knowledge of the 
subject-matter of the term divided, whether the 
rules given above are satisfied or not. Hence a 
form of division known as division by dichotomy 
is suggested which, from its mere form, shows that 
the logical rules are satisfied. Diviaion by Dichotomy 
(Gr. dicha^ in two, and temno, to cut) is the division 
of a class into two contradictory sub classes, as 
when we*divide men into tall and not-tall, tables 
into rectangular and not-rectangular, horses into 
fast and not-fast, days into bright and not-bright, 
As contradictory terms are mutually exclusive, and 
as, taken together, they make up the whole uni¬ 
verse, we are sure, in the case of division by 
Dichotomy, that the several logical rules are ob¬ 
served. It is based on the Principle of Excluded 
Middle. ■( m Chap. 11 , § 6.) 

If the table in the preceding section illustrates 
how the different forms of animal life may be sys¬ 
tematically grouped under different classes, the 
following table.s illustrate how a higher class may 
be systematically subdivided into smaller groups 
■by the process of Dichotomy :— 

Fi^are 

Rectit i neal Not -rec^I i n eal 

! 

. » 'I I I 

Tnan^iiUr Not-triangular. CircuUr. Not-drcular 

Equ^teral. Net-equilataral. Oral. Not*ola?. 


Division by 
Dichotomy ii 
Ihr diviiion 
of a claaa into 
coDtradtelory 
8 ut*claaiea« 


It enmei 

formal 

coitectneii» 


Illostiations. 
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Betap 


f 

PUnts 


Animals 

I 


I 


Vertebrata 

I 


I 

Invertebrata 


I 



OihtT than Mammalia 


I 


1 

Birds 


I 

Other than Birds 

I 


I 


Repiilia 


I 

Other than Reptilli 
t 


Amphibia 


I 

Other than Amphibia 
(Filhes). 
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^ § 9 Usee and Limits of Division and 

Classifloation. The uses of Classification are 
briefly the following .—(t) Classification by in¬ 
dicating the important points of similarity and 
difference, enables us to understand things aright. 
Classification, as we have said, furnishes the 
necessary information in a compendious form ; it 
is but an abbreviated explanation. Whenever we 
refer an object to its appropriate class, we know 
at once its important points of similarity and 
difference and thereby we understand it. The 
difference between Explanation and Classification 
lies (<i) in the one being an explicit and fully ex¬ 
pressed, while liie other being an implicit and con¬ 
densed, mode of accounting for things, and ( 6 ) in the 
one being concerned with phenomena or changes, 
while the other, with things as they are found 
or given. As Mr. Read says, “Explanation ana- 
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iyses Nature in its dynamic, Classification in its 
static aspect. In both cases we have a feeling of 
relief.” p. 303.) 

(2) Classification is an important aid to me* 
mory. Whenever we refer an object to a class, 
we render its retention and subsequent revival 
easy. To remember the innumerable objects in* 
dividually is difficult, if not' impossible ; but to 
remember^ them by reference to their classes or 
points of similarity is comparatively easy. 

(3) Classification gives control over the 
contents of memory. By marshalling things into 
classes we can readily find them out when wanted. 
A poet or a scientist, for example, may thus look 
in the right direction for a simile or an appropriate 
example. Classification suggests also hypotheses 
by analogy, It, accordingly, facilitates communica* 
tion and explanation. This use is illustrated also 
in Division. 

The uses of Division are :—(1) Division gives us 
a definite knowledge of the denotation of a term 
and the differences which may exist among its 
several groups. It thus renders the application of a 
general term more precise or accurate, (z) Division 
is an important aid to the specialization of inquiry 
and thus to the discovery of secondary laws, which, 
as we have seen, are of great practical value, j Vide 
Chap. XXIII, § 5,] (3) It enables us also to think 
and reason systematically by reference to the 
distinct subdivisions of a class. It thus prevents 
confusion and is an aid to the clearness of thought. 
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It should be remembered in this connection 
that Division and Classification, when based on 
numerous and important points ofsimilarily among 
the objects divided or classified, are more or less 
the work of the mind and are thus relative to 
definite interests, scientific or otherwise. ‘Men,’ for 
example, may be classified under bipeds, mammals, 
or intelligent beings according to the end in view ; 
and ‘men’ may likewise be divided Into Christians 
and non>Christians, civilized and uncivilized, or 
honest and dishonest. At times Division or Clas¬ 
sification is scientific, being based on several essen¬ 
tial points of similarity ; and, at times, it may be 
practical, designed to serve some desirable end. 
Thus, birds may be classified by reference to their 
notes by a musician, their plumage by a painter, 
and their structure or habits by an ornithologist. 
We may similarly classify the subject-matter of a 
book in one way in the ‘Contents' and in a different 
way in the ‘Index.’ It may be mentioned in this 
connection that an Index ClaBeiflcation has the 
advantage of limiting the possible classes to the 
number of the alphabet in a language (26 in Eng¬ 
lish) and of arranging them in regular succession, 
so that they can be easily found out and their 
definite characters, promptly known, The Index 
Classification is ordinarily a secondary form, which 
is required to help the primary form of Classifica¬ 
tion based on the golden rule. Thus, the classifica¬ 
tion of plants or animals is primarily based on deep- 
seated and fundamental attributes discovered often 
by patient research involving dissection, micro- 
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^copical examination, and careful comparisoil of 
different specimens. Similarly, the subject-matter 
of a book may be distributed in different chapters 
according to some fundamental principle deter¬ 
mining the division of topics. But, to a beginner, 
the essential attributes of the different classes and 
the plan of division or classification would be a 
sealed book, if he be not aided by an nmlytical key 
which seryes as an index or guide to the different 
divisions or classes and their fundamental qualities. 
We find, accordingly, the Index Classification 
adopted for the diagnosis of plants, animals, 
diseases, etc., and hence it is known also as 
Diagnostic Classification. Tlie different signs of 
structural differences or of morbid processes are 
recorded in the Index, which enables us to deter¬ 
mine the character of a plant, animal, or disease by 
reference to the concurrence of the signs or symp¬ 
toms. We thus infer the character of a plant, 
animal, or disease, by observing, say, the flowers 
and leaves, the teeth and limbs, the pulse, tongue, 
and temperature, in any case, and by comparing 
the characters observed with those recorded in the 
Index. {Cf. The Linnxan System of Botany,) 
Having indicated the uses of Division and 
Classificatiun, let us now consider their limits. The 
limits to classification are the limits to definite and 
precise knowledge. “A full classification,” says 
Jevons, “constitutes a complete record of all our 
knowledge of the objects or events classified, and 
the limifs of exact knowledge are identical with 
the limits of classification.” {Principles of Science, 
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I ^ 

P* 73 * ] (1) When we cannot satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tain the characters of an object or phenomenon, 
we cannot refer it to a particular class. Thus, there 
are difficulties in determining whether ether is 
material, or sponge, an animal (2) The marginal 
instances also do not admit of easy classification. 

Chap. XXV, § 2.] (3) Composite objects 
whose constituents are combined in varying pro¬ 
portions cannot easily be referred to their classes. 

4 

‘‘Granite,’' for example, “is a mixture of quartz,, 
felspar, and mica, but there are hardly two speci¬ 
mens in which the proportions of these three con¬ 
stituents are alike, and it would be impossible to lay 
down definitions of distinct spscies of granite 
without hnding an infinite variety of intermediate 
species. The only true classification of granites, 
then, would be founded on the proportions of the 
constituents present and a chemical or microscopic 
analysis would be requisite, in order that we might 
assign a specimen to its true position in the series." 
[Jevons, 0/. aV.] (4) Still more difficult is it to 
classify a varying phenomenon whose composition 
is not known. “If we attempt to classify tastes, we 
may rudely group them according as they are sweet, 
bitter, saline, alkaline, acid, astringent, or fiery; but 
it is evident that these groups are bounded by no 
sharp lines of definition. Tastes of mixed or inter¬ 
mediate character may exist almost 
and what is still more troublesome, the tastes clearly 
united within one class may differ more or less 
from each other, without our being able to arrange 
them in subordinate genera and species. The 
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same remarks may be made concerning the classi¬ 
fication of odours, which may be roughly grouped 
according to the arrangelhent of Linnxus as, 
aromatic, fragrant, ambrosiac, alliaceous, fetid, 
virulent, nauseous. Within each of these vague 
classes, however, there would be infinite shades of 
variety, and each class would graduate into other 
classes. The odours which can be discriminated by 
an acute nose are infinite ; every rock, stone, plant, 
or animal has some slight smell, and it is well 
known that dogs, or even blind men, can discrimi¬ 
nate persons by slight distinctive odour which 
usually passes unnoticed.” [Ibid., p. 732.] (5) An 
elementary experience or the summum genus can¬ 
not be brought under a higher class. {Vide Chap. 
XXIV, § 4,) The Limits of Division are evidently 
(1) the infima species, which cannot be further 
subdivided into groups, (2) the ultimate experi- 
prices, and (3I composite things which are too 
peculiar to admit of'subdivisions. 

§ 10 . Hints for Working: out Exercises, (i) To 
determine in any case whether we are concerned with 
Classification or Division, we should observe whether 
the procedure is from individuals to classes, from lower 
classes to higher ones, or from higher classes to lower 
groups. 

(2) To ascertain whether, in any case, there is logical, 
physical, or metaphysical division, we must examine 
whether the term divided is singular or general. The 
division of siogular term8-<*whether concrete, abstract, 
or collective—implies physical or metaphysical division, 
while the division of a class indicated by a geoeral term 
into subofdinate groups implies logical division. A 
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division is physical or«metaphysical according as the 
component parts of an individual or the constituent 
qualities of an object are^ennmerated. 

(3) As a student cannot be expected to have always 
an adequate knowledge of the subject-matter of the 
term to be divided^ it is advisable generally to divide 
terms by Dichotomy. 

(4) Division must stop at the smallest groups {infimfr 
species) \ to proceed further would be enumeration and 
not division. 

(5) VVe should never overlook the golden rule in 
the case of Classiiication and a /undanienium divisionis 
in the case of Division. 

Illustrations. 

I. (a) Divide and ( 6 ) classify (1) ^materia) bodies,’ 
(2) ‘men\ (3) ‘syllogisms,’ (4) ‘tables,' and (5) 'languages * 

1. {a) * Materia I bodies^ may be divided thus : 

Material Bodies 

I 

r 'I 

Solids Non-solids 

I I 

Lipoids Non*liquids 

I 

I I 

Gases Non^gases. 

I 

( 6 ) ^Maftrial bodied may be classed under 
‘Bodies’ or ‘Substances.’ 

2. (a) *Men^ may be divided thus : 

Men 


Europeans 


Non-Europeans 


EogUshmen 


Noa-Eogl is h men. 
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(i) cnay by classed under Bimaoa or two 

handed mammals. 

?• (a) *Syl/ogismi* may be divided into. Pure and 

Mixed. For subdivisions of these see 
Chap. XI, § 4 and Chap. XII, § i. 

(i) *Sy//ogtsms' may be classed under Deductive 
Inferences. 

4 * (^) *TabUt^ may be divided thus 5 

Tables 

Those that are round $ Those that are not round 

Those that are made of marble Those that are not made of marble. 

(b) 'Ta 6 /es^ may be classed under articles of 
furniture. 

5. (a) ‘Languages' may be divided thus ; 

LangutfM 

I 

♦ , 

Aryan Non-Aryan 

I 

I ’ ■ I 

Teutonic Non-Teutonic 

_i_ 

I ' t 
English Non-English* 

(b) ^Zanguages' may be classed under a system 

of signs. 

11 . Test the following divisions :— 

(a) Plants into root, stem, and branches. 

{d) Europeans into Englishmen, FrencbmeD, 
and Germans. 

(c) Men into Christians, Mahomedans, Hindus, 

Englishmen, and Dutch. 

(d) Tables into round, marble, heavy, and black* 
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(e) Orange into round form, j'ellow colour, sweet 
taste, smooth surface, and peculiar smell. 

{a) This is physical partition, breaking rule i. 

(^) This is incomplete division, violating rule 4. 

(^) This involves the fallacies of cross division 
and incomplete division, violating rules 2 
and 4« 

(d) There are no less than four bases of divU 
sions here—(i) form, (2) material, (3) 
weight, and (4) colour. It ihufi involves 
the fallacy of cro^s division. It is moreover 
incomplete. 

(s) It is metaphysical analysis. 

§ 11 . Exercises. 

t. Exhibit the nature and uses of Classification. Point 
out its relation to Definition. 

2. Give a clear account of the principles of Scientific 
Classification, What is Classification by Series f 

3. Give an account of Natural Classification, explaining 
what is meant by the ^essential’ or fundamental’ characters 
as the basis of Classification. 

4. What is meant by a Natural Kind or Class ? To what 
extent is the distinction between Natural and Artificial Class 
tenable ? 

5. Exhibit the procedure in Natural Classification and 
explain in this connection the distinction between Definition 
and Type* 

6. Distinguish the province and aims of Classification 
from those of Division. How would you proceed when 
(a) dividing and (^) classifyiDg the group ^animals’ ? 

7. Determine the relation of Classification to Abstrac¬ 
tion and Conception. Point out the bearing of Classification 
on Generalization. 

8. How are Classification and Division related to In¬ 
duction ? Are they conoected in any way with Definitloo ? 
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In writiog* an essay you apply botb Dafioition and DivU 
sioo : explain for «bat purposes you apply then. 

9, Distin^ish Logical, Physical, and Metaphysical 
Division. Explain the nature and uses of Logical Division. 

10. Point out the principal errors incidental to Ctassi* 

4 

ficattoD and Division. What is a Cross Division ? 

ti. What is Division by Dichotomy ? Why is this form 
of Division considered as specially suitable to Deduction ? 

12. 'No such things as classes exist in nature | every 
classification depends upon the purpose with which it is 
made.* Exglain and discuss this statement. 

13. What in your view is the real distinction between a 
Natural and an Arti6cial Classification ? How is Classifica¬ 
tion related to Explanation ? 

14. Has Scientific Classification been modified in any 
way by the Theory^f Evolution? Illustrate your remarks 
by an example, 

15. Distinguish between Division and Classification. Is 
Classification based on Type or on Definition ? 

16. What do you understand by Index Classification ? 
ty. Divide and classify the following :^rectilineai figure, 

horse, book, virtue, house, term, succession, (liangle, animal, 
river, tree, science, cbair, pen, substance. 


18. Test the following divisions \— 

U'(i) India into Bombay, Madras, Beng^ and the 
United Provinces. 

Material Bodies into solids, liquids, and gases • 

U< 3 ) Hindus into rich, poor, tall, and learned. 

Uf4) Propositions into singular, universal, particular, 
affirmative, and necessary. 

Men into Aryans, Mongolians, Asiatics, and 
Christians. 

A stone into its colour, solidity, weight, and 
extension. 

\llf) Men into those who walk and those who crawl. 

(8) Indian languages into Sanskrit, Mahratta, Tamil, 
Pali, Bengali, Uria and Hindi. 
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{ 

(9) Buildings into buildings of brick, buildings of stone 
public buildings, religious buildings, churches 
and law-courts. 

(10) Sciences into physical, moral, and medical. 

(11) Light into artificiallight, sunlight, moonlight, gas* 

light, and electric light. 

1 ^ 13 ) The world into Asia, Africa and Europe, 

(13) Books into entertaining and unentertaining. 

Men into those who lend and those who borrow. 
/^i5) Religion into Christian, Mahomedan, Hindu, and 
Parsi, 

^16) A person into bones, flesh,' stomach, anS head. 

Logic into Deduction, Induction, and Fallacies. 
'<18) Instruments into knives, scissors, spades, and 
shovels. 

' O9) Fruits into nutritious, sweet, fresh, and succulent. 
''(30) Metals into white, heavy, and % ious. 

'v(2i) Triangles into equilateral and isosceles. 

.(33) Chair into sea', back, legs, and arms. 

' ^(33) Quadrilaterals into squares, rectangles, rhomboids, 
and parallelograms. 

.,(34) Quinine into its bitterness, whiteness, and fineness. 
Figures into circles, triangles, quadrilaterals and 
pentagons. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


Terminology and Nomenclature. 

§ 1 . Importance of Language. We have 
seen that language Ls very closely connected with 
thought. {Vide Chap. I, § i and § 5.) The impor¬ 
tance of language is illustrated in several ways 
(1) It is, A explained in Chapter I, necessary to the 
formation of thoughts. (2) It is also essential to 
their communication. We can never have an acce.«s 
into the minds of others but through their expres¬ 
sion or speech. Thus, language—either natural 
or artificial—is always the necessary medium or 
vehicle for conveying the thoughts of one mind to 
another. (3) It is essential to the recollection of 
our previous experience. It is .scarcely possible 
for us to remember things unless they are associa¬ 
ted with language. Symbols are thus necessary 
not merely for the formation, but also for the re¬ 
tention and reproduciion.ofour ideas. (4) Language 
secures the precision of our thoughts. Our ideas 
are objectified, as it|Were, when they are clothed in 
language ; and definite expressions tend to render 
our thoughts definite and precise. (5) Language 
gives also facility to our thoughts. We can think 
more easily and quickly when we employ a system 
of symbols with but a sub-conscious reference to the 
ideas implied by them. As algebraic expressions 
facilitate calculation by the substitution of symbols 
for quantities which may be enormously large, so 
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words facilitate thinking by the substitution of 
symbols for ideas which may be of a very complex 
character. We,should remember in this connection 
the distinction often drawn between intoitivs and 
BymboUcal thiaklDg:. We think intuitively when we 
realize in thought what is described in words ; but 
we think symbolically when we do not form ideas 
in our mind of what is expressed in language. In 
referring to a triangle or square, we may think 
intuitively ; but, in referring to a chiliagon or a 
million pounds, we think symbolically. And often, 
in speaking and writing, we use expressions with 
but a vague reference to the corresponding ideas. 
The flow of ideas is thus materially aided by 
language.* 

$ 2 Definition, Classification, and Na¬ 
ming. We have already seen that the different 
logical processes are all inter-connected. {Vidi 
Chap. XXV, I I.) Thus, Definition underlies 
Classification, and Classification prepares the way 
for Definition. -And, Definition and Classification 
are possible only by means of symbols or names, 
which in their turn acquire a sense through Classi¬ 
fication and Definition. When*we classify objects, 

* We ibuald remember (hat precition and facility aetdon go to¬ 
gether. Precision is secored more by intuitive tbinkiog, while fadlity 
by lymbotical. As symbolical knowledge gradoally takes the place 
of the intuitive, the facility of thought increases, but mote or less 
at the cost of precision, onleis, by prior habitually correct ose, the 
terms employ^ have acquit^ a fixed connotation. Hie validity 
of symbolical knowledge always depends on its possibility of being 
transfoimed into intuitive i il we can never realise in thought an 
aeeouDt or deieription given in words, then il is to be picfnmed 
as incorrect- Msnsel very approptletely likens symbolical knowl¬ 
edge to bank notes, whose WMib elways depends oo their posstbiU- 
ty of cootersioa into the euneot coins of a realm. 
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we attend to their points of similarity and differ¬ 
ence, which constitute the meaning of the name 
applied to the class. Naming involves Classifica¬ 
tion, for to name is to refer an object or a group to 
a particular class. Classification again involves 
Naming. Comparison of individuals, their parts and 
qualities, is made with the help of general notions, 
which can be thought of only in connection with 
general names. Again, the product of classification 
is associated with a general name. 

The connection between Naming and Definition 
is also very close. A name always carries some 
sense in it j and this sen.se is clearly apprehended 
bY means of a definition. If the meaning of a 
term is understood by reference to its definition, 
the definition too is conveniently retained in the 
compendious form of a name. Names may thus 
be viewed as the representative symbols of Defi¬ 
nition and Classification. As a linguistic sign, a 
Name or Term enters into the composition of 
Propositions and Inferences and so may be regard¬ 
ed as simple or elementary ; but, as representing 
a thought-product, embodying the results of prior 
logical processes, it is really very complex, suggest¬ 
ing all that we have already learnt. 

§ 3. Terminology and Nomenclature. 
The difference between Terminology and Nomen¬ 
clature lies in the fact that the former refers to 
the terms used in describing the qualities or parts 
of things ; while the latter, to the names of classes 
or Individuals characterized by such qualities or 
possessing these parts. Plants or animals are 
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definitely known only by reference to their quali¬ 
ties (such as colour, form, size) or the composition 
or arrangement of their parts (such as the head, 
trunk, and limbs ; the stalks, leaves, flowers, and 
fruits), a description of which falls within what is 
called Terminology. And, as popular names are 
often vague and indefinite, appropriate words are 
coined in many cases in the several sciences to 
express the qualities and parts aright, so that there 
may not be any difficulty in the due recognition of 
classes or individuals. We have thus such terms as 
calyx, corolla, itamtns, ptshls, petals, sepals, perianth, 
pericarp in Kotany; radius, ulna, sacrum, femur, 
fibula, tibia in Human Anatomy ; vacuole, hydro- 
some, nectocalyx, polypiies, ectoderm, endoderm, meso¬ 
derm in Zoology. And there are also the special 
names of the different classes or groups, such as 
Dicotyledons, Monocotyledons, Ratiunculaceci’, Ano- 
Hiicea, Matvaccie in Botany ; Vertebrata, Mollusca, 
Aunutosa, Infusoria, Proloxoa in Zoology; Talc, 
Gypsum, Mica, Quart:, Topaz in Mineralogy. 
Though Noraenclatnre (from Latin nomen, name, 
and lalo, to call) thus properly implies a system 
of names of individuals or classes, and Termino¬ 
logy {from Latin terminus, (here) term or appella¬ 
tion, and Gr. logos, discourse), a system of descrip¬ 
tive terms, iiidicating their qualities or parts, 
yet the two terms arc at times used indefinitely 
to express the whole vocabulary of technical terms 
appropriated to any particular branch of art or 
science {e.g., the nomenclature or terminology of 
I'ainting or dyeing, of botany or chemistry). 
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§ 4 Popular and Scientific Use of popoui w 
Names. The popular use of terms is generally °ago«fw*«o 
vague and uncertain, owing to the exigencies of '• 
ordinary life. This vagueness is due to two causes, 
one subjective and the other objective. 


(i) The subjective ground is to avoid the trouble 
of careful discrimination and also the trouble of in* 
creasing the stock of one’s vocabulary. I’eople are 
rather content with the use of such vague expres¬ 
sions as ‘good,' ‘nice,’ ‘awful’ than to overburden 


(DSabjeetiTe 
which It to 
ftive proxi* 
male trouble; 


their memory with precise expressions. 


(2) Again, new and altered circumstances arc 
often presented which require the use of common 
term.? in slightly different or modified senses. Thus, meeuhe*° 
'pagan.' originally implying a villager, liasgradually 
come to mean individuals not enlightened by the 
Christian faith (as villages are generally beyond the 
reach of such enlightenment) ; and ‘salt,' though 
primarily referring to the familiar sea-salt, has 


gradually come to express the class of saline bodies 
in general. 

We find, accordingly, that the signification of gigoifiaiion 
terms is altered either (1) by generalization or (2) of Terms u 

by specialization, (i) In the case of generalisation, modieed 
part of the connotatioh of a term is gradually gtneiJiMtma 
dropped, sometimes through ignorance and some- . 

times through thoughtlessness. An existing name, 


hitherto applicable to one class of objects, may 
thus be extended to another class partly resem¬ 
bling it, It is in this way that 'oil' has come to mean Examptw of 
oils generally, in.stead of simply olive oil ; and tioo!'*' **' 
‘parson,’ clergymen at large, instead of merely the 
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rector of a parish. Similarly, 'Sybaritism,' ‘Sandwich,’ 
'Drawcansir,' ‘Silhouette’, ‘Mausoleum’ have ac* 
quired a general signification, though originally they 
were connected with a particular group or individ¬ 
ual, “The verb transpire” says Mill, “formerly 
conveyed very expressively its correct meaning, viz., 
to become known through unnoticed channels—to 
exhale, as it were, into publicity through invisible 
pores, like a vapour or gas disengaging itself. But 
of late a practice has commenced of employing this 
word, for the sake of finery, as a mere synonym of 
to happen : “The events which have transpired in 
the Crimea,” meaning the incidents of the war. 
This vile specimen of bad English is already seen 
in the despatches of noblemen and viceroys: and 
the time is apparently not far distant when nobody 
will understand the word if used in its proper sense.” 
{Logic, II, p. 233.) (2) In the case of specialization^ 
a fresh connotation is added to the general sense in 
which a term is primarily or ordinarily used, Thus, 
Eiamplefof the word ‘story’ has come to mean a fictitious 
speci»iiwtioD. narrative from a mere narrative or account of an in¬ 
cident or event; and ‘wit’ has similarly come to 
signify 'facetiousness’ from intellectual power in 
general. Cf. ‘Pope’. We have seen that words 
generally are specialized when interpreted with 
reference to their context or the universe of dis¬ 
course fF'M’e Chap. Vlf, § i) ; and they acquire at 
times special senses with certain classes of men, 
“Thus, by cattle, a stage coachman will understand 
horses; beasts, iu the language of agriculturists, 
stands for oxen ; and birds, with some sportsmen, 
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for partridges only.”*(Mill, II,p. 237.) Some* 
times purely accidental circumstances invest 
terms with a peculiar connotation, as is illustrated 
in the case of ‘cabal’. The reproach now associated 
with the term is due w'boHy to accident. Macaulay 
observes, “It so happened by a whimsical coinci¬ 
dence, that in 1671 the cabinet consisted of five 
persons, the initial letters of whose names made up 
the word cabal ; Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, 
Ashley, Jhd Lauderdale. These ministers were, 
therefore, emphatically called the cabal ; and it has 
never since their time been used except as a term 
of reproach.” Thus, though the term (Fr. cabale) ori¬ 
ginally meant intrigue or an intriguing body, it has 
acquired a specialty bad sense through mere 
accident 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the generalization and specialization of terms are 
effected by the laws of association, supplemented 
at times by constructive imagination. The laws 
of association include similarity and contiguity; 
and constructive imagination involves either 
separation or combination of elements, (rt) Thus, 
'light’ as dispelling darkness is likened to knowledge 
as removing ignorance; and hence light is used 
to signify knowledge itself. Similarly, ‘fire’ may 
stand for zeal or irascibility, and ‘backdoor’ for 

* A distmeUon ti sometimet drawn between the fint^iyUtnticn 
and the sgcotfd-in/tfUUn of a lefn. The firstHDUntion ss the com* 
mon Of popokat use, which is generally vague and iodeGnite, while 
the second•miention ii the special or scientihe use» which U gener« 
ally dcGuite and precise. Thos» 'beasts' in the seose of oseui 'birds' 
in iha tense of psrtridger indicate the second*!nteotion of the terms, 
as dittinguisbed froo their 6ni«inieoiioo or general ose. 
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any door meant for servants, even though it be 
in front of a house, (d) Suggestion by contiguity 
illustrates the figure known as Metonymy, as 
when we use ‘sceptre’ for royal authority, ‘cradle’ 
for infancy,‘grey hair* for old age, or‘grave’for 
death, (r) Separation of elements, found conjoined 
in experience, is illustrated in the figure called 
Synecdoche, as when Swift writes— 

“1 do the most that friendship can, 

I hate the Viceroy, love the man." 

We similarly use ‘His Majesty’ for king, ‘His Ex¬ 
cellency’ for a governor or viceroy,‘His Holiness' 
for Pope. In all these cases we separate a quality 
or feature from an object, which is thus viewed in 
an ideal form by reference to it. (d) Combination 
of elements is illustrated in the union of words 
which separately indicate different things. Thus, 
■coach-man,' ‘red-hot,’ ‘far-sighted,’ ‘hailstones,’ 
‘impossible,’ ‘unwise,’‘endless,’indicate composition 
—either of different words or of a prefix or suffix 
with a main word. 

The change effected by contiguity is sometimes 
so great that a word originally signifying one thing 
may subsequently come to imply quite a different 
thing through some links of association into which 
contiguity enters very prominently. The wcyd 
‘rival,’ for example, illustrates how a word originally 
applied to a thing by reason of one quality may 
gradually acquire the additional meaning of some 
associated quality, and thence be extended to 
things possessing the second quality alone. ''Rivals^ 
in the primary sense of the word," says Trench, 
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“are those who dwell on the banks of the same 
stream. But since, as all experience shows, there 
is no such fruitful source of contention as a water* 
right, it would continually happen that these occu* 
pants of the oppo.site banks would be at strife with 
one another in regard of the periods during which 
they severally had a right to the use of the stream, 
turning it off into their own fields before the time, 
or leaving open the sluices beyond time, or in other 
ways interfering or being counted to interfere, 
with the rights of their opposite neighbours. And 
thus n'vrt/r came t') be used of any who were on 
any grounds in more or less unfriendly competition 
with one another.” Cf, Tandoor’. Similarly the word 
•pectoral' (from Lat. pectui the breast) implies, 
as an adjective, ‘of, or pertaining to the breast'; 
but, as a substantive, it indicates ‘an armour, orna¬ 
ment, or dress worn on the breast,’ or even 
‘a medicine for diseases of the chest.’ 
The word ‘alphabet’ has likewise come to 
mean the letters of any language arranged in 
the customary order from signifying at the outset 
the first two Greek letters, alpha and beta. Cf. ‘San¬ 
dwich.’ Such a usage is called the traositive appUca- 
tioa of words. “Suppose”, says Dugald Strwart, “that 
the letters A, R, C, D. E, denote a series of objects; 
that A possesses some one quality in common with 
B; B a quality in common with C; C a quality 
in common with D ; D a quality in common with 
E ; while at the same time, no quality can be found 
which belongs in common to any objects in the 
series. Is it not conceivable, that the affinity be- 
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Ezanple^. 


tween A and B may produce a transference of the 
name of the first to the second ; and that, in conse¬ 
quence of the other affinities which connect the 
remaining objects together, the same name may 
pass in succession from B to C ; from C to D ; and 
from D to K ? In this manner, a common appella¬ 
tion will arise between A and £, although the two 
objects may, in their nature and properties, be so 
widely distant from each other, that no stretch of 

I 

imagination can conceive how the thoughts were 
led from the former to the latter.” {Philosophical 
Essays, p. 217) Thus, the word ‘impertinent’ 
originally signified irrelevant, not pertaining to the 
matter in hand, but, by gradual and easy transi¬ 
tions, it has come to mean intrusive, meddlesome, 
unmannerly, insolent The word ‘letter’ has like¬ 
wise undergone a series of transitions from its pri¬ 
mary sense of alphabet to written communica¬ 
tion, literature, and even any article carried by 
post “The word originally meant simply 

a man born in a certain rank. From this it came 
by degrees to connote all such qualities or adventi¬ 
tious circumstances as were usually found to belong 
to persons of that rank. This consideration at 
once explains why in one of its vulgar acceptations 
it means any one who lives without labour, in 
another without manual labour, and in its more 
elevated signification it has in every age signified 
the conduct, character, habits, and outward 
appearance, In whomsoever found, which, accord¬ 
ing to the ideas of that age, belonged or were 
expected to belong to persons born and educated 
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in a high social position.” (Mill, Logic, II, 
p.229) 

Having considered the popular use of terms, 
let us now (urn our attention to their scientific use. 
The aim of science, as we have seen, is to reduce 
to system what may otherwise seem to be an 
indefinite multiplicity. (Vide Chap. I, § 7.) And, 
as Whewell pointsout, “System and Nomenclature 
are each essential to ths other. Without Nomen¬ 
clature, the system is not permanently incorporated 
into the general body of knowledge and made 
an instrument of future progress. Without System 
the names cannot express general truths, and 
contain no reason why they ‘•hould be employed 
in preference to any other names." {Novum Orga¬ 
non Renovatum, p. 288.) The popular names of the 
different qualities, features, or classes are too nu¬ 
merous and ill-defined to be of any practical value. 
Science tries to reduce the number by rendering 
the classes exact and connected and their names 
definite and significant. In Botany alone, the 
known species of plants were about 10,000 in the 
time of Linnaeus ; and they are nearly ten times 
that number now. By the Binary Method of 
Nomenclature (Names by Genus and Species' Lin¬ 
naeus reduced the number considerably. Thus, 
about 1,700 Generic Names, with a moderate num¬ 
ber of Specific Names, were found by him suffi¬ 
cient to designate the different species of plants 
then known. His method has, therefore, been 
generally followed by scientists concerned with 
classification. The method consists 10 using single 
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names for the higher classes (which are necessarily 
fewer in number) and in describing the numerous 
lower groups bv' the generic names and qualifying 
adjectives* “The scientific name of every plant 
consists of two words, a substantive and an 
adjective. The substantive is the name of the 
genus, as Brown or Jones may be tlie name of 
a family. The adjective indicates the species, as 
John, Thomas, or William indicates the individual 
member of a family’' (Oliver, Text-Book'of Indian 
Botany, p. 125.) The generic name precedes. Thus,, 
the different specie.s of Fig a'e referred to the 
genus Ficus and are described by qualifying epi¬ 
thets as Fiais reiigiosa (the Peepul), Ficus cUistka 
(the Ind'a-rubber tree), Fiacs benghalcnsis (the 
Banyan). Similarly, in Chemi.siry, the compounds 
are named by reference to their elements. The 
comfiounds of the Melds, for example, are named 
thus ;-(rt) compounds with clilorine, bromine, and 
iodine are called the chlorides, bromides, and iodides ; 
{b) compounds with oxygen and with oxygen and 
hydrogen, the oxides and hydroxides ; (c) com¬ 
pounds with sulphur and with sulphur and hydro¬ 
gen, the sulphides and hydrosulpkides ; {d) com¬ 
pounds with sulphuric and sulphurous acid.s, the 
sulphates and sulphites ; (s) compounds with phos¬ 
phoric acid, the phosphates', and (/) compounds 
with carbonic acid, the We find like¬ 

wise in Zoology the same method followed. The 

of the Unna-n it Ihit (he eeneiie ntme roun be 

£x(d befoie en Mteopt made to fotm a tpecific name ; “(he lettei 
withoat t)>e foimer is” at he ob>er*er, "like the clapper wiihcmi 
the heil." (Alt. 319.) 
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genus Felida, for example, is divided into different 
species called Felts leo (lion), Felis tigris (tiger), Felis 
leopardus (leopard), Felis concolor (puma), Felis 
lyncus (European lynx), Felis calus (wild cat). This 
method of double aamiDg (or the binary method, 
as it has sometimes been called) has the advant^ige 
of not only relieving the memory by considerably 
diminishing the number of independent names, but 
also of helping the understanding by indicating 
the relatfbn in which a group or species stands 
to its appropriate higher class or genus. Sometimes 
the exact composition of a compound is conveni¬ 
ently indicated by tlie name itself; the compounds 
of chlorine and oxygen, for example, are represent¬ 
ed as chlorine monoxide (Cl^O), chlorine trioxide 
(C 1 , 0 ,), and chlorine tetroxide(C\tO^). Scientific 
names, accordingly, tend to relieve the memory, 
enlighten the understanding, and render knowledge 
precise and systematic. 

§ 5. Requisites of Scientific Language. 

Scientific names should be as definite, precise, and 
systematic as possible. To avoid the unnecessary 
multiplication of terms, appropriate words, already 
current in a language, may be adopted in science 
i>ith suitable quHlifications. The conditions of 
accurate expression, essential to every science, may 
briefly be said to be the following :— 

(I) Every important meaning must have an 
appropriate name for it. It implies that there should 
be (1) an adequate nomenclature lor the different 
classes or groups of objects, (2) a comprehensive 
terminology for describing their various qualities or 
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parts, and (3) appropriate nanus for indicating tke 
relations of connected groups included in a classi* 
licatfon. 

(1) Nomenclature implies, as indicated in the 
last section, that there should be distinct names 
(generally short) for the different higher classes or 
orders ; and that the names of the lower groups 
or species should generally be formed of these 
names and qualifying expressions. Thus, in Geo¬ 
logy, there are names for classes of rocks a'nd strata ; 
in Mineral)^, names for the species and varieties 
of minerals; in Chemistry, names for the elements 
and their compounds; and in Botany and Zoo¬ 
logy, names for the se\;eral species, genera, families, 
and orders. 

(2) Terminology implies that there should be 
suitable names for the (a) physical, (i) metaphysi¬ 
cal, and (<r) dynamical elements of things, (ct) The 
names of the physical parts aie the names of mem¬ 
bers or organs, such as nerve, muscle, head ; stalk, 
petal, sepal; plinth, frieze, cornice, (d) The names 
of the metaphysical constituents are the names of 
qualities or features, with their various degrees and 
forms, such as size, figure, weight; hard, soft, 
elastic ; red, yellow, green ; sweet, bitter, sour; etc. 
(c) The names of the dynamic elements of objects 
are the names of processes and activities which 
enter into the conception of force or energy, such 
as causation, origination, decay, birth, growth, 
death, tendency, resistance, refraction, etc. 

(3) Appropriate names of the different groups 
related as members of a supreme class or kind are 
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also essential to indicate Iheir mutual relations or 
connections. Thus, the terms ‘kingdom,* ‘class,’ 
‘order,’ ‘genus,’ 'co-ordinate species’ point out the 
relations in which certain groups stand to others. 
“According to the laws of Botanical Nomenclature 
adopted by the International Botanical Congress, 
held at Paris in August 1867, no less than twenty- 
one names of classes are recognised—namely, 
Kingdom, Division, Sub-division, Class, Sub-class, 
Cohort, 5 ub-cohort, Order, Sub-order, Tribe, Sub¬ 
tribe, Genus, Sub-genus, Section, Sub->ection, 
Species, Sub-species, Variety, Sub-variety, Varia¬ 
tion, Sub-variation.” (Jevons, Principles of Scitnce, 

p. 727.) 

(I I) The other great condition of accuracy and 
precision is that Every name must have a definite 
meaning attached to it. The necessity of this rule 
is obvious. The use of terms in vague and ambi¬ 
guous senses is a fruitful source of confusion and 
fallacy. Hence, in every science, the utmost care 
should be bestowed at the outset on clear and 
accurate definitions of the terms subsequently em¬ 
ployed, so as to preclude the possibility of future 
•error and misunderstanding. We find this proce¬ 
dure now generally adopted in many science^, such 
as Geometry, Dynamics, Physics, and Chemistry. 

To avoid the unnecessary multiplication of 
words, popular names may be adopted in science 
when they are found to suit our purpose. And, as 
popular names are divisible into the same classes 
into which scientific terms are divisible—f/z., names 
pf things, classes, parts, qualities, and activities— 
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popular names may often be of service in science. 
As, however, ordinary language is generally loose 
and vague, we should definitely settle the meanings 
of popular terms when they are adopted in a science. 
We may do so either (/*) by reference to their ety* 
mological or central signification or (^) by qualify¬ 
ing epithets and interpretative clauses. Wlicn^ 
however, the scientific meaning cannot thus be 
grafted on a common term without violence to 
language, it is better to coin new words f6r special- 
purposes than to use current words in unheard-of- 
senses, which lead only to confusion and obscurity. 
'‘The precautions to be observed in re-adjusting 
the signification of terms,” says Bain, “are these 
First, imp>ttant meanings in current use, or mean¬ 
ings at the base of imp >rtant predications, should 
not be disturbed ; secondly, the associations of 
powerful sentiment sh mid not be reversed,” 
(Logic, H, p. 175.) 

It may be ment’oned in this connection that' 
we may also try to improve popular language by- 
rendering the meanings and uses of current terms 
precise and definite. We may do so in three prin¬ 
cipal ways :—'i) The meanings of terms should,, 
as a rule, be srttled by reference to their deriva¬ 
tion. (2) We should resist tlie tendency towards 
excessive generalization or specialization : we 
should not make terms unduly wide or narrow by 
unwarrantably using them in an indefinite or res¬ 
tricted sense. (3) When two or more terms are 
exactly synonymous, it would bi conducive to 
precision and perspicuity to divert some of them 
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to neighbouring or allied meanings which have no 

appropriate expression 
§6. Eiercisai. 

i Point out theimportance of Language in general and 
of Scientidc N.iroes in particular. 

3. Distinguisb between Intuitive and symbolical know* 
ledge, iodicrting their relative importance. 

3. Determine ibe relation of Definition, Classification, 
and Naming. Is a Term or Name an elementary or a 
complex liigical product ? 

4. Distftiguish between Scientific Terminoloey and 
Nomenctature, and indicate their relative uses, ' 

5. 'The popular use of terms is generally vague and un- 
ceitain,' Why ? How can the defects be remedied ? 

6. What do you understand by the Generalization and 
Specialization of Terms ? How are they caiued ? Give 
illustrations. 

7. Explain and illustra'e wnat IS meant by the Tiansi- 
tive Application of Words, 

8. What do you understand by Double Naming ? Point 
out its scientific importance. 

9. What are ihe requisites of Scientific Knowledge t Is 
it advisable to use popular names for scientific purposes ? 
Ifsorwbenaodto what extent? 
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METHOD. 

CHAPTER XXVI11. 
Examination of Materials. 

§ 1. Importance of Method. Having ex¬ 
amined the several forms of the logxal processes 
let us now turn our attention to the way in which 
they may be best adapted to some end—either 
theoretical or practical. Being rational creatures, 
we generally employ definition or division, classifi¬ 
cation or naming, deduction or induction not as 
isolated operations but as different steps towards 
the attainment of an object, which may be the 
acquisition or communication of knowledge, the 
gratification of feeling, or the control over some 
circumstance ©r agency. To be accurate, we 
define ; to be systematic, we classify ; and towiden 
our knowledge, we have recourse to observation 
and inference. As, however, accuracy, system, and 
increase of knowledge are all interconnected, we 
are disposed to employ all these processes in r^ular 
succession to arrive at the desired result, And it 
is on this systematic employment of the different 
steps that the success or failure of an undertaking 
generally depends. Thus, the mere isolated 
correctness of the logical processes explained 
in the preceding Books is not of much 
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consequence; to be of real value, they must con* 
verge on a definite purpose and contribute to its 
realization. Hence, Method or systematic pro* 
cedure may be described as the crown of all 
logical operations, which, without it, can at most 
have a momentary or fragmentary value. And tlie 
difference between good and bad intelligence 
often lies more in the proper or improper use of 
Method than in the bare detached uses of the 
several logical operations. Descartes very well 
observes, “ The power of judging aright and of 
distinguishing Truth from Error, which i.s properly 
wiiat is called Good Sense or Reason, is by nature 
equal in all men ; and the diversity of our 
opinions, consequently, does not arise from some 
being endowed with a larger share of Reason than 
others, but solely from this, that we conduct our 
thoughts along different ways and do not hx-our 
attention on the same objects. For to be possessed 
of a vigorous mind is not enough ; the prime 
requisite is rightly to apply it The greatest 
minds, as they are capable of the highest excell¬ 
encies, are open likewise to the greatest aberra¬ 
tions ; and those who travel very slowly may yet 
make far greater progress, provided they keep 
always to the straight road, than those who, while 
they run, forsake it.” (Discourse ok Method, Veitch’s 
translation, pp. 3—4.) 

§ 2. Preliminarf Conditions of Method. 

Method, as Kant says, is “ procedure /o 

principles." (Critique op Pure Reason, Meiklejohn’s 
translation, p. 516.) We keep steadily before our 
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mind some end to be attained and regulate 
our steps by such principles as arc conducive 
to its realization. We have thus to observe 
with care certain facts and circumstances and 
to find out the laws which govern them, in 
order that we miiy systematically use the 
appropriate means for arriving at the desired 
result. “ Although in every question,” observe the 
mthors of The Port-Roj'al Lo^'c, “there^ is some¬ 
thing unknown, otherwise there would be nothing 
to seek, it is, nevertheless, necessary that even 
that which is unknown should be marked out 
and designated by certain conditions which may 
determine us to seek one thing rather than 
another, and, which may enable us to judge, 
when we have found it, that it is the thing of which 
we were in search." (Baynes’ translation, pp. 310- 
311.) As the ultimate end of knowledge is the 
correspondence of ideas with facts, every sound 
method must estimate these aright that it may not 
terminate in fiction ; in order that a superstructure 
may be stable, its foundation must be secure. 
Whether we proceed from facts to principles or 
from principles to facts, a correct estimate of facts 
is always essential to the validity of the result. But, 
though careful observation plays a prominent part 
in all sound method, yet other conditions are also 
necessary to render it efficacious. The chief 

preliminary conditions of sound method may 

* 

briefly be indicated thus :— 

(I) Correct Observation. We should carefully 
and accurately study the facts connected with the 
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inquiry in hand. In such study we should be 
guidei by the following considerations :— 

(ai Direct apprehension or testimony should 
always be preferred to indirect. The great danger 
of observation is the confusion of perception with 
inference : in many cases we mistake a conclusion 
for a percept. We imagine, for example, that we 
directly know by sight the distance, solidity, or 
weight of an object, when really it is inferred from 
certain signs. And we have already seen that the 
value of testimony diminishes as it passes from one 
person to another. Chap. XXI, §0.) Once D 

aid to £ (so the story goes) that X had vomited 
three black crows. £ asked D whether he had seer, 
it. D replied, he had learnt it from C, who in his 
turn said that he had not .seen it himself but had 


s 


vbbA 

(«} dirwt 
■ppehettioa 
or tutimooy, 


learnt from B that X had vomited two (and not 
three) black crows: and in this way the report was 
finally traced to an eye-witness, who simply said 
that X had vomited something black—as black as 
a crow. Such is often the value of indirect testi¬ 
mony ; and hence it is generally inadmissible in 
courts of law. We should, therefore, always try to 
derive our knowledge from direct observation or 
testimony, whenever possible* 

{b) We should study with an unprejudiced (S)ab*eoceof 
mind, for bias often colours an object observed. 

We are often disposed to construe objects accord- 


* WheQ we are eoDdtrained to depend on indirect testimony (as in 
the ease of historical or biogfraphtca) incidents or astronomical obser- 
vation)» we should determine iU ?alae by reference to the authenti¬ 
city of the record, the character of the reporter, and the consistency 
of the report with other facts proved iodepeodently to be true. 
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ing to our views. Men think that their experi* 
ences determine their ideas ; but their ideas have 
often a reflex effect on their experience. Thus, 
friends are led by affection to under-estimate, 
while opponents are led by ill-will to over-estimate 
the fault of a person. Faddists are similarly dis¬ 
posed to construe facts in the light of their fads. 

(c) Observation should be duly regulated, so as 
to include within its compass only the relevant 
facts, or facts bearing on the subject in hand, and 
not to cover indiscriminately any and all facts. In. 
fact, the difference between observation and percep¬ 
tion is that, while the one is regulated, the other 
is casual: observation is but well-regulated percep¬ 
tion. As observation is thus under the control or 
guidance of a leading idea or principle, the facts 
observed must always be determined by it. Thus, 
while the zoologist may bring apes and men within 
the compass of his study, by reason of their simi¬ 
larity in respect of organic structure, the moralist 
is led to exclude the former from his province as 
devoid of any moral significance. The relevancy 
or irrelevancy ®f a topic in every case must, there¬ 
fore, be determined by our end in view and the 
sphere of our inquiry. It may be mentioned in 
this connection that observation may assume 
either of two forms, according as its objects con¬ 
stitute the facts of the internal world of Mind or of 
the external world of Nature and Society. Intro¬ 
spection in the one case and Sense-perception in the 
other are the means employed to gather facts by 
direct observation. And, if Introspection prevails 
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in the mental and moral sciences, Sense-perception 
preponderates in the sciences of Nature. 

(2) Analysis and Synthesis. Mere observation 
of facts» presented to the mind, is not adequate, 
however, for the purposes of a science. Most of 
the facts known in adult life are of a complex 
character. Adequately to explain them, there¬ 
fore, we must break them up into their constituent 
elements and discover the laws of their combina¬ 
tion, It is thus necessary to have recourse to the 
two methods of Analysis and Synthesis. Analysis 
implies the separation of elements which are found 
together in a concrete object or experience, while 
Synthesis means the combination of elements for 
the reconstruction of such a product. Synthesis 
is not *‘ihe unabstracted concrete^* : it is **com- 
bining after analysing; it is using the results of 
analysis with a view to construction/* (Bain, f.ogic, 
Part 11 , p 39;.) 

Analysis and synthesis assume two distinct 
forms owing to a difference in the materials on 
which they are employed. Physical or chemical 
analysis implies the actual separation of elements 
which go to c institute a compound, while logical 
or psychological analysis implies the ideal separation 
of elements entering into a complex fact or notion, 
Similarly, physical or chemical synthesis is the 
actual composition of elements for the production 
of a desired compound, while logical or psycholog¬ 
ical synthesis is the ideal reconstruction of a com¬ 
plex notion out of the elements discovered by 
prior analysts. Synthesis in either case supple- 
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merits analysis to verify its results: the correctness 
and adequacy of analysis are proved by the sub¬ 
sequent synthetic reconstruction of the complex 
fact out of the elements and according to the laws 
already discovered by analysis. 

(3) Definition and Classification. As the result 
of a careful estimate of facts and their ifue analysis, 
we must correctly define and classify them, to avoid 
future mistake or confusion. We have already 
indicated in the preceding Book, the importance of 
these processes in every scientific investigatibn. 

{4) Use of Inductive and Deductive Inference, 
To understand things aright, it is not sufficient 
that we should merely observe, analyse, classify, 
and define them ; it is further necessary that we 
should discover the laws which govern them. To 
understand a fact is to assimilate it and to discover 
causal links which bring all similar facts together. 

(Vide Chap. XXIV, § 2.) Thus, the principles of in¬ 
duction and deduction must be employed on appro¬ 
priate materials to arrive at correct generalizations 
and deductions from them. All the experimental 
methods, with the connected processes of elimina¬ 
tion, hypothesis, and verification should, therefore, 
be used to elucidate physical and psychological facts. 

(5) Comprehensiveness. Our treatment of a sub¬ 
ject should be comprehensive and full and not 
incomplete and imperfect. Every science must 
take an exhaustive survey of all the facts coming 
within its province or their representative instances 
and try to explain them, not merely in Isolation, 
but in their mutual connection and bearing. As 
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Descartes says, "We should divide each of the 
difficulties under exari;iination into as many parts 
as possible and as might be necessary for its 
adequate solution ; and in every case we should 
make examinations so complete, and reviews so 
general that we might be assured that nothing was 
omitted.” [Discourst on Method) 

The above conditions indicate merely the steps 
we should take to ensure the correctness and ade¬ 
quacy of Ae materials which constitute the subject- 
matter of an inquiry. How to arrange these mate¬ 
rials, either for discovery or for instruction, falls 
within Method proper, which we shall consider in 
the next chapter. 

13 . Eaowledge Fit for Methodical 
Treatment. Knowledge is fit for methodical 
treatment when it is clear, distinct, and exact If 
our ideas be vague and inaccurate, then they 
generally overlap, thereby preventing system and 
begetting confu.sion. Methodical treatment is 
aided when the following marks are found in 
knowledge •— 

(1) Clearness. Knowledge* is said to be clear 
when its object as a whole can be di.stinguisbed 
from other wholes. Thus, we may be said to 
have a clear knowledge of the horse when we 
can distinguish it from other animals, such as the 
ass, cow, and buffalo. Absence of clearness means 
obscurity and vagueness. 

(2) Distinctness. Knowledge is called distinct 
when the several parts or qualities of its object are 
definitely known. Thus, a good painter or sculp- 
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tor may be slid to have not merely a clear but also 
a distinct knowledge of the objects with which he 
deals. Common knowledge, for example, of the 
horse may be clear, though not distinct. Indis¬ 
tinctness, no doubt, often leads to obscurity as well. 

(3) Accuracy. Knowledge is accurate when 
it exactly corresponds to facts. Clearness and dis¬ 
tinctness generally secure accuracy ; but we may 

have vivid ideas of the parts as well as of the 

% 

whole, though they may not quite agree with facts. 
We may have a rough idea of the whole and an 
inadequate idea of the parts ; and thus our knowl¬ 
edge may not be accurate. To be accurate, it must 
be adequate and consistent. When our knowledge 
exceeds its proper limits, then also it becomes inac¬ 
curate, as when foreign elements are incorporated 
into an iMea. It may be men'ioned in this connec¬ 
tion that the accuracy of knowledge is preserved 
only so Jong as symbolical knowledge can be con¬ 
verted into intuitive. When such a possibility ceases, 
knowledge is again likely to become inaccurate and 
vague. (Vide Chap. I, § 3 and Chap. XXVII, | 1.) 

§ 4. SzercUeB. 

1. Point oQl (he importance of Method in ordinary and 
scientific inquiries. 

2. What are the preliminary conditions of sound 
Method ? Are they essential to every inquiry ? 

3. Di&tingu'sh between Perception and Observatioai 
Indicate the forms and conditions of correct Observation. 

4. Distioguisb between Physical and Logical Analysis. 
How is Synthesis related to Analysis ? 

j Determine the features which render knowledge fit for 
methodical treatment. 
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§ 1- Ddflaition of Slethod. Metlnd prop¬ 
er consists in so adjusting the parts of an inquiry 
or discourse as to render the whole easily intelli¬ 
gible. Method, accordingly, implies a multiplicity 
of pirts sy.stematically arranged for a definite pur¬ 
pose, which may be either the acquisition or the 
commu'iication of knowledge. It involves refer¬ 
ence to an end (which is either discovery or instruc¬ 
tion) and a guiding sense of what is needed to pro¬ 
mote that end. This guiding sen.se is determined 
by previous experience, indicating approximately 
the way in which we should proceed as well as the 
scops of investigation or treatment in any case. 
Having, Ihu*, before our mind the end to be 
achieved and the sphere of inquiry, we have to^dapt 
the different parts to one atiother in such a manner 
as to render our treatment at once clear and com¬ 
prehensive. Method has, accordingly, been defined 
by the Purt-Royahsls as “The art of disposing well 
a series of many thoughts, either for discovering 
truth when wc are ignorant of it, or for proving it 
to others when it is already known.” (Baynes’ 
translation, pp, 308—309.} The esseiice of Method 
lies in so arranging our reasonings on any .subject 
as to produce their combined effect on the mind 
eager for knowledge. 
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Of parts for the production of a desired 
dkct, the chief queition connected with its use 
IS, How to arrange the part^ in order to attain (he 
end ? It is generally said that we should treat of 
things in their ‘‘natural order’* to make them 
easily intelligible. Hut the natuial order may 
be (0 physical, (2) psychological, or ^3) logical 
order, (i) We may, for 'example, explain the 
character of crystals hy indicaling the mode 
of their formation . or (2) we miy commence 
our inquiry with the crystals as formed and 
then tiy to di^covci by analysis and abstraction 
tlic general conditions whicli determine their 
structure. And (3) in citlier case we are to 
arrange our thoughts 111 such a wiy that the 
comparatively simple and indepmdent may pre* 
cede what is relatively complex and dependent 
On a closer examination we find that the first or 
physical order 5 s p >ssihle only when we have a 
piior knowledge of the elements and laws which 
combine to produce the phenomenon under investi¬ 
gation. This may be called the synthetical 
melliod, proceeding fiom principles to fids, The 
seconder psychological order is the method of 
analysis in which we pioccid from tacts to prin¬ 
ciples. In one, we tiy to trace the way in 
which Natuie works from elements to a complex 
product ; while in the other, we try to discover 
the mode of her operation hy starting with the 
product as supplied to the mind. Analysis and 
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Synthesis, thra, are the two principal methods 
employed to explain the constitution and genesis 
of Ihinga The third or logical order also 
resolves itself into either of these two methods, 
according as our reasonings proceed from facts to 
principles or from principles to facts, as they 
are essentially inductive or deductive. The two 
fundamental methods, therefore, which regulate 
every inquiry and exposition are Analysis and 
Syntbesisf Let us coflsider them a little fully in a 
separate section. 

§ 8. Analytical and Synthetical Fro* 

oedure. The general [)rinciple of method to be 
observed in all inquiry is that we .should proceed 
from the simple to the complex, from the familiar 
to the obscure. As, however, simplicity or famiU 
iarity varies with individuals, the methods etn* 
ployed by them necessarily vary. To a child or 
beginner, the individual is more familiar than the 
general, the concrete more familiar than the 
abstract. And, in a certain sense, the individual 
or concrete is also simple to liim —simple psycho¬ 
logically, I hough not lexically. In the history of 
mental development we find that concrete things 
are known earlier than their abstract qualities or 
relation^ individuals before the classes to which 
they belong. Thus, generally, the method of 
discovery is the method of analysis. But, 
with the increase ol knowledge, we become 
familiar with the elements and laws which 
enter into the composition of concrete and 
individual things. We thus learn to retrace our 
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steps backwards, from the elements and laws to 
their complex products. This is the synthetical 
method. To discover, therefore, the way in which 
Nature works, we must previously pass through 
the way which reveals hsr procedure. The synthet¬ 
ical method, therefore, properly presupposes the 
analytical. But, situated as we are in society, we 
are often saved the trouble of personal investigation 
owing to the instruction we receive from others. 
Hence, a learner may acquit^ knowledge synthet¬ 
ically without prior analysis. He has then only to 
accept the general principles enunciated by his 
instructor and to follow his exposition synthetically, 
Thus, though primarily synthesis presupposes 
analysis, yet, situated as we are, we can often 
pursue the two metliods independently of each 
other. 

The following points in this connection de¬ 
serve special notice :— 

(1) The Analytical Method regulates, as we 
have seen, our inductive investigations ; while the 
Synthetical Method, our deductive inferences. In 
the one case we start with concrete cases and 
then try to d'seover the conditions and principles 
by analysis ; wiiile irt the other, we synthetically 
connect principles with cases to see the conclusion 
justified by’ botli of them. 

(2) The Analytical Method, as explained above, 
is generally the Method of Discovery, while the 
Synthetical Method is the Method of Exposition. 
Thus, we come to know principles and characteris¬ 
tics governing classes, by Inductive Inferences, 
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Definitions, and Classifications, which involve the 
Analytical Method, while we explain and illustrate 
such principles and characteristics by Deductive 
Inferences, Definitions, and Divisions, involving 
the Synthetical Method. 

(3) The Analytical Method is suitable for 
children, who are familiar with concrete things ; 
while the Synthetical Method is adapled to the 
requirements of adults, who are more or less familiar 
with genfral truths, The object-lessons of infancy, 
which constitute so prominent a part in the kinder¬ 
garten system of education, involve an appeal to 
observation, abstraction, and analysis, which more 
effectively secure accuracy, distinctness, and clear¬ 
ness of knowledge tlian can possibly be attained 
by a mere synthetic exposition from principles. It 
should, however, be borne in mind here that the 
analytic method employed for in'truction is not 
exactly the same as is employed for original 
research. Though, in both the cases, the procedure 
is from facts to principles, yet in the ca-c of 
instruction, the course is more straight, regular, 
and easy than in the other case. In original 
investigations, the materials are not so systemati¬ 
cally arranged, mr is the analytic procedure so 
direct and short as in exposition, in which only the 
appropriate materials and lines are chosen by the 
instructor as furnished by his previous knowledge. 

(4) The analytical and synthetical methods, 
though distinct, are at times employed together 
to establish a position beyond dispute : one of 
these methods is then used to verify the results 
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arrived at by the other. As the best conclusive 
evidence is reached when a point is proved both- 
deductively and inductively, so the full force of 
logical method is illustrated when analysis and 
synthesis supplement each other. 

§ 4 - The Rules of Method. The general 
conditions of all methods are that we should 
proceed systematically and by easy transitions 
from the simple to the complex .and that the 
connection between any two steps should, as a 
rule, be furnished by causal connection or logical 
sequence. In the absence of causal or logical 
succession, we should have recourse to the 
psychological order as determined by the laws 
of association. When steps are arranged in this 
way, there will be an easy flow of ideas, readily 
grasped and combined in a system. But, besides 
these general conditions, we may mention some 
special rules applicable to the two Methods 
separately. 

(I) Rules for the Analytical Method 

(1) We should observe carefully the facts to be 
explained with an unprejudiced mind. 

(2) We should distinguish the facts from other 
analogous facts and thus demarcate the exact 
sphere of our inquiry. 

(3) We should exhaustively consider the differ¬ 
ent parts, elements, or aspects of the facts to be 
explained. 

(4) We should ascertain the laws governing 
these parts, elements, or aspects as well as the laws 
governing their relations. 
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(5) We should try to trace these laws to higher 
laws, so that the laws governing the features, ele¬ 
ments, and relations may be considered as deriva¬ 
tive and certain. {Vide C.hap. XXIII, § 3 and §4.) 

(6) We should consider the facts and their 
parts or elements in their natural order proceeding 
from tlie less to the more general. 

(7) We should take a comprehensive survey 
of the sphere of our inquiry in order to be sure 
that noting is left out which is calculated to 
throw light on it. 

( 11 } Rules for the Synthetical Method. These 

rules are thus laid down by the authors of TAr Synthetical 
_ _ , j Method. 

Port-Royal Logic 

"Two Rules touching Definitions. 

1. Not to leave any terms at all obscure or 
equivocal, without defining them. 

2. Tn employ in definitions only terms per¬ 
fectly well known, or already explained. 

Two Rules for Axioms. 

3 To demand as axioms only things perfectly 
evident. 

4. To receive as evident that which requires 
only a slight attention to the lecognition of its 
truth. 

“Tivo Rules for Demonstrations. 

5. To prove all propositions which are at all 
obscure by employing in their proof only the defi¬ 
nitions which have preceded, or axinms which 
have been granted, or propositions which have 
been already demonstrated. 
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6. Always to avoid the equivocation of terms 
by substituting mentally the definitions which re¬ 
strict and explain their meaning. 

^‘Two Rules for Method. 

7. To treat of tilings, as far as possible, in 
their natural order, by commencing with the 
most general and simple, and explaining every 
thing which belongs to the nature of the genus 
before passing to its particular species. 

8. To divide, as far as possible, every genus 
into all its species, every whole into all its parts, 
and every difficulty into ail its cases.” (Baynes’ 
translation, pp. 346—347.) 

^ 5 Exerciflea. 

1. Define Method and explain its precise character and 
scope. 

2. What is the natural order of inquiry or exposition ? 
Is it the same always ? 

3. What are the genrral rules of Method? How does 
the Method of Discovery diflfer from that of Exposition ? 

4. State and explain the rules of the Analytical and the 
Synthetical Method respectively. 

5 Point out the proper uses of the Analytical and the 
Synthetical Method. Is there any difference between the 
Analytic Method as employed fur instruction and that em* 
ployed for discovery ? 

6. Indicate any difference In the uses of Induct've and 
Deductive Definitions and Classifications. 



BOOK VI. 

FALLACIES. 

CHAPTER XXX, 
Classification of Fallacies. 

I 1 . Fallacy Defioed. The term Fallacy 
(Latin fa^lacia, deceit, from/a/hx, deceitful, decep¬ 
tive) etymologically implies what is calculated to 
deceive or mislead us by a show oftruth or correct¬ 
ness, And as, strictly s{)eaking, errors are always 
conneclecl with inferences Chap. 1 , § i and 
§ 9), Fallacy properly implies an unsound mode of 
argument which professes I0 be decisive of the 
question in hand, without really being so. But, 
like many other terms, it is often used in a vague 
and wide sense to cover other errors as well, We 
find, accordingly, that the term is used in at least 
three different senses 

(1) In the proper sense, a Fallacy implies, as 
mentioned just now, an incorrect inference which 
appears satisfactorily to establish a conclusion, 
without really doing so. Fallacies, in this sen.se, 
indicate all errors which arise from the improper 
use of the rules of inference, deductive, inductive, 
or analogical. 

(2) In a wider sense, a Fallacy is an error 
arising from the violation of any logical rule, 
whether pertaining to inference or not. It thus 
stands for an error of Definition, Division, Classi¬ 
fication, Naming, or Inference. 
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(3) In the widest sense, a Fallacy signifies 
any error whatever, whether due to faulty percep¬ 
tion, memory, imagination, conception, or the im¬ 
proper use of the logical principles. In this sense, 
we commit a fallacy when we mistake a post for a 
man, refer an event to a wrong date, define or 
divide terms incorrectly or draw unjustihable 
inferences. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the terms 'Paralogism' and 'Sophism,' though 
implying fallacious reasoning, have special conno¬ 
tations of their own. Paralogism (Gr.//TM, beyond, 
and hgismos, reasoning) indicates a reasoning 
which transgresses a formal rule of inference and 
often deceives the reasoner himself. It is usually 
illustrated when we overlook the rules of deduction 
or demonstration an<l are guilty of glaring mis¬ 
takes by losing sight of evident principles of con¬ 
sistency. Thus, ill simply converting an A propo¬ 
sition, committing a fallacy of illidt process in 
syllogistic reasoning, or in supposing that the law 
of causation, which is the ground of all induction, 
is itself an inductive generalization, we are guilty 
of paralogisms or evident self-contradictions. 
Sophism (from Gr. sopkisma, a clever or cunning 
contrivance) is taken to be a specious argument 
which is calculated to mislead or entrap others. As 
an intentionally deceptive syllogism, it is opposed 
to paralogism which, as we have said, deceives the 
reasoner himself. ‘‘Sophism*’, says Taylor, "is not 
usually applied to mere errors in reasoning; but 
only to those erroneous reasonings of the fallacy of 
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-which the person who maintains them is, in some 
degree, conscious; and which he endeavours to 
conceal from examination by subtlety, and by 
some ambiguity or other unfairness in the use of 
words.” {Elements of Thought.) As, however, 
Logic is not concerned with tlie intention or sub¬ 
jective factor in any case, which comes within the 
province of Ethics and Psychology, we shall speak 
only of Fallacies, instead of Paralogisms and 
Sophisms. {Vide Chap. IIIJ 2.) 

§ 2 . Treatment of Fallacies. A separate 
treatment of Fallacies is considered objectionable 
by certain writers on two principal grounds(i) 
It is urged that, when we have read the logic:»l 
rules and principles, we are expected to know also 
the errors which arise from their violation. In 
Grammar, for exampl'*, we never separately study 
the rules and their violations. No separate chapter 
is devoted to the enumeration or exposition of the 
different grammatical errors. Hence, it is said 
that a separate treatment of Fallacies is itself 
fallacious. (2) It is not possible for us to divine or 
collect all the possible errors which arise from the 
transgression of the different rules of inference, 
and far less the numerous errors which arise 
from the violation of all the logical rules. It is, 
therefore, deemed more reasonable simply to ex¬ 
plain and illustrate the different logical processes 
and their violations, Instead of attempting to system¬ 
atize the inexhaustible number of logical errors. 

It is urged also that practice can never justify 
an unreasonable procedure. To Aristotle and his 
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followers, a separate treatment of fallacies might 
have been necessary, for their Logic was only 
formal and so could not possibly explain and illus* 
trate, under appropriate rules, all the different 
kinds of fallacies revealed in concrete experience. 
Their alternatives were either to be incomplete or 
inconsistent ; and they preferred inconsistency to 
incompleteness. A separate discussion of fallacies 
was thus necessary to them to explain the charac¬ 
ter of materia) fallacies. But, now, that we have 
an adequate treatment of all the logical principles— 
deductive and inductive—it is altogether unscienti¬ 
fic, if not us!.les«, to consider in a distinct ci)apter 
tne different kinds of fallacies. 

Though, it must be admitted, there is some 
truth in the above remarks, yet the following 
reasons may be advanced in favour of the tradi¬ 
tional practice of giving fallacies a separate place 
in the treatment of logical doctrine :— 

(1) By considering the prominent fallacies 
together, we may liave before our mind’s eye the 
snares to be avoided for the attainment of truth. 
The different fallacies when systematically 
arranged and labelled or named become convenient 
heads of reference and serve as warning-posts to 
guide the unwary disputant 

(2) Even when we have read the logical rules 
and their violations in their proper places, a sepa¬ 
rate consideration of the errors to which we are 
liable has the effect of impressing on our minds 
the nectssityof caution to be exercised in the 
pursuit of truth. A collective study of fallacies 
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awakens in us more forcibly the necessity of a 
scrupulous examination of materials and steps 
which go to prove a position. 

(3) Above all, a systematic treatment of falla¬ 
cies has a scientific value as helping the discovery 
of the general sources of error. When the main¬ 
springs of the fallacies are thus discovered, we may 
try to choke them up or diminish their force, there¬ 
by securing the correctness of thought more effec- 
tually than can possibly be done by mere piece¬ 
meal attention to the several fallacies. 

§ 8. ClasBificstion of FallacieB. There 
are two main reasons which render a satisfactory 
classification of fallacies difficult. (l) There is 
scarcely any limit to the aberrations of our intelli¬ 
gence ; and so the number and form of fallacies 
seem to be inexhaustible : ‘‘There is," says De Mor¬ 
gan, “no such thing as a classification of the ways 
in which we may arrive at an error ; it is much to 
be doubted whetlier there ever om be.” {Formal 
Logic, p. 237.) 

(2) As fallacies are generally covert violations 
of logical rules, it is often doubtful whether a par¬ 
ticular fallacy comes under this or that head. As 
Whately observes, “From the elliptical form in 
which all reasoning is usually expressed, and the 
peculiarly involved and oblique form in which 
Fallacy is for the most part conveyed, it must of 
course be often a matter of doubt, or rather, of arbi¬ 
trary choice, not only to which genus each kind of 
fallacy should be referred, but even to which kind 
to refer any one individual Fallacy. For, since, 
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in any argument one premiss is usually suppressed, 
it frequently happens, in the case of a Fallacy, 
that the hearers are left to the alternative of sup¬ 
plying tiihtr a premiss which is not true, or else, 
one which does not prove X'nt conclusion. E.g. If 
a man expatiates on the distress of the country, 
and thence ai^ues that the government is tyrannic¬ 
al, we must suppose him to assume either that 
“every distressed country Is under a tyranny," 
which is a manifest falsehood, or, merely that "every 
country under a tyranny is distressed" which, how¬ 
ever true, proves nothing, the middle-term being 
undistributed.” (Logic, Let us, how¬ 

ever, try to give a systematic account of Fallacies 
by reference to tlieir prevailing fonns and appro¬ 
priate names as generally recognised by logicians. 

Table of The following general scheme indicates the promi- 
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I.et US now proceed to examine the various 
classes of Fallacies indicating their different forms 
or varieties. 

§ 4. Formal Inferential Fallacies. These 
fallacies are such as can be easily detected from 
the mere form of an argument, without any neces¬ 
sary reference to the import of the terms employed. 
When we are fanailiar with the rules of the dis¬ 
tribution of terms and the conditions of deductive 
reasoning* (mediate and immediate), we can easily 
detect such fallacies. As we have already considered 
these fallacies in detail in Division III of Book II, 
we shall refer here to some prominent forms alone. 

1. Immediate loference. 

t 

(a) Simple conversion of A or conversion of 0 . 
For example (i) All horses are quadrupeds; 

All quadrupeds are horses. 

(2) Some men are not graduates; 

.'. Some graduates are not men. 

( Vide Chap. X, § 2.) 

{b) In Obversion or Contraposition^ when the 
contrary is substituted for the contradictory, the 
contradictory of the subject is taken instead of 
that of the predicate, the quality is not changed, 
or the rule for the distribution of term.s is violated. 
For example:— 

([) All wise men are cautious; 

.'. All fooli.sh men are careles-s. 

(2) All discontented men are unhappy; 

No contented men are unhappy. 

(3) No men are perfect; 

All imperfect beings are men. 
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(4) Some mangoes are not sweet; 

Some not-sweet things are not mangoes. 

(5) Some animals are bipeds ; 

.% Some non-bipeds are animals. 

( Vide Chap. X, § 3 and § 4.) 

(<r) In Inversion, when any universal conclu¬ 
sion is drawn or I and O are inverted. 

For example :— 

(1) Ail intemperate men are weak ; 

No temperate men are weak. 

(2) No imperfect beings are happy ; 

All perfect beings are happy. 

(3) Some agreeable thiitgs are desirable ; 

, Some disagreeable things are not desirable. 

(Vide Chap. X, § 5.) 

(d) In Opposition, when from the falsity of 
a universal proposition tlie truth of its contrary 
is inferred, or from the truth of a particular 
proposition the falsity of its sub-contrary is 
inferred. 

For example :— 

(i) All diligent men are prosperous (Jalse ) ; 

No diligent men are prosperous (true). 

{2) Some days are clear (true) ; 

Some days are not clear (false). 

( Vide Chap. X, § 6.) 

(e) In Subalternation, when from the falsity 
of a universal proposition, the falsity of its sub¬ 
alternate is inferred ; or from the truth of a parti¬ 
cular proposition the truth of its subalternant is 
inferred. 
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For example :—(i) All balls are red {false); 

Some balls are red 
(2) Some men are honest (frue); 

All men are honest (true). 

(Vide Chap. X, § 7.) 

(/) In Modal Consequence when from the falsity 
of greater certainty the falsity of less certainty is 
inferred or from the truth of less certainty the truth 
of greater certainty is inferred. 

For example - 

(1) The business is lucrative (false) ; 

The business may be lucrative (false), 

(2) John may be present at the meeting (true) ; 

John is present at the meeting (true). 

( Vide Chap. X. § 9.) 

S. Mediate iDfereoee. 

The sylloi’islic fallacies due to the violation of 
the rules of pure and mixed syllogisms come under 
this head. The following may be taken as 
examples * 

(a) All horses are quadrupeds ; and all tables 
are heavy. (Fallacy of Four Terms.) 

(^) The prize-winners alone will be admitted to 
the entertainment; and John is a prize-winner. 

When reduced to the logical form the argument 
stands thus ;— 

All persons to be admitted to the entertainment 
are prize-winners ; and John is a prize-winner. 

(Fallacy of Undistributed Middle.) 

(r) All cows are quadrupeds ; 

But goats are not cows : 

Goats are not quadrupeds. (Illicit Major^ 
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(d} No men are perfect ; 

All men are animals : 

/. No animals are perfect. [Illicit Minor.) 

[e) No men are quadrupeds, and 

No quadrupeds are wise. [Two Ne^ativtsi) 

But we should not hastily pronounce such an 
argument fallacious, without carefully examining 
whether a formal modification of the premises 
justifies any conclusion. The following premises, 
for example, justify a conclusion, when they are 
suitably modified :—No perfect beings are finite, and 

No imperfect beings are happy. 
The first premise when converted becomes— 

No finite beings are i>erfect...(l) 

The obverse of (i) is— 

All finite beings are imperfect...(2) 

By making (2) as the minor and the other given 
premise as the major, we get the following syllogism 
in Celarent —No imperfect beings are happy j 

All finite beings are imperfect : 

No finite beings are happy. 

Or the given argument may be reduced to the 
following form :— 

By converting the second original premise we get 

No happy beings are imperfect...(l) 
By obverting (i) we obtain 

All happy beings are perfect.(2| 

By combining this with the other given premise we 
' get the following syllogism in Celarent -No perfect 
beings are finite ; All happy beings are perfect : 
A ,No happy beings are finite. 

' (rt^Chap. Xlir, 8 7.) 
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(/) All created beings are not rational, and 
Some rational beings are wise. 

When reduced to the logical form, the argument 
stands thus 

Some created beings are not rational, and 
Some rational beings are wise. 

{Fallacy oj Two Particular Premistil) 
\ 5 . SemMogioal Fallacies. The Semi- 
logical FaJIacies are the errors of inference which 
arise from the ambiguity of language. They are 
not quite formal fallacies, as the errors cannot be 
detected from the mere form of an argument. An 
examination of the meanings of the terms reveals 
the different senses in which they are used ; and 
this enables us to detect that the first and funda¬ 
mental rule of syllogism is violated. {Vide Chap. 
XI, § 9.) Thus, Semi-logical Fallacies are ulti¬ 
mately fallacies of four terms. And, though we 
find that the middle term in such cases is often 
used ambiguously, yet fallacies of ambiguous 
extreme arc not rare. Jests and puns owe their 
existence chiefly to this class of fallacies. We 
shall consider under this head six principal types 
which illustrate the chief forms of ambiguity. 
They are the Fallacies of (It Equivocation, (II) 
Division and Composition, (III) Accident, (IV) 
Figure of Speech, (V) Amphibology, and (VI) 
Accent. Let us consider these one by one. 

(!) Fallacy of EqaiTooatlon. Equivocation (Lat., 
aquuSy equal, and vox, vocis, the voice) implies 
that the same term (voice or sound) is used in 
different senses, giving rise to a fallacy of ambi- 
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guity. It assumes two formsaccordingas the middle 
term or an extreme is used ambiguously. Thus, we 
have either (i) the fallacy of ambiguous middle or (2) 
the fallacy of ambiguous extreme (major or minor); 
The following may be taken as examples :— 

(1) Ambiguous Middle. 

(d) Sound travels i,ioo ft. per second ; 

His knowledge of mathematics is sound : 
His knowledge of mathematics travels 

r,ioo ft. per se'cond. 

% All Masters of Arts are learned men ; 

My cunning critic is, indeed, a master 

of art: 

.'. My cunning critic is a learned man. 

(2) Ambiguous Extreme. 

{a) “No courageous creature flies ; 

The eagle is a courageous creature : 

The eagle does not fly." {A mbiguous Major. 

Or 

Light is essential to guide our step.s; 

Lead is not essential to guide our steps : 
Lead is not light, i.e.^ it is heavy. 

{Ambiguous Major) 
(^) "No human being is made of paper } 

All pages are human beings : 

No pages are made of paper." 

{Ambiguous Minor) 
Or 

1 

Infantry is not a part of our body ; 

Foot is infantry: 

Foot is not a part of our body. 

{Ambiguous Minor) 
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(II) FalUeiti of Diriiioa and CompoiUioB. 
These fallacies are closely connected with the 
preceding. They consist in using a term ambig¬ 
uously with regard to its denotation. We 
know that every term occurs twice in a syllo¬ 
gism. [r/aiChap. XI, §2.] (ij If we proceed 
from the collective to the distributive use of 
a term, we find the Fallacy of Division illus¬ 
trated ; (2) while the converse case of proceeding 
from the* distributive to the collective use of 
a term tht Fallacy of Composition. In 

the former, we divide (Lat dt for dis, asunder, 
and vid, to cut or separate) or separate what 
was previouily taken collectively; while in the 
latter, we compose (Lat, com, with, and pono, 
to place), combine, or put together what were 
taken distributiveiy before. The following may 
be taken as illustrations :— 

(l) Fallacy 0/Dwtsion : 

(a) All the trees in the park make a thick 

shade; 

This is a tree in the park : 

This tree makes a thick shade. 

(^) All the angles of a triangle are equal to 

two right angles ; 

ABC is an angle of a triangle : 

.*. ABC is equal to two right angles. 

{2) Fallacy of Composition : 

{a) Three and four are odd and even ; 

Sevei^ is three and four : 

Seven is odd and even. 
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{b) This bo3f, this chair, this table, this shelf, 
this bed-stead can be carried on the head ; 
The furniture of the room consists of this 
box, this chair, this table, this shelf, 
and this bed-stead : 

/. The furniture of this room can be carried 
on the head. 

(c) "Is it possible for a man who is walking 
not to walk ?” "Yes." 

"Then it is possible for a man to walk 
without walking.” 

In the above illustrations, we pass, in the one 
case [vis. (i)], from the collective to the distributive 
use of the middle term, while in the other [ws., (2)], 
from its distributive to its collective use. Sometimes 
a fallacy of this kind is illustrated in connection with 
the extremes. Take the following example : 

Seven is one number ; 

Three and four are seven : 

Three and four are one number. 

Here we pass from the collective to the distrib¬ 
utive use of the minor term ; and so it illustrates 
the fallacy of Division. 

We should lemember in this connection that, 
simple as these fallacies seem, they are often illus¬ 
trated in the concrete affairs of life. A spend¬ 
thrift, for example, may think that because he can 
afford to buy this, that, or the other thing, therefore, 
he can as well afford to buy all these things ; while 
a miserly man may deny himself the ordinary 
pleasures, thinking that his money is not adequate 
to meet the necessities of his life. A good illustra- 
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tion of the fallacy of composition is found In 
the following argument of Mill, in which he tries 
to show that, because every man seeks his own 
happiness, therefore, he is disposed to seek also the 
happiness of the community : “No reason can be 
given why the general happiness is desirable, 
except that each person, so far as he believes it to 
be attainable, desires his own happiness : each 
person*s happiness is a good to that person, and 
the general happiness, therefore, a good to the 
aggregate of all persons." {Utilitarianism, p. 53.) 
We commit these fallacies also when, from the 
general character of a person, we infer that a partic¬ 
ular act of his must necessarily bear that stamp ; 
or, conversely, when from a few acts we hastily 
conclude that they are a sure index to a particular 
type of character. Because a man is generally 
correct in his speech, we cannot conclude that he 
is necessarily correct in a particular case ; much 
less can we conclude that because a person is cor¬ 
rect in a few cases, he must necessarily be so always, 
The following example illustrates how a combina¬ 
tion of tliese two fallacies may .sometimes lead to 
extravagant forms of reasoning :—‘Epimenides the 
Cretan says that “All the Cretans are liars” ; but 
Epimenides is himself a Cretan : therefore he is 
himself a liar. But if he be a liar, what he .says is 
untrue, and consequently the Cretans are vera¬ 
cious ; but Epimenides, is a Cretan, and therefore 
what he says is true ; hence the Cretans are liars, 
Epimenides is himself a liar, and what he says i$ 
untrue.’ Thus, we may go on alternately proving 
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that Epfmenides and the Cretans are truthful and 
untruthful. 

(IH) Fallacy of Actidont The fallacy of Ac¬ 
cident illustrates that form of ambiguity in which 
we confound the essential with the accidental use 
of a term. Thus, in this fallacy, we confound the 
general application of a term with its special use, 
or one special use with another. “The Middle 
Term,” as Wbately observes, “is used, in one Prem¬ 
iss to signify some thing considered'simply, in 
itself, and as to its es«ence; and in the other Prem¬ 
iss, so as to imply that its Accidents are taken 
into account with it.” p. 13 r.l An interest¬ 

ing example of this fallacy is given by Boccaccio :— 
“A servant who was roasting a crane for his master 
was prevailed upon bv his swe^t-hcart to cut off a 
leg for her to eat. When the bird came upon table 
at supper, the master desired to know what was 
become of the other leg. The man answered that 
cranes had never more than one leg. The master, 
very angry, but determined to strike his servant 
dumb before he punished him, took him next 
morning into the fields where they saw cranes 
standing each on one 1^ as cranes do when they 
are sleeping. The servant turned triumphantly to 
his master, on which the latter shouted, and the 
birds put down their other legs and flew away. 
“Ah, sir,” said the servant, “you did not shout to 
the crane at supper yesterday ; if you had done so, 
he would then have set down his other leg, as these 
here did ; but if, as they, he had flown away too, 
by that means you might have lost your supper.” 
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{Decameron, the Sixth Day, Novel IV.) The argu¬ 
ment of ihe servant evidently assumes that what 
a l^vi■^g crane can do, a dead crane can do as well. 

The Fallacy of Accident occurs in three different 
forms 

(1) When we argue from a general rule to a 
special case. For example, 

Water is liquid; 

Ice is wa'er: 

Ice is liquid. 

Here the middle term, ‘water,’ is used generally 
or without any condition in the major premise, but 
subject to a condition (vtr, congealed or frozen) in 
tlie minor. This is known as the fallacia a dicto 
simpliciter ad dictum secundum quid, i.e, the fallacy 
of arguing from a simple statement to a statement 
under a ceitain conditiou. This is often illustrated 
when we apply a proverb or common saying to a 
particular case, as when we suggest a conclusion by 
saying ‘what man has done man may do,’ or ‘a 
rolling stone gathers no moss.’ Here are other 
examples of this form of fallacy: (a) “Every man 
has a ri”ht to inculcate his own opinions ; there¬ 
fore a magistrate is justified in using his power to 
enforce liis own political views.” (<i) Books ate a 
source of knowledge and instruction ; a table of 
logarithms is a book r therefore, a table of loga¬ 
rithms is a source of knowledge and instruction. 

(2) The converse of the above case, r>., when 
we reason from a special case to a general rule. For 
example, 
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What is bought in the market is eaten ; 

Raw meat is bought in the market: 

Raw meat is eaten. 

Here the middle term, ‘what is bought in the 
market,' is used subject to a condition (such as, 
‘when cooked at home*) in the major premise, 
while without that condition in the minor. This 
is known as the fallacia a aicto secundum quid ad 
dictum simpliciler, i.e., the fallacy of arguing from 
a statement under a certain condition to a simple 
statement. Here is anotiier instance of this type : 

Nuisances arc punishable by law ; 

To have mosquitoes in a house is a nuisance ; 

To have mosquitoes in a house is punishable 

by law. 

(3) When we leason from one special case to 
another. For example. 

To indict pain on another is wrong : 

The surgeon in performing an operation 

inflicts pain on another: 

The surgeon does something wrong. 

Heie the middle term, ‘to inflict pain on another’, 
is used subject to one condition (w'j., maliciously) In 
the major premise, but subject to a different condi¬ 
tion (wj., with the intention of doing good to 
another) iii the minor. This form of the fallacy is 
often illustrated when we confound an unessential 
with an essentia! («) resemblance or [b) difference. 
For example— 

(a) To cal! you an animal is to speak truth ; 

To call youa donkey is to call you an animal; 

.•. To call you a donkey is to speak truth. 
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(i) “U Brutus different from Csesar ?” “Yes.” 

. “Is Caesar a man “Yes ” 

“Then Brutus is different from man.” 

(IV) Fallacy of Pipnr* of Speech This fallacy 
is illustrated when words derived from the same 
root, but having different meanings in tlie different 
part of speech or in their different forms, are con¬ 
founded with one another, or word.s similarly 
formed are supposed to have similar meanings. 
Thus, art, artist, artisan, and artful; project, 
projection, and projector; presume, presumption, 
and presumptuous; image, imaginary, and 
imagination; desire, desirou.s, and desirable ; 
apprehend, apprehension, and apprehensive do not 
always imply the same thing. As such conjugate 
words are called paronyms (Gr.^<rm, beside, near, 
and onoma, a name), the Fallacy of Figure of Speech 
is sometimes described as the Fallacy of Paroay- 
moQt Terms. Terms which are similar in form 
are supposed to be similar also in meaning. Tin’s 
fallacy, as Whately observes, is “built on the 
grammatical structure of language, from man’s 
usually taking for granted that paronymoiit [nr 
conjugalel words—r. e., those belonging to each 
other, as the substantive, ad jective, verb, etc., of the 
same root, have a precisely correspondent mean¬ 
ing ; which is by no means universally the case.” 
{Logic, p. 117.) As examples of this fallacy we 
may take the following 

(fl) “Projectors are unfit to be trusted ; 

This man has formed a project: 

He is unfit to be trusted.” 
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Here the bad sense associated with ‘projectors’ is 
not present in 'forming a project’ 

{P) Whatever a man walks he tramples on ; 

This man walks the whole day : 

He tramples on the whole day. 

Here an adverbial phrase is taken as equivalent to 
a noun object 

(c) Mill in his Utilitarianism argues thus 
“The only proof capable of being given that an 
object is visible, is that people actually see it. 
The only proof that a sound is audible, is that 
people hear it : and so of the other sources of our 
experience. In like manner, I apprehend, the sole 
evidence it is possible to produce that anything 
is desirable, is that people do actually desire it” 
(Pp. 52*53.) Surely,‘visible’, ‘audible,’ and ‘desira¬ 
ble,’ though similar in their formation, do not 
bear similar meanings. ‘Visible’ or 'audible'implies 
capable of being seen or heard ; but ‘desirable’ 
means what ou^ht to be desired. A robber, for 
example, desires another’s property ; but this can 
never be called ‘desirable.’ 

(V) Fallacy of Amphibology. Here the ambi¬ 
guity lies, not in a word, but in the interpretation 
of a sentence, owing to its ambiguous construction. 
An amphibolous iGr. amphi, in two ways, and balb 
to strike) sentence is one which admits of double 
construction and so of two meanings. Of such a 
character is the witch's prophecy in Henry VI : 

“The duke yet lives that Henry shall depose’’ 

(Second I’art. Act. i, Sc. 4.) 
This may mean either that the duke shall 
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depose Henry or that Henry shall depose the duke. 
Prophecies are generally of this chnracter, so that, 
whatever may be tlie issue in any case, they may 
be justified by a suitable construction. We may 
remember in this connection the welUknown oracu^ 
lar sayings —‘Alexander Darius will conquer/ 
‘Pyrrhus the Romans shall, I sav, subdue/ Some¬ 
times a careless u%e of adjectives or pronouns or 
thoughtless arrangement of words may give rise to 
such a falfacy. “The double-meaning which may 
be given to ‘twice two and three’/* write*« Jevons, 
“arises from amplubology ; it may be 7 or lO, 
according as we add the 3 after or before multiply¬ 
ing. In the careless construction of sentences it is 
often Impossible to tell to what part any adverb or 
qualifying clause refers. Tlms^ if a person says 
*1 accomplished my business and returned the day 
after', it may bs that the business was accom* 
plished on the day after as well as the return ; but 
it may equally have been finished on the previous 
day. Any ambiguity of this kind may generally be 
avoided by a simple change in the order of the 
words ; as for instance, ‘I accomplished my busi¬ 
ness, and, on the day after, returned.’ Amphibology 
miy sometimes arise from confusing the subjects 
and predicates in a compound sentence, as if in 
‘platinum and iron are very rare and useful metals’ 

I were to apply the predicate useful to platinum 
and rare lo iron, which is not intended. The word 
‘respectively’ is often used to shew that the reader 
is not at liberty to apply each predicate to each 
subject/* (Elementary Lessons in Lo^Cy pp. 172-173.) 

N. 23, 
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(VI) Fallow 
if Accent, 
in which the 
error is doe 
to misplaced 
accent. 


The following examples may also be mentioned 
here 'Wanted a chestnut horse by a gentleman 
with a long mane and tail'; 'A piano for sale by a 
lady about to cross the channel in an oak case with 
carved legs’; ‘Lost, a dog by the chief medical officer 
of Hongkong with a tufted tail that answers to the 
name of Tom" ; 'He blew out his brains after bid¬ 
ding his wife good-bye with a gun’; ‘Erected to 
the memory of John Browning accidentally shot as 
a mark of affection by his brother.’ Riddles and 
witticisms are often l)ased on this fallacy. 

(VI) Fallacy of Accsat. This is illustrated when 
any ambiguity arises from misplaced accent or 
emphasis on any expression in a sentence. A 
ludicrous example may occur to one reading 
I Kings, XIII, 27, where it is said—"And he spake 
to his sons, saying, saddle me the ass. And they 
saddled him." Similarly, the sacred texts—‘Thou 
shall not bear false witness against thy neigh¬ 
bour,' ‘The fool hath said in his heart that there 
is no God’—may be perverted by‘wrong emphasis. 
One, by laying emphasis on ‘against’ in the one 
case and on ‘in his heart’ in the other, may be led to 
imagine that it is not wrong to bear false witness 
in favour of his neighbour or to proclaim aloud 
that there is no God. The different ways in which 
this fallacy may be committed are well indicated 
by De Morgaa He writes, “A statement of what 
was said with the suppression of such tone as was 
meant to accompany it, is the fallacia accentus. 
Gesture and manner often make the difference 
between irony and ^rcasm, and ordinary assertion. 
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A person who quotes another, omitting anything 
which serves to show the animus of the meaning; 
or one who without notice puts any word of the 
author he cites in italics, so as to alter its emphasis; 
or one who attempts to heighten his own asser¬ 
tions, so as to make them imply more than he 
would openly say, by italics, or notes of exclama¬ 
tion, or otherwise, is guilty of the fallacia accentus... 
I may her4 observe that irony...is generally accom¬ 
panied by the fallacia accentus ; perhaps cannot be 
assumed without it. A writer disclaims attempting 
a certain task as above his powers, or doubts about 
deciding a proposition as beyond his knowledge. 
A self-sufficient opponent is very elTective in 
assuring him that his diffidence ts highly com¬ 
mendable, and fully justified by the circumstances." 
{Formal Logic, pp. 249-3O.) How emphasis alters 
meaning is well illustrated by the sentence, ‘I never 
sold you that hor-se', where stress on any one of 
the six words implies a different sense. 

§ 6- Inductive Inferential Fallacies. 
Having considered the principal forms of the 
Fallacies of Deductive Inference, let us now turn 
our attention to the examination of the fallacies 
which arise from the transgression of the Rules of 
Inductive Inference. These fallacies arise from 
the improper use of the Inductive Canons and 
of the connected processes of Probability and 
Analogy. As we have already illustrated these 
fallacies in detail in explaining the Inductive 
Methods, let us briefly refer to a few prominent 
cases here. 
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The chief fallacy connected with inductive 
inquiry is the error of mistaking as a cause what 
is not really so. This is known as the fallacy of 
Non cania pro oaa»a [assuming as a cause what is 
not the cause]. The superstitions are thus disposed 
at times to aitribute their successes or fallu’es to 
good or bad omens, which at most may be but 
favourable or unfavourable signs. Purdy accident¬ 
al circumstances are thus at times viewed as 
causes, as when the Norwegians attributed the 
disappearance of the fish from their coast to the 
introduction of inoculation. “Many are the cases,” 
observes WUately, “in whicli a Sign from which 
one might fairly infer a certain phenomenon, is 
mistaken for the Ctuse of it: (as if one should 
suppose the falling of ihe mercury to be a cause 
of rain ; of which it certainly is an indication) 
whereas the fact will often be the very reverse. 
£.G. A great deal of Money it) a country is a pretty 
sure proof of its wealth ; and thence has been often 
regarded as the cause of it; whereas in truth it is 
an effect. The same, with a numerous and in¬ 
creasing population. Again, the labour bestowed 
on any commodity has often been represented as 
the cause of its value; though every one would 
call a fine pearl an article of vain-, even though 
he .should meet with it accidentally in eating an 
f>yster. Pearls are indeed generally obtained by 
laborious diving; but they do not fetch a high 
price from tiiat cause; but on the contrary men 
dive for them because they fetch a high price. 
So also ex})osure to want and hardship in youth 
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has been regarded as a cause of the hardy in¬ 
stitution of those men and brutes which have been 
brought up in barren countries of uncongenial' 
climate. Yet the most experienced cattle breeders 
know that animals are, caUf is panbus, the more 
hardy for having been well fed and sheltered in 
youth : but early hardships bv destroying all the 
tender, ensure the hardiness of the survivors; 
which is the cause, not the effect, of their having 
lived through such a training. So, loidingagun- 
barrel to the muzzle, and firing it, does not it 
strength ; though it proves, if it escape, that it ivas 
strong." {Logic, pp. 134-135) 

The most common form of the fallacy of 
causa pro causa is to mistake an antecedent as the 
cause : not infrequently we r^ard one phenomenon 
as the cause of another, because the one precedes 
the other. This form of the fallacy ts known as 
Post hoc «rfo propter hoc [after this, therefore 
caused by this). Thu®, a comet or an eclipse may 
be regarded as the cause of some disaster or calam¬ 
ity ; the wearing of an amulet may be regarded as 
the cause of pro.sperity or good fortune. "All super¬ 
stition,” says Father Clarke, “is fond of employing 
it. I walk under a ladder and lose the train just 
afterwards. Foolishly I attribute my misfortune, not 
to my unpuiictuality.but to the ill-luck resultin.^ from 
going under a ladder. A ship sails on a Friday and 
is shipwrecked, and one of the passengers blames 
his folly in .starting on an unlucky day. An habit¬ 
ual drunkard accounts f<>r his shattered nerves 
to the fact that he .studied hard for the army in his 
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youth. A preacher obtains a great success, and 
attributes the nuntber of conversions to the elo> 
quence wherewith he has preached the word of 
God, whereas al! the while what obtained from 
God the grace that moved the hearts of men was 
the prayers and sufferings of some good old dame 
saying her beads in a comer of the church.” 
[Logic, p. 454.) 

It may be mentioned here that the fallacy of 
Non c/ms(ipro causa is often due to overs'ght or im¬ 
perfect analysis, the fallacies of which we shall con¬ 
sider under Non-obssrvation and Mal-observatiorv 
in section 8. 

We have already considered the errors which 
arise from the wrong use of the Inductive Canons. 

Chap. XVIII.) The most fruitful source of 
error here is to prove causation by the Method of 
Agreement, which, as we have seen, is not compe¬ 
tent to prove it. The illustrations given above show 
how even accidental coincidences may be miscon¬ 
strued as implying causation. And the Method of 
Difference—\\\& most cogent Inductive Method- 
may at times fail when some other cause than the 
supposed one is allowed to operate. If our analysis 
or elimination he incomplete, then even this method 
proves ineffuctual. It is found, for example, that 
royal touch cures certain pntients, while with¬ 
out it others are not cured. P'rom this it may be 
inferred by Difference that such a touch is a potent 
cause of cure ; but such an inference may be 
wrong. Dr. Paris well observes on this point 
"Amongst the numerous instances which have 
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been cited to show the power of faith over disease, 
or of the mind over the bodily organs, tht cures 
performed hy royal touch have been considered the 
most extraordinary : but it would appear, upon the 
authority of Wiseman, that the cures which were 
thus effected were in reality produced by a very 
different cause ; for he states that part of the duty 
of the royal physicians and serjeant surgeons was 
to select such patients afflicted with scrofula as 
evinced aaendency towards recovery, and that they 
took especial care to choose those who approached 
the age of puberty. In short, those only were pro¬ 
duced witom Nature had shown a disposition to 
cure ; and as the touch of the king, like the sym¬ 
pathetic powder of Digby, secured the patient from 
the mischievous importunities of art, so were the 
efforts of Nature left free and uncontrolled, and the 
cure of the disease was not retarded or opposed by 
the administration of adverse remedies.” (Pkanna- 
cologia, p. 30.) Similarly, when we find that with 
certain incantations some result is achieved, while 
without them it is not accomplished, wc may be dis¬ 
posed to believe in the efficacy of the incantations, 
without caring to examine whether some other 
secret cause operates at the time. "It is unquestion¬ 
able,” says Voltaire, referring to sorceries, “that 
certain words and ceremonies will effectually destroy 
a flock of sheep, if administered with a sufficient 
portion of arsenic.” (Vide Chap. XVIII, § 6.) 

We have seen that the Theory of Probability The Faiiades 
. , t I , . . ^ Probabilily 

involves, more or less clearly, the employment of are generally 

the inductive methods. Chap. XXI, | 3 and 
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§ 4.) The correctness of our conclusions by a com¬ 
putation of probabilities depends, therefore, on 
the accuracy and precision of our prior inductive 
analysis, elimination, and modification of circum¬ 
stances. Thus, the averages in any sphere are 
reliable onl)' when the supposed causes remain 
constant; any variation in them would mean 
variation in the result. But how often do we not 
unwarrantably assume that the averages which are 
true now will be true always, that the Averages 
which are true here, are true everywhere! The 
following passage from Dr. Venn is instrucuve 
in this connection “Let us take, for example, the 
average duration of life. This, provided our data 
are sufficiently extensive, is known to be tolerably 
regular and uniform. But a very little considera¬ 
tion will show that there may be a superior as well 
as an inferior limit to the extent within which this 
uniformity can be observed. At the present time 
the average duration of life in England may be, say, 
forty years ; but a ccitury ago it was decidedly less; 
several centuries ago it was very much less ; whilst 
if we possessed statistics referring to our early 
British ancestors we should probably find that 
there has been since that time a still more marked 
improvement What may be the future tendency 
no man can say for certain. It may be and we hope 
that it will be the case, that owing to sanitary and 
other improvements, the duration of life will go on 
increasing steadily; it is quite conceivable that 
it sliould do so with >ut limit On the other hand, 
this duration might gradually tend towards some 
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fixed length. Or, again it is perfectly possible that 
future generations might prefer a short and a merry 
life, and therefore reduce their average. All that 
I am concerned to indicate is, that this uniformity 
(as we have hitherto called it) has varied, and, 
under the infiuence of future eddies in opinion and 
practice, may vary still ; and this to any extent, 
and with any degree of irregularity. To borrow 
a term from Astronomy, we find oiir uniformity 
subject to^hat might be called an irregular secular 
variation.” {Logic of Chance, Chap. I.) 

Analogy, as we have seen, is likewise often a Fallacies of 
source of false inference. {Vide Chap, XXII, §4 
and § 5.) We often incorrectly extend to new cases 
what we have already noticed in like instances. 

We may mention the following additional example 
here as illustrating false analogy. The Arabi.in 
physicians imagined “that gold was the metallic niu$ifation. 
element in a state of perfect purity, and that all the 
other metals differed from it in proportion only to 
the extent of their individual contamination ; and 
hence the origin of ihe epithet ^f7«, as applied to 
such metals, This hypothesis explains tlie origin 
of alchemy ; but in every history we are informed 
that the earlier alchemists expected, by the same 
mearts that they hoped to convert the baser metals 
into gold, to produce an universal remedy, calculated 
to prolong indefinitely the span of human exis¬ 
tence. It is difficult to imagine what connexion 
could exist in their ideas between the 'Vhilosopher's 
Stone', which was to transmute metals, and a rem¬ 
edy which could arrest the progress of bodily 
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!n6rmity: upon searching, however, into the 
writings of these times, it appears probable that Uiis 
conceit may have originated with the alchemists 
from the application of false analogies, and that 
the error was subsequently diffused and exaggera* 
ted by a misconstruction of alchemical metaphors.” 
(Dr. Paris, Op. dt., p. 64.) 

§ 7. Deductive Non-Inferential Falls- 

oies. These fallacies include the formal errors 
in the use of Terms and Propositions us well as 
those which arise from the violation of the rules 
of Division and Deductive Definition. The follow, 
ing may be taken as illustrations 

1. Inconsistent Terms. Fallacies under this 
head are illustrated when the composition of terms 
involves self-contradiction, e.g., a sweet weight, an 
indivisible atom, a round anger, a straight circle, 
or a figure bounded by two straight lines. 

2. Inconsistent Propositions. P'allacies under 
this head indicate incompatible combinations of 
terms in propositions, eg, John is living and dead, 
sleep is wakefulness, every rule has exceptions, 
truth is consistent falsehood, light is darkness, 
Logic is the Laws of Thought, he exclaims he is 
dumb, consciousness is unreliable, Jean Paul’s 
dwarf reached only up to his own knees. 

3. Fallacies Connected with Division. These 
fallacies imply a confusion of physical, metaphys¬ 
ical, and logical division, or an error arising from 
the transgression of the rules of Division. {Vide 
Chap. XXVI, §7.) We may take the following 
as additional examples. The sun divided into 
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its light and heat; a watch into its dial, hands, 
wheels, springs, plates, screws, and case ; a crowd 
into adults and children; books into octavo, quarto, 
English and scientific ; bouses into one-storied, 
two-storied, and three-storied. 

4. Fallacies Connected with Definition. These 
fallacies Include the errors which arise from the 
violation of the rules of Deductive Definition. 
{Vide Chap, XXV, § 5.) The following maybe 
taken as examples:—A scribe is a writer; cows 
are domestic animals • light is not darkness; Logic 
is the art of reasoning ; the moon is the queen of 
night; mind is a home where everything is made 
or unmade. 

§ 6. Indactivo Non-lDferential Falla 
OieB. These fallacies include the errors connected 
with the preliminary processes of Inductive In¬ 
quiry (such as Observation, Analysis, Elimination, 
the framing of Hypotheses) as well as the errors 
due to the transgression of the rules of Classifica¬ 
tion, Naming and Inductive Definition. {Vide 
Chap. XVr, |4, Chap. XVII, 59. Chap, XrX44, 
Chap. XXV. § 4. Chap. XXVI, § 7. and Chap. 
XXVII, § 4 and § 5.) 

The most fruitful source of error here is wrong 
Observation. Taking Observation in a wide sense 
(so as to cover Experiment), we may say with 
Mill that the Fallacies of Observation are divisible 
into two principal forms, viz., Non-observation 
and Mal-observation. Kon-obiervatioo indicates 
an error of a negative kind, as in it we merely 
overlook what is present before our mind ; while 
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Mekl-obierratloB implies a positive mistake, as in 
it we suppose some wrong feature or quality 
present in an Object before us. “The one,” as 
Bain says, “leaves out pertinent instances, the 
other distorts or misrepresents what is observed. 
Non-observation explains the credit given to 
fortiine-tellers, to quacks, and to false maxims ; 
the cases favourable being noted, and the other 
fcir('otfen. The motive in this class of fallacies 
is a strong pte-conceived opinion or *vish to 
find the dictum true. Further, the Non-observation 
may be, not of instances, but of material 
circumstances, as when it is stated that lavish 
expenditure alone encourages industry, the 
circumstances being overlooked that savings are 
capital f>r the employment of labour. Under 
Mai-observation may be placed the chief mistake 
connf-cted with the proper act of observing, 
namely, the confounding of a perception with a 
rapid inference, or the mingling up of inferences 
with facts. Tills is the common infirmity of 
uneducated witnesses and narrators of events/^ 
{Induction, p, 371 .) If, for example, in non-ob- 
servrition we merely overlook that a particular 
person has a pair of blue or black eyes, in 
mal-observation we suppose him as possessing a 
pair of blue eyes when really his eyes are black. 
In thinking that nothing else happened when a 
magician converted a ball into a sparrow, I am 
guilty of non*cib'iervation j but in supposing that 
the ball developed into a sparrow in the hands 
of the magician, Iain guilty of mal observation. 
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Thus, the one is illustrated when we fail to 
observe by omitting a feature ; while the other, 
when we badly observe by importing a feature 
whicli is not present. When, for instance, we say 
that there are no stars in the sky during the day, 
we commit the fallacy of non-observation ; but 
when a traveller in a desert pursues a mirage to 
drink water, he is guilty of mal-observation. 

It may be mentioned, however, that non-obser* 
vation and mal-observati»n, though thus theoreti¬ 
cally distinct, often run into each other: non- 
observation leads to mal-observation ; and mal- 
observation involves non-observation in many 
ca,se.s. When 1 miss an essential feature, I import 
another to complete my idea of the object observed : 
and when 1 import a wrong feature, I generally 
do it by displacing or overlooking a right one. 
Such a confusion in inductive inquiry is often du6 
to imperfect analysis or elimination. When, for 
example, I miss an article and do not adequately 
analyse the circumstances under which it was lost, 
my suspicion may wrongly be fastened on my 
servant, whose conduct, thenceforth, may seem to 
me suspicious because 1 read it with suspicious 
eyes. The following example given by Miiito 
clearly illiistratc.s.this point,:—“The believers in 
Kcnelin Digby’.s ‘Ointment of Honour’ ap]x:iiied 
t ' experience in support of its efP.cacj’. TIte treat- 
raent was to apply the ointment, nut to the wound 
but to the sword tliat had inflicted it, to dres-s this 
carefully at regular intervals, .and, meantime, 
having bound up the wound, to leave it alone fur 
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seven days. It was observed that many cures 
followed upon this treatment. But those who 
inferred that the cure was due to the bandaging 
of the sword, failed to observe that there was 
another circumstance that might have been 
instrumental, namely, the exclusion of the air 
and the leaving of the wound undisturbed while 
the natural healing processes went on. And it 
was found upon further observation that binding 
up the wound alone answered the purpose equally 
well whether the sword was dressed or not.” 
{Logic^ p. 296.) Here is another example reported 
in the Indian Daily News of January 31, 1922 :— 
“So many seeming miracles aie accomplished by 
rays, visible and invisible, now known to science, 
that there is little wonder the public will believe 
any marvel attributed to “rays”. An Italian 
created a tremendous sensation a few years ago, 
with his “mysterious, ultra-red rays.” These 
were, apparently, capable of anything, but their 
csj^cial function was the igniting of explosives 
at a distance. A demonstration was given, in 
which an old ship well charged with explosives, 
was allowed to drift some distance from the shore 
where Signor Ulivi was stationed with his appara¬ 
tus. The inventor adjusted bis generator and 
directed the rays towards the ship, which obedi¬ 
ently blew up. That was enough. No one stayed 
to investigate, and each account grew more 
wonderful. The distance at which the rays would 
operate also grew until the whole affair fizzled out, 
and it transpired that all the demonstrations had 
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been accomplished with the aid of confederates, 
who had fired the charge by ordinary methods." 

As the Fallacies of Classification, Definition, 
and Naming have already been explained and 
illustrated in the chapters treating of these logical 
processes, let us conclude this section with ex¬ 
amples of erroneous hypothesis and explanation, 
which are often due to prior bias or misconception. 
■“It has been maintained,” says Fowler, “by theolo¬ 
gians mote ardent than discreet, that all fossils 
were the creations of the Devil, whose object was 
either to mimic the Almighty or to tempt mankind 
to disbelieve the Mosaic account of the creation. 
Such theories admit of no refutation ; every argu¬ 
ment, grounded on the resemblance of fossil-re¬ 
mains to living organisms, shows only more dis¬ 
tinctly, to those who have once embraced the idea, 
the success of the alleged agent as a mimic or as 
an impostor." (Induction, p. 98.) Similarly, when 
Galileo discovered with his telescope that the 
surface of the moon was full of hollows, his 
opponents charged him with taking a fiendish 
delight in distorting the fairest works of nature. 
For, the Aristotelian doctrine, it was urged, was 
that the moon was a perfect body. Now, Lodovico 
delle Colombe tried to reconcile these extreme 
views by suggesting that the ‘apparently hollow 
parts were filled with a pure transparent crystal’! 

S 9. Fallacies of Undue Assumption. 

Having explained above the different forms of the 
$ 

Logical Fallacies, let us now examine the varieties 
of the Noo-Logical or Material Fallacies. These 
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fallacies arise, not from a direct violation of the 
logical rules, but from the incorrectness of the data 
or the misapprehension of the relation of premises 
to conclusion. We shall accordingly discuss, under 
Material Fallacies, these two principal forms, vis.^ 
(I) Undue Assumption of Premise and (II) Irrele¬ 
vant Coiichnion. In the present section we shall 
confine our attention to the former, while, in the 
next, we shall examine the latter. 

(I) The Fallacy of Undue Assufiiption of 
Premise may imply either (i) ttiat what we intend 
to prove we already assume in the premise, or (2) 
that the premise with which we start is quite false, 
being inconsistent with facts. In the one, we 
unfairly assume what we want to establish, while 
in the other we incorrectly suppose a premise 
which lends support to the desired result. Let us 
consider these two forms one by one. 

(i) Petitio Principii. The Fallacy of Petitio 
Principii or Begging the Question implies that 
what we want to prove we assume in a premise. 
Surely, to take for granted what has to be estab¬ 
lished by inference offends against the postulate 
of all reasoning ; whenever we begin to argue, we 
mean that tlie premises with which we start are 
different from the conclusion, which is their com¬ 
bined effect according to the principles of reason¬ 
ing. Hence, some are disposed to hold that 
Petitio Priucipii is raiher a formal Fallacy, as it 
transgresses the fundamental principle of all rea¬ 
soning that we should nut beg the question at issue. 
But, when we examine the character of this fallacy 
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a little closely, we find that it can never be detect* 
cd unless we are aware of the true import of the 
terms employed and of the real order of things. 
The Fallacy lies not in mere assumption, which is 
essential to every reasoning, but in undue assump* 
tion, 50 that the conclusion is implied in a premise. 
As Mansel observes, ^The petiiio principii is a 
material^ not a formal Fallacy, and consists in 
assuming in demonstration, a non-axiomatic prin* 
ciple as %xiomatic, or in dialectic disputation, a 
non-probable principle as probable.'* Petitio priV 
cipii is illustrated either (0) in a single step of 
inference or {b) in a train of reasoning. Let us 
consider these two forms separately. 

ia) Simple Form, The Simple Form of Petitio 
Principii is illustrated when the argument is con¬ 
fined to a single syllogism, a premise and the con¬ 
clusion being really the same. Thus, 

All men are fallible $ 

Those who are fallible are not infallible : 

No men are infallible. 

Here apparently the conclusion is proved by both 
the premises j but really it is assumed h\ the first 
or minor premise which, when obverted, directly 
gives the conclusion. Similarly, when it is said 
that ‘glass is transparent because we can see 
through it,' or *the volume of a body diminishes 
when it is cooled, since the molecules then become 
closer/ we are guilty of this form of begging the 
question. Once a member of Parliament argued— 
“The bill before the House is well calculated to 
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for the general standard of Instruction in alt the 
schools will be raised by it." Sometimes the 
fallacy may be involved in single epithets or, 
what Bentham calls, "question'beggmg appella* 
tives," When, for example, an individual is un¬ 
warrantably branded as a rebel or a traitor, or a 
measure is described as mischievous or revolution¬ 
ary, the expressions smoothly prepare the way for 
any subsequent condemnation which is implied 
in them. '• 

(i>) Complex Form. The Complex Form of 
Petitio Prfncipii is known as Argument in a Circle. 
It is illustrated when by a chain of reasoning we 
try to establish a conclusion which is really as¬ 
sumed at the outset. It is committed not in a 
single syllogism but in a train of syllogistic infer¬ 
ence. In such a case we finally return to the point 
whence we started, as we do when we traverse the 
successive points in the circumference of a circle. 
It may be illustrated symbolically thus :— 

(1) All A is B, (3) All AisD, 

AilB is C, All D is E, 


All A is C ; 
(2) All A is C, 
All C is D. 
All A is D ; 


All A is E ; 
(4) All A is E, 
All E is B, 
All A is B. 


Here the conclusion of the 4th syllogism is the 
same as the minor premise of the first; and thus 
practically ‘A is B’ is proved by 'A is B’—the 
same by the same, idem per idem. The difficulty 
of detecting such a fallacy increases with the 
length of the chain, the omission of certain steps, 
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and the use of synonymous expressions. As 
Whateiy observes, "Obliquity and disguise being 
of course most important to the success of the 
ptHUo principa as well as of other Fallacies, the 
Sophist will, in general, either have recourse to the 
‘Circle,’ or else not venture to statt distinctly his 
assumption of the point in question, but will rather 
assert some other proposition which implies it; 
thus keeping out of sight (as a dexterous thief 
does stoidh goods) the point in question, at the 
very moment when he is taking it for granted. 
Hence ihe frequent union of this fallacy with 
'ignoratio elenchi". (LojiV, p. 133.) The follow¬ 
ing concrete example is given by Whateiy as illus- 
tfating Argument in a Circle “Some Mechan¬ 
icians attempt to prove, (what they ought to have 
laid clown as a probable but doubtful hypothesis,) 
that every particle of matter gravitates equally \ 
‘why* ? because those bodies which contain more 
particles ever gravitate more strongly, i. e, are 
heavier: 'but (it may be urged) those which are 
heaviest are not always more bulky’ ; ‘no, but 
still they contain more particles, though more 
closely condensed’ ; 'how do you know that f 
‘because they are heavier’ j ‘how does that prove 
it?’ ‘because all particles of matter gravitating 
equally, that mass which is specifically the heavier 
must needs have the more' of them in the same 
space’." (Uid., Vide Chapter XXXI. § 2.) 

(2) Falsity of Premise. Having considered Petitio 
Principa, let us now turn our attention to the other 
form of the Fallacy of Undue Assumption, vis., 
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the Fallacy of the Falsity of Premise, It is iUu8> 
trated tsdiea we unwarrantably start witha pemise 
to prove a conclusion, as when we thatJllKo- 
motion is not an attribute of all animals, stoee 
sponges cannot change their place.' Here we 
unjustly assume that 'sponges are animals,' which 
is a doubtful fact. This fallacy is usually associated 
with other fallacies, {a) If the premise wrongly 
assumed bears no connection with the conclusion, 
the fallacy is associated with ignorattt tUncki, 
\yidt next section.] (^) If, as is ordinarily the case, 
the premise is connected with the conclusion the 
fallacy is associated with either post koc ergo 
propter hoc or petitio principii. As the last form is 
often illustrated in practice, let us explain it in a 
separate paragraph. 

As the selection of premises is not an aimless 
act, they are generally chosen by reference to the 
conclusion to be established. Hence, we not in¬ 
frequently find that a false premise is so selected 
as unfairly to imply the conclusion. It is often 
illustrated in wrong dilemmas in which there is 
imperfect disjunction. Fur example, the impos¬ 
sibility of motion is proved thus 

If motion is possible, a body must move 
either in the place where it is, or in the place where 
it is not; 

But a body cannot move in the place where it 
is, and, of course, it cannot move where it is not: 

Therefore, a body cannot move at all, i, e,, 
motion is impossible. 

Here the character of motion is so defined in 
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the major premise as to preclude its po^tulitf 
altogether. Hence what is deduced io the coa> 
clt^n is already unwarrantably assumed in the 
iKemise, Motion is neither movement in the place 
where a body is, nor movement in the pU« where 
it is not: motion is thangt of place^ i. the 
passage of a body from the place where it is to a 
]!dace where it is not We lind a similar example 
in the dilemma in which the custodians of the 
AlexandiYan Library were put by Caliph Omar 
when he conquered Egypt in 640 A.D. '‘If your 
books,” he said, “are in conformity with the Koran, 
they are superfluous ; if they are at variance with 
it, they are pernicious. But they must either be in 
conformity with the Koran or at variance with it 
Therefore, they are either uperfluous or pernicious.” 

The conqueror assumes here, without good grounds, 
that the teachings of the Koran are not merely 
sound but contain all that is worth knowing, so 
that any book in conformtiy with it might be ^,"1*4"***^ 
regarded as superfluous. Thus, he assumes what 
he subsequently deduces. We should remember ptHUo 
that a materially invalid dilemma is often a nest 
of petieioprincipU. {Vide Chap. XII, § 4.) 

§ 10 - IgQoratio Eienchi Let us now bring 
our account of Fallacies to a close by a brief ref¬ 
erence to the remaining class of Materia) Fallacies, 


viz., (II) Ignoratio BUnchi. Ignoratio EUncki Jinoraho 
literally means Ignorance of the Refutation or 
arguing beside the point. By an elenchus (Gr. 

a refutation) Aristotle meant a syllogism there U do 
suited to refute an opponent; and such a mDeetion 
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syllogism was naturally thought to be one \*hlch 
aimed at proving the contradictory of the con¬ 
clusion to be refuted, {yidt Chap. X, |6.) If, 
however, instead of the contradictory, some other 
proposition was proved which did not necessarily 
exclude the truth of the conclusion to be refuted, 
then such an argument was described as ignoratia 
tltnchi, i. e., ignorance of the syllogism necessary 
to refute the argument of an adversary. "In the 
strictest sense of the words,” observes Fowler, 
“ignoratio elenchi is committed by a person 
who in disputation does not conRne himself to 
proving the contradictory or contrary of his ad¬ 
versary's assertion, or who proves a proposition 
other than the contradictory or contrary. But, like 
many other terms borrowed from the dialectical 
disputations of the ancients, this has now received 
a wider meaning. Whenever an argument is 
irrelevant to the object which a speaker or writer 
professes to have in view, it is called an ignoratio 
elenchi. Thus, if I am endeavouring to convince a 
person that.some particular measure is for his 
personal interest, and I adduce arguments to prove 
that it contributes to the general utility, or that it 
is the necessary consequence of other acts of legis¬ 
lation, I am guilty of an ignoratio elenchi, as 1 
should also be if, when it was my object to estab¬ 
lish either of the other two conclusions, I were to 
appeal to his personal interest. When the ques¬ 
tion at issue is the truth of an opinion, it is an 
ignoratio elenchi to attack it for its novelty, or fot 
its coming from a foreign source, or for any sup- 
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posed consequences which may result from it, or 
to try to throw discredit on its author by saying 
that it has often been started before, and so is no 
discovery of his." {DeducHvt Logic, p. 149.} 

The term ignoratio tlenchi thus implies now 
any argument which is not to the point; and it 
may be employed either for refuting an adversary 
or for establishing one’s own position. "It is evi¬ 
dent," says Whately, “that ignoratio elcnchi may 
be employed as well for the apparent refutation of 
your oppenent’s position as for the apparent estab¬ 
lishment of your ow n; or it is substantially the 
same thing, to prove what was not denied, or to 
disprove wliat was not asserted. The latter prac¬ 
tice is not less common j and it is more offensive, 
because it frequently amounts to a personal affront 
in attributing to a person opinions, etc., which be 
perhaps holds in abhorrence. Thus, when tn a 
discussion one party vindicates, on the ground of 
general expediency, a particular instance of resist¬ 
ance to Government in a case of intolerable oppres¬ 
sion, the opponent may gravely maintain, that 
‘we ought not to do evil that good may come' : a 
proposition which of course had never been denied > 
the point in dispute being ‘whether resistance in 
this particular case were doing evil or not' \ Or 
again by way of disproving the assertion of the 
'right of private-judgment in religion,’ one may 
hear a grave argument to prove that 'it is impos¬ 
sible every one can be right in his judgment'. 
In these examples, it is to be remarked, that 
the Fallacy of petitio principii is combined 
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with that of ignoraiio eltncki j which is t very 
common and often successful practice; vix., Uie 
Sophist proves or disproves, not the proposHloo 
which is really in question, but one which Is so 
dependent on it as to proceed on the supposition 
that it is already decided,, and can admit of no 
doubt: by this means his ‘assumption of the point 
in question’ is so indirect and oblique, that it 
may easily escape notice ; and he thus establishes, 
practically, his conclusion, at the very 'moment 
he is withdrawing your attention from it to an* 
other question. E. G. An advocate will prove, 
and dwell on the high criminality of a certain act, 
and the propriety of severely punishing it; assum¬ 
ing (instead of proving) the commission!' {Logic^ 
pp. 141-142.) 

Similarly, to procure from the jury a verdict 
of 'not guilty,* a barrister may dwell on the havoc 
that will be wrought in the home of the prisoner 
if he be convicted ; to heighten the efficacy of 
a drug, a doctor may refer to the difficulties in 
its preparation j to enhance the appreciation of 
an article, its high price may be mentioned by 
a dealer; or to discredit a society or sect, the in¬ 
famy of some of its members may bs the theme 

r 

of condemnation. How often do we not hear it 
said that Lc^tc and Geometry are of no. practical 
value, since few students remember the rules and 
theorems when entering life. VVe find a like argu¬ 
ment directed against classical education when 
it is said that “throughout his after career a boy, 
in nine cases out of ten, applies his Latin and 
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GfKk to no practica! parposes” (Spencef, B 4 u~ 
cattM, Chap. I,) We forget in such cases th 4 C 
the end of education is not merely to store the 
mind whh facts, but to train the faculties aright 
that they may be of use in solving the practical 
problems of life. 

The fallacy of ignoratio eltncht is illustrated 
in various forms, of which we shall notice the 
following (i) Argumentum ai kominem, (2) 
Argument&m ad populum, (3) Argumentum ad 
verecundiam, (4) Argumentum ad ignarantiam^ 
(5) Non seguitur, (6) Hysieron proteron, (7) Shifting 
ground^ and (8) Many questions {plurium interro- 
gationum). All of them are beside the mark, 
as contra distinguished from argumentum ad rent 
or ad judicium (/. e., argument to the real matter 
in question or to correct judgment). Let us briefly 
consider them one by one. 

(i) Argumentam ad homlnam (<. e., an argument 
to the individual man). This is a persona! argu* 
ment "addressed to the peculiar circumstances, 
character, avowed opinions, or past conduct of the 
individual, and therefore has a reference to him 
only, and does not bear directly and absolutely 
on the real question, as the 'argumentum ad reni 
does.” This sophistical argument is intended to 
silence the opponent instead of convincing him. 
It does not touch the truth of the question, but 
merely refers to his character or conduct, such as 
his inconsistency or bad faith. “A man accuses 
me of superstition because I believe in modern 
miracles, and instead of attempting to argue in 
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( 2 ) Argu- 
mentuiH ad 

to which aD 
appeal is 
made to the 
pasuons or 


favour of my convictions I turn round to bim 
and say : ‘yffu talk of superstition i Why you 
refused only yesterday to sit down to table because 
there were thirteen in company f This may turn 
the laugh against him, but it is no real argument ^ 
it is at most a refusal to discuss the question with 
him. A story is told of 0 ’ Connell that on one 
occasion when he had to defend a man who was 
clearly in the wrong, the counsel for the prosecu* 
tion was a certain Mr. Keefe, who had c6me in for 
some money in rather a questionable way, and 
had taken the name of O' Keefe. 0 ' Connell com¬ 
menced his defence by addressing his opponent 
Mr. Keefe O* Keefe 
I see by your brief o’ brief 
That you are a thief o' thief, 
which so disconcerted Mr. 0 ’ Keefe and so tickled 
the jury that a verdict was returned for the defend¬ 
ant.” (Clarke, Logic, p. 450.) This fallacy is not 
infrequently illustrated in the arguments of the 
advocates who have to defend a weak case. We 
may remember in this connection the well-known 
instructions to a barrister—‘No case : abuse the 
plaintiff’s attorney.’ Similarly, when we laugh at 
a late-riser or a drunkard who speaks in glowing 
terms of the benefits of early rising or of temper¬ 
ance, we arc guilty of this fallacy. 

(2) Argamentnm ad popalnm (t. e., an argu¬ 
ment to the people). This implies an appeal to the 
passions or prejudices of the multitude, who are 
thus carried away by oratorical flourishes. It is 
a powerful instrument in the hands of demagogues 
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whose harangues are so eilective because they 
know bow to rouse the feelings and passions of the 
people with whom they have to deal, A Wilkes, 
for example, may thus address the mob—"Are 
you, freeborn citizens, going to allow your liber¬ 
ties to be trampled upon by the minions of the 
oppressor 7 Are you going to permit those who 
have robbed you of the land that is your own, 
to go on to rob you of the very bread that is to 
feed youP poor hungry children 7 Are you going 
to put up with the selfish exactions of the rich, 
who, not content with all their own unjustly-gotten 
gains, want to rob you of the little that still 
remains to you ?” 

( 3 ) Argumentum ad verecusdiam (f. A, an argu¬ 
ment to reverence for authority). This implies 
an appeal to reverence for high authority or 
venerable institution with a view to silence an 
opponent. It thus involves "an appeal" to a man’s 
sense of shame or natural modesty in estimating 
his own powers, A man ventures to differ from 
the Theory of Evolution, and he is accused of 
impertinence and presumption in setting up his 
own opinion against that of a man of genius like 
Darwin, who had devoted his life to the study 
of it. In the Convocation of Oxford it was once 
proposed to set aside the recommendation of a 
committee of the Hebdomadal Council on some 
University question. One of the members of 
the committee indignantly protested against the 
rejection of a measure to which he and other 
learned seniors had devoted a considerable portion 
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of time, and seemed to think this a decisive 
argument for accepting it. A man intends to 
become a Catholic. Before doing so, he baa an 
interview with a Protestant clergyman. “In 
your presumptuous ignorance, you are proposing 
to forsake the Church of your Baptism, you find 
fault with the teaching that satisfied the saintly 
Keble and the learned Pusey, and thousands of 
holy men besides. Who are you, that in your 
pride you should think you know better than 
they ?” (Clarke, ibid.) Dr. Paris, referring to 
the baneful in^uence of authority in the sphere of 
medicine, writes, “It is an instinct in our nature 
to follow the track pointed out by a few leaders % 
we are gregarious animals, in a moral as well as 
a physical sense, and we are addicted to routine 
because it is always easier to follow the opinions 
of others than to reason and judge for ourselves ; 
and thus do one half of the world live as alms- 
folks on the opinions of the other half. What 
but such a temper could have upheld the 
preposterous system of Galen for more than 
thirteen centuries, and have enabled it to give 
universal laws in medicine Co Kurope, Africa, and 
part of Asia ? What, but the spell of authority, 
could have inspired a general belief that the 
sooty washitigs of resin could act as a universal 
remedy ? What, but a blind devotion to authority, 
or an insuperable attachment to established custom 
and routine, could have so long preserved from 
oblivion the absurd medicines which abound in our 
earlier dispensatories ?*’ {Pkarmacologia, p. 76.) 
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(4) Arsamentnm ad ignorABtiam (/. an ail¬ 
ment to ignorance), This implies an appeal to 
ignorance, which often has the effect of silencing 
an opponent. This fallacy is generally commit¬ 
ted by one who tries to defend his position by 
trading on the ignorance of the person addressed. 
Persons with scientific training may thus defend 
even an untenable position by calling upon 
their opponents to disprove it. The evolution¬ 
ists, for Example, maintain that in the course 
of several ages the different grades of being have 
developed out of the primitive nebular mass ; 
and some geologists similarly contend that natural 
causes operating in the ordinary way (without 
the supposition of any cataclysm or violent 
disruption of the usual course of nature) are 
able to account for the, enormous differences in 
altitude, distribution ofland and water, which we 
notice on the surface of the globe. Allow only 
sufficient time for such changes; and, it is urged, 
they are-found to be possible. The fallacy of 
such a position lies in the oversight of the transi¬ 
tion from bare possibility to rational probability ; 
and the position is strengthened by an appeal to 

4 

the ignorance of the people. No one can have an 
access into the remote past; and thus such theories 
are allowed to stand because they cannot be re¬ 
futed. Of a like character is the denial of a fami¬ 
liar fact because we do not know kcnv it is produced. 
We persist in our denial until the mode of opera¬ 
tion is explained by our opponents. But, since 
the mode of operation is obscure, it is not ex- 
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plained ; and hence we build our theory on their 
ignorance. A little reflection shows that we are 
never justified in denying a fact, because it cannot 
be explained or its mode of operation cannot be 
indicated. In fact, on such an assumption, few 
things can lay claim to existence, as in most cases 
we are ignorant of the origination of things. 
"The Fallacy,” observes Bowen, "consists in deny¬ 
ing that the thing is so, merely because we do not 
know how it is so. But if this reasdhing were 
correct, we ought to deny that the human will has 
any control over a single movement of our animal 
organism, or even that the grass grows ; for, cer¬ 
tainly, no one can tell how a mere volition moves 
the arm, or how the green herb in the spring-time 
absorbs inorganic matter and assimilates it to 
itself. Hut our ignorance of one thing, the modus 
operandi [mode of operation}, is no disproof of a 
very different thing, the opus operatum [outward 
operation]. The king of Siam was illogical in 
denying that water could become ice* merely 
because, within his experience, a liquid had never 
become solid. The inconceivable is no sure indi¬ 
cation of the impossible.” p. 300.) 

(5) Non leqoitnr (r. e., it does not follow). This 
is otherwise known as the Fallacy of the Conse¬ 
quent. It is based on the confusion of the ante¬ 
cedent and the consequent of a hypothetical prop¬ 
osition, which leads to the affirmation of the 
antecedent on the affirmation of the consequent 
{Vide Chap. XII, § 2.) VVe overlook here the 
difference between the condition and what follows 
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from it and are thus led to imagine that the con¬ 
dition may be inferred from the consequent. 
Knowing, for example, that exposure causes cold, 
I may be led to think, when suffering from cold, 
that it is due to exposure. Similarly, if we infer 
from the proposition 'If John is well, he will come,' 
that ‘if he comes, he must be well,’ we commit such 
a fallacy : we think that because A produces B, 
therefore B also produces A, which is evidently 
unwarrantable. This fallacy is connected formally 
with the simple conversion of an A proposition and 
materially with the oversight of the plurality of 
causes. Aristotle’s example of this fallacy is— 

If it has rained, the ground is wet : 

.'. If the ground is wet, it has rained. 

(6) Hyiteron proteron (Gr. hysteron, last, and 
proieroH, first). It is illustrated when there is an 
inversion of the natural or logical order, as when a 
cause is deduced from its effect, or a premise is 
inferred from its conclusion. It is, so to speak, 
to put the cart before the horse : instead of saying 
that the horse draws the cart, we say the cart 
draws the horse. When we say, for example, that 
the whole of India and Bengal were in glee at the 
Emperor’s visit, we commit such a fallacy, as 
Bengal is included in India. This fallacy is illus¬ 
trated when Mill tries to account for Duty by 
reference to the pain attendant on its violation. 
^‘Tlie internal sanction of duty,” he writes, '‘is 
a pain, more or less intense, attendant on a 
violation of duty.” {XJtilitarianim, p. 44.) Mill 
overlooks the fact that first there is the conscfous- 
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ness of duty and then there is the pain attendant 
on its violation, and not the reverse. It may 
be mentioned here that this fallacy is a sin 
more against method than against any rule of 
inference. 

( 7 ) Shiftiof grODsd. This fallacy is illustrated 
when a person, finding his original position weak, 
quietly changes it for another which, though appa* 
rently tending to support it, really does not help 
him in any way. "The fallacy of ‘irrelevant 
conclusion' {ignoratio eUHchi)l' says Whately, “is 
nowhere more common than in protracted contro¬ 
versy, when one of the parties, after having attempt¬ 
ed in vain to maintain his position, shifts his 
ground as covertly as possible to another. Instead 
of honestly giving up the point. An instance occurs 
in an attack made on the system pursued at one 
of our Universities. The objectors, finding them¬ 
selves unable to maintain their charge of the present 
neglect {viz., in the year 1810) of Mathematics in 
that place, (to which neglect they attributed the 
‘late in those studies) shifted their 

ground, and contended that that University ‘was 
never famous for mathematicians’ ; which not only 
does not establish, but absolutely overthrows their 
own original assertion ; for if it succeeded in 

those pursuits, it could not have caused their late 
decline. A practice of this nature is common in 
oral controversy especially j viz., that of combating 
both your opponent’s premises alternately, and shift¬ 
ing the attack from the one to the other, without 
waiting to have either of them decided upon before 
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you qui( i*t. . 'And besides’ is an expression one 
may often hear from a disputant who is proceeding 
to a fresh argument, when he cannot establish, 
and yet will not abandon, his Brst.” [Logic, 

pp. 143-144) 

( 8 ) If any qaeitioni. This is, as Whately observes, 
the ‘Fallacy of Interrogation,’ in which several 
questions are so combined together that no single 
answer can fairly be given to the query. It ordi¬ 
narily cori^ists either in connecting several subjects 
or predicates with a predicate or subject respec¬ 
tively, or in framing a question in such a way as 
to make it dependent on prior assumptions which 
may or may not be true. Thus, when it is asked, 
‘Are gall and honey sweet?’ or 'Is James industri¬ 
ous and honest ?' no single answer in the form of 
'yes’ or ‘no’ can be given which is not liable to mis¬ 
construction. Similarly, the questions, ‘Have you 
cast your horns ?’ 'Have you left off drinking ?* 
‘When were you set at liberty Y ‘In what subjects 
did you fail ?’ 'Have you given up beating your 
mother ?’ cannot be satisfactorily answered by a 
simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’. This is a common artifice of 
barristers who try to make out a case in favour of 
their clients from the answers given to such 
questions by thoughtless witnesses. The following 
example from Fries further illustrates how such 
answers may be misconstrued :^‘Is it not true 
that you must have lost that which you once bad, 
but which you have no longer ? Yes. Did you 
net have ten counters when you commenced the 
game f Yes. Have you ten counters now ? Nca 
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Tben you have lost ten counters.” As a matter 
of fact, the individual bad lost only two counters, 
and so he still possessed eight. But his answer, 
‘No,’ to the last question was open to the miscon* 
struction that he had not any of the ten which be 
previously possessed. And such a risk cannot be 
avoided so long as a person is required to answer 
simply 'yes’ or *no' to such sophistical questions. 
Aristotle well observes, “Several questions put 
as one should be at once decomposed into their 
several parts. Only a single question admits of a 
single answer: so that neither several predicates of 
one subject, nor one predicate of several subjects, 
but only one predicate of one subject, ought to 
be affirmed or denied in a single answer.” 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the argumestam ad buulum {ie., the argument of 
the cudgel) is generally included in Ignoratio Elen* 
chi But, though the cudgel or brute force may 
silence another by over>awing him, it can scarcely 
be called an 'argument' or a 'fallacy.' As well might 
we call the hurricane an effective or convincing 
argument for dispersing a fleet. The following 
example given by Mr. Stock may be cited in 
this connection “A sub-variety of this form of 
irrelevancy was exhibited lately at a socialist 
lecture in Oxford, at which an under-graduate, 
unable or unwilling to meet the arguments of 
the speaker, uncorked a bottle, which had the 
effect of instantaneously dispersing the audience. 
This might be set down as the 'argumentum ad- 
nasum’.” [Logic, pp. 379*380.) And we may add 
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that reasons advanced for including such attempts 
in arguments or fallacies really amount to ‘aigu* 
mentum ad nauseam. 

From the above account of fallacies it is clear 
that they are ultimately due either to faulty obser¬ 
vation or to incorrect inference ; and, in the latter 
case, tiiey may arise either from a mere violation 
of a logical rule or canon or from a careless use of 
language or from confusion or prepossession. 
And thesi different forms may finaliy be traced to 
the wrong use of our faculties, which properly 
exercised are meant for the attainment of truth. 
We shall dwell on this topic in the next chapter. 

§ 11. Hints for Solving Problems, (i) 
Before trying to discover the character o( fallacy in 
any argument, it should be reduced to the strictly 
logical form, with its premises and cooclusiou distinctly 
shown. 

(9) If the inference is found to be formally valid, 
we should test its material validity ; i. e., if the conclu¬ 
sion is formally justified by the premises, we should 
examine the truth of the premises themselves. 

(3) To determine whether a fallacy falls under 
cleduction or induction, we should ascertaio the drift 
of the argument—whether it proceeds from ‘all’ to 
'some' or from ‘some’ to ‘all’. We should remember 
in this connection that an analogical argument does 
not come under either of these two forms, as it proceeds 
from one case to another. 

(4) To decide whether a fallacy is one of division 
or of composition, the minor and major premises must 
first be determined. When the usual order of premises 
is inverted, a fallacy may have the appearance of a 
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fallacy of division or of composition, when really it is 
the reverse. [See example (A) in question 3 below.) 

(5) In every case, reasons must be assigned for 
classifying a fallacious argument. It should be remem¬ 
bered that the value of an answer depends always 
on the cogency of the reasons advanced and not simply 
on the classiBcation of a fallacy. In fact, as we have 
seen, one and the same example may be brought under 
different heads from different points of view. {Fide § 3.) 

(6) The exact error in each case should be 
definitely indicated. The specification of a fallacy 
illustrates a better answer than a mere reference to a 
wide class. For example, in the case of an inductive 
fallacy, it should be mentioned whether this or that 
Canon has been violated, and not simply that there has 
been an improper use of the Inductive Methods. 
Similarly, in the case of a deductive fallacy, it is better 
to mention the specific, instead of the generic, name, 

the fallacy of ambiguous middle, instead of the 
fallacy of four terms. So in the case of material and 
other fallacies, the fallacy of accident instead of the 
semi-logical fallacy, the fallacy of argumentum ad 
bominem instead of ignoratio elenchi. 

(7) Techofcal names should be used in describing 
a fallacy. Such names, as carrying a definite and 
precise sense, should always be preferred to common 
speech which is often vague and indefinite. 

lllnstpations. 

I. Show that, to refute a universal proposition, its 
contradictory is of greater service than its contrary. 

For the refutation of a universal proposition its 
contrary is not convenient, as it requires the proof of 
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a uDiversal proposition, which is always difficult to 
accomplish. If my opponent maintains, for example, 
that 'No men are mortal’ and I maintain that 'All men 
are oiortal/ both the positions are equally bard to 
establishi for they can be proved to be true only by a 
thorough exaroioalion of particulars. If, however, I 
maintain that some men are mortal and point out a 
single instance of the death of a human being, the 
position of my opponent is easily overthrown, 

Chap. X, § 6.) 

9. A remarkable concomitance is observed between 
spots on the sun, displays of Aurora Borealis, and 
magnetic storms. Does it justify any inference ? 

This is an example of Concomitant Variations, which 
suggests a causal connection. Whether the phenomena 
are related as cause and effect or are the co-effects of 
some other cause can be determined only by extended 
observation and any variation in the combination which 
may be noticed. Bxperiment evidently is not possible in 
such a case, as the phenomena are beyond our control. 

3. Test the following arguments * 

(а) Since lightning invariably precedes thunder, 
it must be the cause of thunder. 

( б ) Animal is a genus ; 

This cow is an animal ; 

/. This cow is a genus. 

(r) The greater the fall of the mercury in the 
barometer, the greater the disturbance of weather. 
Hence we may fairly conclude that the mercury in the 
barometer is the cause of changes of weather. 

C^} Large colonies are as detrimental to the power 
of a state as overgrown limbs to the vigour of the 
human body. 

{€) Men in small authority are dangerous; but 
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this constable is a man in small authority : therefore, he 
is dangerous. 

(/) It is absurd for you, for many years the 
consistent advocate of the liberties of the people, to 
turn round now and profess this extraordinary affection 
for despotic government. Your ancestors, if they were 
alive, would blush for such a degenerate descendant. 

(g) To help a man in distress is right ; but to 
rescue this prisoner from lawful custody is to help a man 
in distress : therefore, to rescue this prisonen is right. 

{h) Nine is four and five ; but four and five are 
two numbers : therefore, nine is two numbers. 

(0 All criminal actions ought to be punished by law; 
but prosecutions for murder are criminal actions: there* 
fore, prosecutions for murder ought to be punished 
by law. 

(J) My client is charged with murder. The 
evidence against him consists of a number of circum* 
stances so trivial that, if you examine each separately, 
you must reject it as furnishing no conclusive evidence 
of guilt. 1 call upon you, therefore, to acquit the 
prisoner. 

(o) It involves the fallacy of post hoc ergo propter 
hoe, based on a wrong use of the Method of Agreement 
which cannot prove causal connection. 

{b) It involves the fallacy of accident, as the term 
'animal’ is taken with a qualification (vis., in relation 
to its species) in the major, but without that qualification 
in the minor. 

(<•) This is an example of post hoe ergo propter hoc, 
based on an incorrect use of the Method of Concomitant 
Variations, which can suggest but cannot establish a 
causal link. 
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(<0 Tbia is ao example of false aoalogr between 
a living orgaoiam and a political body. 

(e) It involves the fallacy of divisiooi as the middle 
term is used collectively in the major but distributively 
in the minor premise. 

(/) This is an instance of the argumtntum ad 
Eminem, with an admixture of the argumntum ad 
Vtrecundiafn, 

(g) This is an example of the fallacy of accident; 
for 'a man in distress’ is understood as innocent in the 
one case} Vbile as guilty in the other. 

(A) The first premise here is the minor premise^ 
as the minor term is found in it. This is an instance 
of the fallacy of composition, for the middle term is used 
distributively in the major, but collectively in the minor 
premise. 

(0 This is an example of the fallacy of equivocation, 
as the middle term is used in different senses in the 
two premises. 

(/) This is an example of the fallacy of composi* 
lion ; the several circumstances taken separately may be 
trivial; but they are not so when taken together. 

§ 12. Miaeallanecna Exerciaei. 

!• UeAne Fallacy, and give a classiHcalion of Fallacies, 
with examples. 

2. Distinguish Fallacy, Paralogism, and Sophism. 

3. Discuss the propriety of a separate logical treatment 
of Fallacies. 

4. Indicate the difficulties of achieving a complete 
classification of Fallacies. 

5. Explain and exemplify the following fallacies and re^er 
each to its own proper class : Non causa pro causa^ Post 
hoe tr^o propUr hoc^ PtUtio Principiiy Ignoratio 
EUnchi. 

' 6. Distinguish between the Fallacies of Division and 
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CompositioD. lodicate ihe difT^reiit forms of the Fallacy of 
Accident, Illustrate your anstrer by ecamples. 

7 . Distinguish between the fallacies of Non-observatloo 
and Mal-observatiOD. Are these fallacies connected In 
any way ? 

8 . What do you understand by a Semi-logical Fallacy 7 
Explain and illustrate its different forms. 

9 * Indicate the character of the fallacy of Non %equitur. 
Distinguish between Argument In a Circle and Begging the 
Question. 

to. Explain and illustrate the hllacles of Many 
Questions, Shifting Ground, and HysUron Proitron. 

11 . Test the following 

(a) The division of charm into 'sweetness of manner' 
and 'an iocantation.' 

(^] The dedoUion of the soul as the first form of an 
organized body which bas potential life, 

{c) The classification of horses under created beings, 

12 . State ID logical form, and draw all possible infer* 
<ncei (naming each) from, the following 

(i) Every mistake Is not blameworthy, 

(ii) None but the uneducated believe in such things. 

(iii) Honesty is not always rewarded In this world. 

13 . Explain the form of the reasoning, deductive or 
inductive or both, Implied In the following propositions, 
indicating the premises or conclusions left unexpressed, and 
ostlmatiog the value of the reasoning 

(a) The sun will rise to«morrow morning. 

(^) The lower auimals feel pain just as we do, 

ifi) He will die within a few hours ; be has been bitten 
by a cobra. 

(4) Intermittent fever Is found only in places where there 
are marshes, even though they differ in every 
other respect, 

(s) The inuer wotld of mind attains the light of know* 
ledge through seven organs of sense; therefore, 
some mediaeval astronomers said, there must be 
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stvtn pi&netaiy bodies to illuminate the outer 
# world of nature. 

(/) The factory Commissioners say in their report: ‘The 
past and present conditions of work in factories 
are undoubtedly calculated to cause physical 
deterioration | and we were struck with the marked 
absence of elderly men among the operatives 

14 . Find premises to prove the following prepositions ; 
state the mood and figure of the syllogism you construett 
and state whether the same conclusion could be arrived at 
itx any other syllogistic mood 

(<i) Not all the unhappy are evildoers. 

(^) Lary people never prosper. 

(c) Buildings are made to live in. 

15 . Point out the fallacies emb:>died in, or indicated 
by, the following passages 

(a) A boy looking at a while powder says : surely, this 
is sugar. 

{b) Master speaking to servant : your old master was 
too lenient with you, but I am not your old master ; 
soi don't think 1 am going to spare you in any 
way. 

{c) Pious men only are fit to be miuisiers of religion ; 
some ignorant men are pious ; therefore, ministers 
of religion may be ignorant men. 

id) I will not do this act, because it is unjust; 1 know 
thit it is unjust, because my conscience tells me 
so ; and my conscience tells me so, because the 
act Is wrong. 

(ff) Riding is agreeable ; he is riding : therefore, he is 
agreeable. * 

(/) Tne Terror ceased immediately on the death of 
Robespierre : therefore, Robespierre was the cause 
of the Terror. 

r 6 . (a) ‘An eclipse of tb) sun will occur when the moon 
Intervenes bstween the earth and the sun' ; ‘an eelrpse of 
the suo will occur when some great calamity is impending 
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over fnankind/ Examine the logical grounds and compara* 
tlve validity of these two propositions. 

(^) All arsenic is poisonous ; the substance before me U 
arsenic ? it Is therefore poisonous. Explain the logical 
process underlying (i) your belief in the major premise^ (ii) 
your belief in the minor premise, and (iii) the conclusion 
drawn. 

{c) *NapoI eon’s Russian expedition was the cause of his 
downfall.' Explain the fallacy here* 

17. Show by instances how names tend to become more 
general or more special in their application. 

18. ^^Calculations of probability in general d6 not express 
what will actually occur in the future, but only the degree of 
subjective confidence which we repose In their occurrence/' 
Discuss the statement. 

19. Point out the misinterpretations to which the 
following sentences might be liable 

(a) Were you absent from the station for a long lime ? 

{ 6 ) He went to Bombay and then to Madras by special 
train. 

(c) How much is twice four and nine i 

20. In what figures are the following syllogisms t 
Reduce them : 

(a) The nerve fluid will not travel along a tied nerve ; 
Electricity will travel along a tied nerve : 

Therefore, nervous fluid is not electricity. 

(t) No men are birds j 
All birds are animals : 

Therefore, some animals are sot men. 

31 . (<4 Suppose that wherever there are anopheles 
mosquitoes there is malaria, t»ut that malaria Is found also 
where there are no mosquitoes : what conclusion can you 
draw from this t 

(i) When Crusoe saw the print of a bare foot on the 
sandy shore, be thought at once that savages had landed on 
his island : give a logical analysis of Crusoe’s thought. 

2X (<4 Water freezes to*day at 32* Fabtenbeit ; therefore 
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it will htez 9 at 3a* at this time next year : explain the 
logical character and value of this. 

( 2 ) Yesterday the smoke of the chimneys tended to sink 
downwards, and it rained in the afternoon • can any con- 
nexIoD be inferred from this ? 

23. What do you understand by Secondary Laws and 
Derivative Laws I Mention the different kinds of Secondary 
Laws and give a concrete illustration of each. 

24. What is a Hypothesis ? Under what circumsiances 
can a verifiable Hypothesis be said to be proved or disproved. 

25. State and illustrate (by concrete examples) the 
Methods V Agreement and Difference. Compare the 
Methods with regard to their respective advantages and 
disadvantages. 

26. What are the grounds of our belief in Uniformity of 
Nature ? Can Uniformity of Nature be proved ? Fully 
discuss this question. 

27. How would you represent the process of Inductive 
Classification ? Give a concrete example of this process* 

28. Explain and illustrate ttndency^ htUropaihtc inter- 
mixture of effects^ and foot. 

29. What is the Method to be followed when direct ob*^ 
servation or experiment Is Insufficient to resolve an effect 
into the laws of its conditions ? Fully exhibit and explain 
this Method. 

30. What is the full scientific conception of an Effect t 
Show the importance of this conception. 

31. Reduce the following arguments to their logical 
form and examine their validity 

(1) Epicureans are not true philosophers • for Epicureans 
do not hold that virtue is the chief good, as alt true philoso* 
phers do. 

(2) The wise are good ; tfaereforei some ignorant people 
are wise, because some ignorant people are good. 

(3) Being bom in Africa, be is naturally black. 

(4) All vices are reprehensible ; emulation is not a vice : 
therefore^ emulation is not reprehensible. 
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(5) Silence and speech must be the same thing, fyr 
sometimes one Is not seemlf) sometimes the other. 

(6) Treason doth never prosper : what’s the reason ? 
for if It prospefi none dare call it treason. 

(7) No beast so 6erce but knows some touch of pity ; 
but I know cone and, therefore, am no beast. 

(8) Every man should be moderate, for excess will 
cause disease. 

(9) The evolution theory must be true, for it has the 
support of able thinkers. 

(10) Mathematical study undoubtedly improves the 
reasoning powers; but, as the study of Logic is not mathe* 
matical study, we may infer that it does not improve the 
reasoning powers. 

(11) Evil is good ; for what is necessary Is good ; and 
evil IS necessary. 

it2) If it rains, the ground wiH be wet ; but the ground 
is wet ; we may, therefore, infer that rain has fallen. 

(13) Every law IS either useless or it occasions hurt to 
some person i now a law that is useless ought to be abo¬ 
lished ; and $0 ought every law that occasions hurt: there- 
forCi every law ought to be abolished. 

(14) Seven and eight as well as nine and six make 
fifteen : hence they are equal. 

(15) I am afraid that the greatest part of Dryden’s 
life was passed in exigencies. For such outcries against 
poverty were surely never uttered but in great pain. 

(t6) The French are a polished people ^ M. Blanc Is a 
Frenchman ; theiefore, M« Blanc is a polished person. 

(17) I remember what I have read ; 1 have read every 
line of Homer : therefore, I retnember every line of 
fiocner* 

(18) All fixed stars twinkle; yonder star twinkles : there* 
fore, It is a fixed star. 

(19) If ye were the children of Abraham, ye would do the 
works of Abraham* 

(20) The sun is too bright to be looked at. 
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(31) If any objection that can be urged would justify 
a cheoge of established IawS| no laws could be reasonably 
maintained ; but some laws can be reasonably maintained ; 
therefore, do objection that can be urged will justify a change 
of established laws. 

(33) Books are a source both of instruction and amuse¬ 
ment. A table of logarithms is a book : therefore, it is a 
sonrce both of instruction aod amusement. 

(33) The object of war is durable peace ; therefore, 
soldiers are the best peace-makers. 

(34) TJie plea of alibi is always the refuge of the guilty ; 
and therefore the fact that the prisoner pleads an alibi is a 
strong argument against him. 

(3$) Heavy dews fell last night, so it could not have 
been cloudy. 

(36) Happiness U the end of man's existence ; but all 
men desire to be happy : therefore, all men desire to end 
their existence. 

(37) Sisters of Charily are liable to punishment, because 
they beg money from people, and beggars are pupisbable 
according to law. 

(38) If you eat too much, you suffer from indigestion ; 
you do suffer from Indigestion : thereforci you eat too much. 

(39) Food is a necessity of life ; venison is food : there¬ 
fore, venison is a necessity of life. 

(30) A vacuum Is impossible ; for, if there is nothing 
between two bodies, they must touch. 

(31) If truthfulness is never found save with scrupulous¬ 
ness and if truthfulness Is incompatible with stupidity, it 
follows that stupidity aod scrupulousness can never be 
associated. 

(33) Some who are truly wise are not learned ; but the 
virtuous alone are truly wise : the learned, therefore, are not 
always virtuous. 

(33) That many persons who commit errors are blame¬ 
worthy is proved by numerous Instances In which the com¬ 
mission of errors arises from gross carelessness. 
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(34) Plato lived after Socrates, and Aristotle after Plato ; 
and so Aristotle lived after Socrates. 

(35) All responsible beings are rational | responsibllitir 
increases with the increase of rationality ; some dogs are 
more rational than some men: therefore, some dogs are 
more responsible than some men. 

(36) Suicide cannot be condemned ; for It is but volun* 
tary death, and voluntary death has been gladly embraced 
by heroes. 

(37) A good temper Is a sign either of a good conscience 
or of a good digestion ; therefore^ the conscientlr us and the 
healihy will always possess a good temper. 

(38) Bodies subject to gravity descend ; but smoke 
ascends, therefore, smoke is not subject to gravity* 

(39) No trifling business will enrich those engaged in it ; 
speculation in cotton Is no trifling business : therefore, 
speculation in cotton will enrich those engaged in it. 

(40) He that miodetb his own business cannot And much 
matter for envy ; for envy is an inquisitive passion. 

(41) % Ancient historians cannot be believed, for they 
describe impossible prodigies. 

(42) Wisdom dwells with age : we should, therefore, la 
all matters abide by the customs of our ancestors* 

(43) This poem cannot be the work of Tennyson, for it 
differs both in style and subject-matter from such poems of 
his as I have $0 far read. 

(44) Six manuscripts have this reading, while two only 
have that found in your copy of the book. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that the former reading is to be preferred. 

(45) The writer is a historian of great learning, and if he 
denies the existence of God, what wise man will dissent from 
his opinion ? 

(46) The percentage of success in the Matriculation is 
higher than that in the Intermediate Examination : it is 
obvious from this that teaching in schools is superior to that 
In colleges. 

(47) You say that there U no rule without aa exception* 
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I aoswer thati In that case, wbat you have just said must 
have an exception, and so prove that you have contradicted 
yourself. 

(48) Cork is lighter than water ; the third city in Ireland 
is Cork : therefore, the third city in Ireland 1 $ lighter than 
water. 

(49} Since the end of poetry is pleasure, that cannot be 
nnpoetical with which all are pleased. 

(50) All intelligible propositions must be either true or 
false ; the two propositions *Cssar is living atiU* and ^Caesar 
Is dead’ ate both intelligible propositions : therefore, they 
are both true or both false. 

(51) All novels are false: tbereforei no novel-reader is a 
lover of truth. 

(53) The people of the country are suffering from famine ; 
and, as you are one of the people of the copniry, you most 
be suffering from famine. 

(53) None of the evils of this life are to be feared, for 
they are all transitory. 

(54} Meat and drink are the necessaries of life ; the 
revenues of VitelHus were spent in meat and drink : there* 
fore, the revenues of Vtiellius were spent on the necessaries 
of life. 

(55) I must be successful or unsuccessful in this exami* 
nation ; in the one case it is useless for me to work and in 
the other superfluous : so I may take my ease. 

(56) 1 cannot accept your opinion as true, for it seems 
to me that Its general recognition would be attended with the 
most injurious consequences to society. 

(57) You are inconsistent with yourselfi for you told me 
yesterday that there was a presumption of this man’s guilt, 
and now. when I say that I may presume his guilt, you 
contradict me. 

(58) It is affirmed that such a man has left off playing 
the fool. If it is granted, it is implied that he did play the 
fool formerly. If it be denied, it seems to imply that be 
plays the fool still. 
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($9) ‘^Percbaace some form was unobserved ; 

Perchance in prayer or faith he swerved ; 

Else how could guiltless champioD quell ; 

Or how could blessed ordeal fail 

(60) Half a loaf is better than nothing ; but nothing 
U better than wisdom : therefore, half a loaf is better than 
wisdom. 

(61) Morality is either superfluous or unavailing! accord¬ 
ing as the uoiverse is righteous or not* 

(6s) The learned are pedants ; A is a learned man ; 
therefore^ A ts a pedant. * 

(63) No one can deny Faraday was a true man of science^ 
for he spent bis life in searching for truth, which is the object 
of search with all true men of science. 

(64) This problem is loo difficult, and therefore no one 
will attempt its^olution. 

(6s) His imbecility may be inferred from his proneness 
to favourites ; for all weak princes have their failings. 

(66) The probability of an infant living to the age of so 
years is i ; and if it lives to that age, the probability of its 
being well-educated is j ; and if it is weU-educatedi the 
probability of its being a distinguished person Is Hence 
the probability of the infant being a distinguished person 
is 

(67) No education is complete without a study of LogiCr 
which teaches ^en to reason correctly. 

(68) All criminal actions should be legally punished ^ 
prosecutions for theft are cricDloal actions ; therefore, prose* 
cations for theft should be punished by law. 

(69) None should be punished if he Is innocent; this 
man should not be punished : therefore, he is innocent. 

(70) Avarice is Innocent, since it is allowed by the law 
of the land. 

(71) Logic is useless, because men who know Logic fail 
in examinations. 

(71) This measure would be destructive of the national 
prosperity, and 1 cannot adduce a more cogent argument 
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than that, five years ago, yoa were yourself of the same 
opinloQ. 

(? 3 ) My opinioDs mast betnie» for cone buf a prejudiced 
person^ kike yourself, would wish to gainsay them. 

(74) Tbsre exist many difTereoces of opioion and much 
uoceruinty with regard to many questions connected with 
geology I consequently geology is not a scieocei and any 
arguments which assume the truth of geological theories 
must invariably be regarded with considerable suspicion* 

(75) No punishment should be allowed for the sake of 
the good that may come of It ; for all punishment is an evil 
and we ard not justided in doing evil that good may come 
of it. 

(76) This man is a scoundrel for he is very much afraid ; 
and ^lll-doers are iU*dreaders/* 

(77) ^Ve know that God exists because the Bible tells 
us so ; and we know that whatever the Bible affirms must be 
true, because it is of Divine origin. 

(78) It is not right for you to devote all your time to 
philosophical Inquiryp for if all men did so, the business of 
the world could not go oo. 

(79) If justice consists In keeping property sare, the just 
man must be a kind of thief, for the same kind of skill which 
enables a man to defend property will also enable him to 
steal it. 

(60) To allow every man unbounded freedom of speech 
is advantageous to the state, for It is highly conducive to 
the interests of the community that each individual should 
enjoy an unlimited liberty of expressing his sentiments. 

(81) What Is Protestantism ? It is only loyalty to the 
sovereign ; for» were not the Protestants loyal to Elizabeth 
in her struggle with Spam ? 

(82) If a man is educated, he does not want to work 
with his hands ; consequently, if education Is unlversalf 
Industry will cease. 

(83) Women as a class have not been hitherto equal in 
intellect to men : therefore^ they are necessarily inferior* 


N. 28, 
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(84) The bamaa soul mast be diffused over the whole 
body, because It animates every part 

(8s) EddcatloD Is dearly the source of ail disconteati 
since the educated opt getting soluble eos^oymeot are 
dissatisfied with their coudltlon in life. 

(86) So far as my experience goes» A has been invariably 
preceded by B. I therefore conclude that B is the cause of A. 

^87) It ts strange that in a country like Indie, where 
tnitlloDS of men die every year of plague, malaria, and other 
diseases, people are loath to join the army, seeing that the 
casualties of warfare cannot possibly be higher. 

(88) What John Smith advocates must be a wise eoursei 
eince he Is a Senator, and the Senate is undoubtedly a wise 
body. 

(89} Is a man infallible 1 No. Then every Senator is 
liable to make mistakes. Yes. Ergo, the judgment of the 
Senate in this important matter Is unreliable. 

(90) Every mao has the right of private judgment. 
Therefore every examiner is quite at liberty to examine 
answer papers as he likes. 

(91) Beggars who have no property cannot claim the 
protection of law, for all laws are made for the protection 
of property. 

(9s) Swar 4 /a or self-government can be attained only 
by doing away with servitude. As, however, the University 
in training young men renders them fit for public service, 
the first athp towards the attainment of swardja must be 
the destruction of the University. 

(93) Sorely what a mao has done a man may do. Was 
not Hercules a man ? Yes. Then, why shall I not be able 
to do what he did ? 

(94) If a little economy would save half of our expenses, 
a still greater economy would certainly save all. 

(95) *Steel, when brought to white beat in the fire, must 
be plunged into cold water in order to obtain the requisite 
temper. Similarly the human body after the 8teat»*bathi 
CD being cooled down, becomes strong and hardy/ 
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(96) We should thiok it a sin and a shame if a great 
steamer, dashing across the ocean, were not brought to a 

•Stop at a sigoal of distress from a mere smack.And yet 

A miner is entombed alive, a painter falls from a sca0old| a 
brakeman is crushed in coupling cars, a merchant fails, falls 
HI and dies, and organised society leaves widow and child 
to bitter want and degrading alms* 

(97) *'What would our ancestors say to this. Sir t How 
does this measure tally with their institutions ? How does it 
agree with their experience ? Are we to put the wisdom of 
yesterday In competition with the wisdom of centuries ? 
{Iltar I %iar f) [s beardless youth to show no respect for 
the decisions of mature age t {Loud cries of hear / hear 1 ) 
If this measure be right, would it have been reserved for 
these modern and degenerate times ? 

(98) Punishment must have some other and higher 
justiBcation than the prevention of crime, for if punishment 
were only for the sake of example, it would be indifferent 
whether we punished the innocent or the guilty, since the 
punishment, considered as an example, is equally efficacious 
in either case. 

(99) We observe very frequently that very poor hand* 
writing characterises the manuscripts of able men ; while 
the best handwriting is as frequent with those who do little 
mental work when compared with those whose penmanship 
Is poor. We may, therefore, infer that poor penmanship Is 
•caused by the Influence of severe mental labour. 

(100) Suppose Achilles to move ten times as fast as the 
Tortoise, but the Tortoise to have the start of Achilles, say, 
1 )y one-tenth of the distance to be traversed : when Achilles 
has arrived at the point from which the Tortoise started, the 
Tortoise will still be one-bundredtb part of the whole dis* 
tance in advance of him; when Achilles has reached this 
point, the Tortoise will still be one-thousandth part of the 
whole distance In advance of him ; and so on. Thus, Achilles 
wilt never be able to pass the Tortoise. 
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Sources of Fallacies. 

§ 1. Fallacious Tendencies of tlie Hind. 
The account of Fallacies given in the last chapter 
has prepared the way for an inquiry into their 
sources. We shall, accordingly, try to discover in 
this chapter these sources or main>spnng'', which 
when duly controlled more effectually prevent the 
commission of fallacies than their mere piece-meal 
detection or exposition. Such an inquiry involves, 
00 doubt, a transition from the logical to the 
psychological treatment of the topic ; but we 
should remember that there is no natural barrier 
between the different sciences, which explain 
merely the different aspects of existence. If a 
psychological study of the different sources of 
error be of great practical utility, there may be 
some excuse for departing, at the close of our 
logical inquiry, from the rigid conventional course 
with a view to discover the main and easier road 
to truth. When cut off from the source, the falla¬ 
cies seem to be detached and disconnected ; but 
when traced to their source, they are seen to be 
but branches of a main stream. 

As fallacies are due to wrong thinking, their 
sources can be discovered by an examination of 
the circumstances which pervert thought. But 
thought as a mental process is intimately connect¬ 
ed with the other exercises of the mind, The 
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niind U an organic unity in which the difTerent 
faculties are implicated in one another. The 
faculties of the mind are ultimately resolvable into 
three, viz., Intellect, Feeling, and Will. They 
represent but diverse exercises of one and the same 
psychical energy. Thus, an exercise of Intelli¬ 
gence involves elements of Feeling and Will in 
the shape of interest and concentration ; an exer¬ 
cise of Feeling (yielding pleasure or pain) involves 
elements of Intellect and Will in the form of 
knowledge and direction of attention; and an exer¬ 
cise of Will likewise involves elements of Feeling 
and Intellect in the shape of an agreeable or pain¬ 
ful experience and the recognition of a connection 
between the means to be adopted and the end 
to be achieved. When, therefore, thought is led 
astray, it may be due to either confusion or the 
perverting influence of the feelings and of the 
active tendencies. The ultimate sources of Falla* 
cies are to be found, accordingly, in the wrong 
use of (I) Intelligence, (II) Feeling, and (III) 
Conation {i.e.. Impulses and Will) frustrating the 
end of truth.* Let us then dwell on these different 
sources in three successive sections. 


Feeling, aad 
ConatiM, 
which, as 
psychical 
proeessei, 
are ali 
intercoQ- 
Dccted. 


* The tources of fallacies are traced by Bacoo to eerUio 
erroneous notions, called by him AUc or Idols {Gr. eidetan, from 
tidoi, form or shape), t e , the misconceptions or prejudices which 
flow not from the nature of the objects to be knowo, bat from man’s 
own nature. The fallacies that thus beset mankind bk dirided by 
Bacon into four principal classes. These are 

I. The first class of Idola is the tdola Tribiu{i.§., Idols of the 
tribe or race of men). These tendencies are common to all and 
iaherent in the individual, arislnji; from the nature of man. They ate 
preninently illustrated in the following forms >—(l) Man sopposes 
that there is greater simplicity aod uoifonnity io things than is 
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Sources m 
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otoervfttfoa, 
(8) fnvHmte 
assoctatioD, 

(3) vvlld 
isiiglBatloD, 
and (4) baity 
general iaatlon, 
(t) Non* 
otervation 
and Mai* 
observation 


I a (I) Intelleotosl Tendenoies to 
Error. The fallacies which are doe to the wrong 
use of intelligence may be considered under four 
principal heads, vis., (i) Observation, (2) Asspcia> 
tion, (3) Imagination, and (4) Hasty Generalization. 
Let us consider these one by one, 

(l) Falladts due to Observation. We have a!> 
ready considered in section 8 of the last chapter 
the fallacies of Non-observation and Mal-observa- 
tioa The commonest form of error here i^ to con- 

really the case : tbii Is a tendency to unity. For eiample, for u 
time, tbe medical virtues of bodies were regarded as four-* moisture 
dryness, beat, and cold ;and chemists thought that all tbe elements 
of bodies were reducible to Salt, sulphur, and mercury* W Tbere 
is a tendency to neglect negative or contradictory instaoeai; in 
this we find tbe origin of superstition. We hail a fulfilment of 
dreams, omens, and pronhectes, but do not look, at Ibe many 
times they fail. The whole race of prophets and quacks live on the 
overwhelming effect of one success compared with hundreds of 
failures, which are unraentioned and forgotten. As Bacon says. 
*^men mark when they hit and never mark when they miss«'' And 
we should do well to remember in this connection tbe ancient 
story quoted by Bacon of one whe in pagan times was shown a 
temple with a picture of all the persons who had been saved from 
shipwreck after paying their vows. When asked, whether he did 
not now acknowledge tbe power of the gods,-^''Aye,'* he answered^ 
'^ut where are they painted that were drowned after the vows 
(3) The narrowness of the mind which, when once impressed by 
a Uw striking objects, supposes all else to be similar to the impres* 
rious which influence it. t4> The restlessness of the mind which 
leads it to inqiiinea beyond tbe boundaries of hnman thought. 
I5] The influence of the wishes and passions, which leads us 
to believe what we wish to be true. (6) Sources cA error connected 
with tbe senses; we have a tendency to be moved and guided by 
objects striking our senses. 

II. The second class of Idola is the/da^ S^us (f.e., Idols of 
the den Or cavej. While the Idols of the tribe are common to all 
men, those of tbe cave or den are peculiar to Ure individual and 
ari» from the peculiar character of the individual man, bodily and 
mentali from education, habit, and action. These InclodeMt) An 
uadae attachment to a particular icieuce or train of thought 
from the belief that we originated It or are best aeqaaiated with ft 
ot have bestowed most atteatloo on iU (a) Tbe tendency to ax* 
tremes la our investigations illustrated in the comprehenstvw 
iod acute or dlecriminslive intellect. This refers to a radienJ 
dktlfiodoo Indie CMUituUoo of tbe baman mind—noateueM and 
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found peixeptioQ with ioference, to suppose ao 
absent feature as present in a thing before us. 
Thus, we mistake a sign for the thing signified, as 
when we take the haziness of a visual impression 
to be equivalent to its distance, or the conduct of 
a suspect as bespeaking his guilt “It commonly 
happens/’ says Mr. Kinglake, "that incidents 
occurring in a battle are told by the most truthful 
by-standers with differences more or less wide." 

Invasion of the Crimea^ HI, 124.) Non-observa¬ 
tion often leads to erroneous inference by leaving 
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comprehetiiiTeDeM. Some nfodi ere fitted for noting the 
difierencei ia thiogr^ while otheri ere soiled for obeervlng the 
leMmbUncea in ob|ecu. The first cUu of perioni is celled eente 
or>ntl7tiet1; the second, conpieheosive or synthetical \ the one 
aatlfsesi while the other cUislfiei and brings tf^etber* 

III. The third class of Idola is the liola FaH Idols of the 
naiket-place). They tre so called becaose they arise fromiangesge; 
and iangcage is principally used by men when they assemble 
t(^ether. These creep into the nnderstanding through the aasocia« 
tioQ Oi words or names. The id^la Fpri are of two kinds : U) the 
first kind arising from the nse of words which iodicate no reality 

, 'chance’ which, as Bacon obsecfes, Indicates nothing wbateYer); 
(n) the Hcond kind arising from the use of words whose mearting is 
confined, ilbdefined, or inapplicable to the things which we apply 
them to 'heavy'^ 'light’, 'moist', 'attraction', 'repolsion'p 

'element*, 'coriuption*, used to explain the physical properties of 
objects). 

IV. The fourth class of Idola U the Idola Thoairi (t r,, Idols 

of the theatre). Thesf arise from the oecnpation of men's minds In 
particniar theories of science and are, like the plays of the stage, 
generally more elegant than the solid facts of reality. These are 
very powerful hindrances to the investigation of tinth; and 
Bacon divides them into three classes The sophistical 

appealing to Reason instead of to Experience. It ts often illns* 
trated in a dednclive or antidpative form: assnming eertaio prin¬ 
ciples withoQt adequate examinatloo, thiokera reason downwards 
and interpret the facts by reference to the theories which they start 
from. (9) Tbe vagae and snpeificial appeal to experience bnt from 
too narrow and imperfect observatioo. (3} Tbe infinence of loper- 
stition which leads people to measure science by the standard of 
t^ir religions beliefs. Thus, tbs Ptolemaic system of utronomy 
was inppofted and the Copernictn system was discoontenaacad by 
tbe Cbnr^ on tbw)ic^cal grounds. 
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out material circumstances. Thus, Pope Clement 
VIII was believed to have been killed by the 
fumes of a poisoned candle placed in his bed>room, 
when no notice was taken of a brazier of burning 
charcoal which was in the room and for the fumes 
of which there was no adequate outlet 

(2) Fallacies due to Association. When we have 
invariably associated one quality or thing with 
another, we think that they always go together 
and can never possibly be reversed. l*nus, the 
king of Siam, living in a tropical climate, associated 
liquidity with water and could only treat an ac* 
count of water being frozen into ice as untrue. 
The difRcuIties in the acceptance of the Copernican 
system lay partly in the old associations connected 
with the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. It is said 
that no physician above forty believed in Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. We 
are thus disposed to treat with suspicion any de* 
parture from current opinion or practice. 

The most powerful association in the human 
mind is the association of language with thought. 
(Vide Chap. I, § l and | 5 and Chap. XXVIJ, § i.) 
Bacon rightly observes, “Men believe that their 
reason rules over words; but it is also the case that 
words re-act, and in their turn use their Influence on 
the intellect.” (Novum Organum, 1 ,59.) Thus, asso¬ 
ciation of words tends to induce belief in the corres¬ 
ponding connection of things, such as we find in one, 
“Who having into truth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of bis memory, 

To credit bis own lie.’* (Shakespeare, Tempest.) 
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In tfais way people come to think that 'talk of the 
devi! and he will appear* or that there are different 
things because there are different words, though 
these imply the same object. This accounts for 
the fallacy of the Identical Proposition, such as 
we find in Hamlet — 

“There's ne'er a villain dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he's an arrant knave.” 

We have already read in the last chapter the wide 
range of ^he semi-logical fallacies, which are due 
to the ambiguous use of language. Thus, we not 
infrequently commit the fallacy of accident when 
we overlook differences between cases which seem 
to be alike, though they are really not so. One 
is, in this way, led to think that what suits 
another suits him as well, what anothei can do 
he may achieve likewise. A poor man may thus 
be led to imitate the ways of the rich in the 
matter of the articles of luxury, and a rich man 
may similarly be disposed to think that what the 
poor man can endure he also can put up with ; 
the invalid or the weak may in the same manner 
be inclined to think that they can digest a food 
or do a work, which is easily assimilated or 
accomplished by the healthy and the strong, The 
perverting influence of language is no less patent 
even in the case of the material fallacies. “The 
English language," says Whatcly, “is perhaps the 
more suitable for the fallacy of petitio principii, 
from its being formed from two distinct languages, 
and thus abounding in synonymous expressions, 
which have no resemblance in sound, and no 
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connexion in etymology ; SO that a Ssphist may 
bring forward a propositioo expressed in words of 
Saxon origin, and give as a reason for it, the very 
same proposition stated in words of Norman- 
origin; e.g., 'to allow every man an unbounded 
freedom of speech must always be, on the whole, 
advantageous to the State; for it is highly 
conducive to the interests of the Community, that 
each individual should enjoy a liberty perfectly 
unlimited, of expressing his sentiments.’ ^ {Logie^ 
PP- 13 3 - 1 34.) 

(3) Fallacies due to Imagination. The errors¬ 
arising from an improper exercise of imagination- 
are illustrated in extravagant hypotheses and 
fanciful analogies, already explained in chapters 
XIX and XXII. What is noticed in some cases 
is at times unwarrantably extended to other 
cases having but slender points of similarity. 
Referring to the early growth of Law, Sir Henry 
Maine observes, ''Analogy, the most valuable of 
instruments in the maturity of jurisprudence, is 
the most dangerous of snares in its infancy, 
Prohibitions and ordinances, originally confined, 
for good reasons, to a single description of acts, 
are made to apply to all acts of the same class, be> 
cause a man menaced with the anger of the gods 
for doing one thing, feds a natural terror in doing 
any other thing remotely like it. After one kind 
of food has been interdicted for sanitary reasons, 
the prohibition is extended to all food resembling 
it, though the resemblance occasionally depends 
00 analogies the most fancifoL So, again, a wise 
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provision for insuring general cleanliness dictates 
in time long routines of ceremonial ablution ; 
and that division Into classes which at a particular 
crisis of social history is necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of the national existence degenerates 
into the most disastrous and blighting of all 
human institutions—Caste.” {Ancient Law, pp. 
l9-2a) We have seen that Analogy is rather a 
source of Discovery than a means of Proof. (Vide 
Chap. X)fn, I 5.) To confound one function 
with the other is a common fallacy of this form of 
inference. 

(4) Fallacies due to Hasty Generalization. To 
hastily arrive at a general notion or universal truth 
often implies incorrect generalization. Thus, we 
are led to think that if swans are white here, they 
are white everywhere j that what we like or dislike 
others also do the same ; that as we feel now, we 
shall feel always. This also explains our falla¬ 
cious estimates of national character from our 
imperfect acquaintance with a few individuals. 
We are likewise disposed to infer a causal con¬ 
nection on imperfect observation or analysis, as 
when we suppose the appearance of a comet as 
foreboding disaster to mankind. The fallacy of 
mistaking any prior phenomenon for the cause of 
what follows is well exposed by Shakespeare 
in Hotspur’s retort to Glendower when he boasts 
of his natural power as prognosticated by omens t 
"Glendower. At my nativity 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

0/ burning cressets; and at my birth 
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The frame and huge foundation of the earth 

Shaked like a coward. 

"Hotspur. Why, so It would have done at the 
same season, if your mother’s cat had but 
kittened, though yourself had never been born,” 

(1 Henry IV, III, j, 13-20.) 

The fallacy of over-hasty generalization is not 
infrequently illustrated in the sphere of Politics. 
It consists in attributing to an individual what 
may be found in some other members of the same 
class, and thus assuming as universal what may 
only be partially true. For instance, a pamphlet 
entitled 'The Crimes of Kings' was published is 
France in 1792 to suggest the execution of Louis 
XVI, and a book named 'The Cruelties of Catholics’ 
was published in England to prove the undesira¬ 
bility of Catholic Emancipation. "To identify, 
to assimilate, to generalize,'' says Bain, "constitute 
one of the two great functions of science. Yet there 
is often a necessity for restraining the too great 
ardour for these processes. We identify and assi¬ 
milate, without real likeness, thus giving birth to 
bad analogies, and irrelevant comparisons; we over- 
assimilate and over-generalize. We rush blindly 
on the search after Unity, Simplicity, Fraternity.” 
{/nductioH, p. 378.) 

§ 3. (II.I Emotional Tendencies to 

Error. We have already mentioned that the 
different faculties of the mind are very closely con¬ 
nected with one another. Hence Feelings often 
influence our Thoughts directing them in a partic¬ 
ular channel, The law of the Feeling is that only 
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§ 3 -] 

the ideas consistent with its character are brought sup^stitians. 
and kept before the mind, while all ideas which do fiutajfldeas 
not tend to support it are generally excluded. ”"h'their 
Thus, a condition of pleasure leads us to entertain character, 
hopeful ideas, while pain or suiTering generally in¬ 
clines us to take a gloomy view of things. The 
feelings thus give a bias to our judgments. We 
are disposed to overlook the faults of the objects 
of love or affection, while we are led to underesti¬ 
mate the merits of persons whom we hate or dis¬ 
like. This is often turned to account by skilful 
reasoners who are interested in supporting or con¬ 
demning a cause ; and even an ignoratio eUncki 
may be associated with such a rhetorical art’iice. 

Thus, as Whately observes, “When the occasion 
or object in question is not such as calls for, or 
as is likely to excite in those particular readers 
or hearers, the emotions required, it is a common 
Rhetorical artifice to turn their attention to some 
object which will call forth these feelings : and 
when they are too much excited to be capable 
of judging calmly, it will not be difficult to turn 
their passions, once roused, in the direction 
required, and to make them view the case before 
them in a very different light. When the metal 
is heated, it may easily be moulded into 
the desired form. Thus, vehement indignation 
against some crime may be directed against a 
person who has not been proved guilty of it ; 
and vague declamations against corruption, oppres¬ 
sion, etc,.^ or against the mischiefs of anarchy ; 
with highflown panegyrics on liberty, rights of 
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man, etc., or on social order, justice, the constUu* 
tion, law, religion, etc., will gradually lead the 
hearers to take for granted, without proof, that the 
measure proposed will lead to these evils or these 
advantages j and it will in consequence become 
the object of groundless abhorrence or admira¬ 
tion. For the very utterance of such vords as 

have a multitude of what may be called stimula- 

* 

tiHg ideas associated with them, will operate like a 
charm on the minds, especially of the ignorant 
and unthinking, and raise such a tumult of feeling, 
as will effectually blind their judgment; so that a 
string of vague abuse or panegyric will often have 
the effect of a train of sound Argument.” {Rhetoric, 
Part II, Chap. 11 , § 6, p. 130.) 

The principal forms of feeling which bias our 
judgments may be mentioned as (i) self-regarding, 
(2) other-regarding, (3) the special emotions, such 
as anger, fear, wonder, reverence, and (4) the in¬ 
dividual temperament. 

(I) Tat self-regarding feelings have generally 
been condemned as the parent of all evil, distort- 
ing our judgments and vitiating our will. The 
grossest practices have been justified when they 
tend to promote the interests of the self and the 
most absurd doctrines have been defended simply 
because they emanate from one's self. We are 
likewise prone to believe in what feeds our vanity 
or heightens our importance in the eyes of others, 
though there may not be even the semblance of 
justification in its favour. A soldier, for example, 
can scarcely fail to be influenced by an eulogy like 
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the following"Citizen soldier, you are the 
greatest thing this old earth has yet bred | yon, in 
your khaki are the biggest thing on this old planet 
iGod bless your gallant heart, you've set all the 
world wondering . .The whole Empire is proud of 
you. Our hearts are thrilling with the splendour 
and glory of your wonderful achievements.” (Gnat 
Thoughts of Haratio BottomUy.) 

(3) The othor-ngarding fetlings, whether in 
the forq} of love or in that of hate, are also, as 
mentioned above, a fruitful source of error. The 
partiality of love is well symbolized in the blind¬ 
ness of Cupid. 

(3) The confusion produced by anger, the 
superstition fed by fear, the excitement caused by 
wonder, and the monopoly of attention secured by 
reverence are not at all consistent with impartial 
estimate and cool judgment The fallacy of the 
argutnentutn ad vertatndiam illustrates how errors 
are caused by undue reverence ; and the prejudices 
and superstitions bring out what can be wrought 
by fear when wedded to custom. Thus, it is be¬ 
lieved by the people as unlucky to mention such 
an unlucky word as ‘death,’ or to dine together in 
a group of thirteen, or to start an enterprise on a 
Friday. The night that Alexander was born, the 
noted temple of Diana at Ephesus was burnt to the 
ground ; and the night that Oliver Cromwell died, 
a violent storm devastated London. Such coin¬ 
cidences may be construed by superstition as 
ominous. 

(4) The influence of temperament on our 
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thoughts is also very great. Those who are gay 
and cheerful are generally disposed to take a hope¬ 
ful view of things, while those who are sad and 
gloomy are inclined to be despondent and de¬ 
pressed. The difference in the estimates of things 
by such natures is well illustrated in the L' Allegro 
znd II Ptnseroso. If one is optimistic in his esti¬ 
mates, the other is pessimistic. 

§ 4 (III) Conative Tendencies to Error. 
Conation covers (i) the Impulses which urge us to 
action and (2) the Will which determines a course 
of action in any case. Both of these factors may 
pervert our judgment. 

(l) The Impulses., when strong, suggest to our 
mind grounds which seem to justify the course we 
are inclined to adopt. Thus, the strong and lively 
are led to be rash and hasty, while the weak and 
indolent are disposed to be n^ligent and dilatory. 
An athlete, for example, thinks that because he 
can successfully combat this, that, or the other 
adversary, be can as well successfully meet all of 
them together (thus committing the fallacy of 
composition); and an idler may similarly be of 
opinion that it is not of much consequence if he 
whiles away this, that, or the other hour, though 
thereby he may spend the whole day in doing 
nothing. The fallacy of i^oratio elenchi is not 
infrequently illustrated when one argues under the 
sway of the passions and inclinations. “We dispute 
with warmth, and often without understanding one 
another. Passion, or bad faith, leads us to attribute 
to our adversary that which is very far from his 
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meaning, in order to carry on the contest with 
greater advantage ; or to impute to him conse¬ 
quences which we imagine may be derived from 
his doctrine, although he disavows and denies 
them. All this may be reduced to this kind of 
sophism, which an honest and good man ought to 
avoid above all things.” {Port-Royal Logic, p. 247.) 

(2) Will also exercises at times a perverting 
influence on judgments. Sophisms or wilful per¬ 
versions 8f judgments play a prominent part in 
the daily affairs of life. What we decide to do, 
we are disposed to defend. How ofteh do we not 
try to deceive others as well as ourselves to hide 
our guilt and shame! (Vide the Elements of Morals, 
Chaps. VI and VIII.) Malice, envy, ill-will no 
less than love, sympathy, and affeciion often em¬ 
ploy Will in their service to hatch reasons for 
condemning what is noble and Rood and Justifying 
what is ignoble and bad. History shows how 
false accusations and charges are glossed over with 
specious reasons to injure the weak and the inno¬ 
cent and how attempts are made to shield an un¬ 
worthy object of love or affection by sophistical 
pleadings. In such cases 

“Truth and fiction are so aptly mix’d 

That all seems uniform, and of a piece,’* 

{Roscommon Horace, A. P.) 

§ 5 . Truth Lies in Oonsisteucy. The 
end of Logic, as we have seen, is Truth. The rules 
and principles of Logic explained in the preceding 
pages aim at the avoidance of error and the 
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attainment of Truth ; and the importance of Truth 
can hardly be over<estimated. 

“Truth informs the judgment, rectifies the mind, 
Pleases the understanding, makes the will 
Submit; the mem’ry too, it doth fill 
With what do our imaginations please ; 
Likewise it tends our troubles to appease” 

( 5 »«ya«.) 

The above account of the Logical processes 
and the fallacious tendencies of the mirrJ tends to 
show that consistency lies at the root of all truth. 
If we be consistent with the real order of the world 
as it is revealed to us and consistent also in our 
views and judgments, then we may expect to 
attain truth. The rules of Definition and Division, 
Classification and Naming, Syllogism and Indue* 
tion, Hypothesis and Analogy all aim at consist¬ 
ency—formal and material. To harmonize our 
views with the actual order of things and to free 
us from inconsistency and contradiction constitute 
the great end of 'the science of sciences.’ Hence 
Logic may best be conceived as the science and 
art of consistency. {Vide Chap. I,' | 2.1 

The chief practical question which lies behiud 
Logic is, then, How to regulate our faculties so as 
to secure consistency ? The soul of consistency 
lies evidently in harmony or due adjustment. We 
find that our mental constitution is an organic 
whole—a multiplicity of parts closely united for 
some end which may be conceived as truth, perfec¬ 
tion, happiness, or enjoyment (V»y< The Elements 
of Morals, Chaps. IX—XII.) A dose examina- 
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tion reveals that the-place of reason or intelligence 
in this constitution is supreme. The difference 
between the man and the brute, the sane and the 
insane lies in this ascendancy of reason. So long 
as feeling and conation are exercised according 
to the dictates of reason, we may expect to keep 
clear of the risks of fallacy and confusion. An 
impartial estimate of facts and a valid inference 
always require that we should not be led astray 
by the ^leadings of hostile affections and inclina> 
tions, but should be disposed to give each circum¬ 
stance its due value and weight. VVe have tried 
to explain in this chapter how the several fallacies 
which we commit arise from the wrong use of the 
different faculties. And, it may be mentioned 
here that the wrong use of intelligence, when not 
due to ambiguity of expre.ssion or inveterate asso¬ 
ciation, is often the result of the baneful influence 
of the feelings and impulses. Thus, to be consist¬ 
ent, we should be cool and impartial in our esti¬ 
mates and be scrupulous enough to preserve the 
suprenaacy of reason. The sway of reason keeps 
our mental constitution intact and leads us at 
once to truth and virtue and happiness. Consist¬ 
ency, then, is not merely the foundation of truth ; 
it is the basis of virtue as well. Nay, we may go 
further and say that consistency is the true life 
and consistency is the real world. By slightly vary¬ 
ing an expression of Shakespeare we may say 
with him— 

‘0 heaven ! were man 

But consistent, he were perfect. That one error 
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Fills him with faults, makes him run through 

all the sins.'’ 

§ 6. Kiicellaaeont Sieroiiei. > 

1. Trace the fallacies to their sources in the human 
miod. 

2. To what extent are Intellect and Feeling responsible 
for the fallacies which are illustrated in daily life ? 

3. It IS said that *'Truth lies in consistency/* Explain 
and illustrate the remark. 

4. Mill and Bain think that three 'operations' are im* 
plied in the full 'scope of the Deductive Method,' Indue* 
tion, Deduction proper, and Verification. Explain the exact 
meaning of eachj and exhibit their relation to one another, 
making your meaning clear by means of examples. Do you 
consider that Mill and Bain are right in thus bolding that all 
Deduction depends on previous Induction ? Give your reason, 

S* 'Logic must admit either negative terms or negative 
propositions, but has no need of both.' Discuss this. 

6. 'Induction is the process of establishing general propo* 
Mtions, and deduction is the interpreting of them’. Explain 
and illustrate this. Is the theory of reasoning here implied 
admitted by all logicians ? If not, what other theory has 
been held 7 

7. Explain the process called Reduction, and discuss the 
following : *If the other figures are inferior in cogency to 
Che first, they ought to be excluded ; if they are not inferior, 
their reduction is a superfiuity.’ 

8. State the Method of Residues fully, with examples, 
symbolical and concrete, indicating its two chief applications. 
Does it involve any element of Deduction ? Show how it may 
lead to the discovery of new antecedents. Give some 
example of this. 

9. What is meant by a Deductive and what by an Induc¬ 
tive Science ? State the principal Deductive and Inductive 
Sdences, explaining in the case of each of these sciences why 
it is called Deductive or Inductive. 

to. What iimeant by Demonstration ? What is meant 
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by Probability ? What kinds of inference are of demonstrative 
character, and what kinds arc merely probable ? Explain the 
reason in each case and give examples. 

II. Explain the sense of the terms family^ kinydam^ 
sficiiSt variety, ordir and gtnus as used in Classification, and 
show their respective places in a scale of Natural Classifica¬ 
tion, giving examples of ead). 

IS. If it be true that the same cause always produces the 
same effect, does it follow that the same effect is always pro* 
duced by the same cause ? Give your reason for your answer 
and support it by illustrations* Show how the principle 
involved there gives rise to difficulty in the drawing of in* 
ferences, giving examples. How may the difficulty be over* 
come ? Give examples. 

13. What do you consider to be the difference between 

cause and condition f Give examples. If a workman, carry* 
ing a burden, falls from a ladder and is killed, what do you 
consider to bo the cause and the conditions of his death, and 
why ? A distinction may be made between cause from the 
scientific and cause from the practical point of view : 

in the above case what maybe regarded as cause from the 

practical point of view? 

14. State fully and clearly, iit your own words, the 
Method of Concomitant Variations, with examples. On what 
canon or principle is it based ? Of what other Method is it a 
modification ? Is it a Method of Observation or of Ex peri 
ment, or of both ? In what class of cases Is it the only pos¬ 
sible inductive method, and why ? 

15. If for both the premisses ofa valid syllogism their 
contradictories arc substituted, will the contradictory of the 
c>rigina1 conclusion be tiicreby established ? 

16. Explain what you consider to be the true relation of 
Deduction and Induclioo, illuatratiog your meaning by exam* 
pies ; discuss the claim of Induction to be a separate depart* 
ment of Logic. 

17. What is meant by a Natural Kind or Class ? Give an 
account of Natural Classification, explaining what is meant 
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by 'essential' or 'fundamental' characters as bases of cfassifi* 
cation. 'A class is nothing but the objects contained under 
it': examine this statement of Millp showing whether it is 
correct or not. 

18. What is meant by Hypothesis in science ? What 
different kinds of Hypotheses are there ? Give examples. 
Explain how Hypotheses contribute to scientific discovery, 
citing instances. Explain the relation of Hypothesis to 
Induction. 

19. What is meant by Composition of Causes 7 By what 
form of Reasoning is it possible to ascertain befofehand the 
effects of Composite Causes ? In what sciences, and in what 
professions, is reasoning of this kind most essential ? 

So. Mathematics and its applications are called 'the 
exact sciences’, and their conclusions are 'characterized as 

• w 

systems of necessary truth’: show what is implied in these 
designations and whether they are justifiable or not. 

21. Explain the meaning of Energy and Conservation of 
Energy ; and show the hearing of the theory on the nature 
of Causality. 

22. Prove the following :‘^Given a valid syllogism, then 
in no case will the combination of either premise with the 
conclusion e.etablish the other premise. 

23. What kind of Logic Is applied by ( 1 ) the engineer 
w'hen he is deigning a new bridge, (ii) the physician when 
he is prescribing a particular medicine to a patient, and 
(iii) the legislator when he is introducing a new law 7 Give 
reasons for your answers. 

24. have noticed/* says Meng Tsien, "that in years 
of plenty many good actions are done, and in years of 
scarcity many bad actions are done.” What is the inference 
evidently iinplfed here ? Express it in its simplest form, 
showing under which of the logical methods it falls, and 
indicate its logical value as inference. 

25< 'We think that, as civilization advances, poetry 
almost necessarily declines. Therefore, though we fervently 
admire those great works of imagination which have appeared 
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in dark agaSf we do not admire them the more because 
they have appeared in dark ages/ State in full logical form 
the reasoning involved, and test it fully. 

36. The more the number of pools of stagnant water in 
a district is reduced, the rarer does the occurrence of mala¬ 
rial fever become. 

What conclusion can be drawn from .ue abov'e state¬ 
ment ? State the reasoning implied, in its full logical form, 
exhibiting the logical method employed in it; and estimate 
the logical value of the inference. 

37. Explain and illustrate fully the Principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature. What are the fundamental kindsi 
classes, or branches of uniformity found in Nature ? What 
do you consider to be the ground or evidence underlying 
the belief in Uniformity ? What is meant by saying that U ni« 
formity is the ground of Induction ? Do you consider cy« 
clones and earthquakes to be consistent with Uniformity 7 

38. What are Laws of Nisture f Define and exemplify 
Ultimate, Secondary, Derivative, and Empirical Laws, 
showing their relation to one another. To which class will 
those laws belong which are founded on the Method of 
Agreement ? Give your reason, with examples. 

29. ‘Great part of the knowledge of every individual is 
derived not directly from Inference, nor even from Percep¬ 
tion, but from Authority* : explain and illustrate this, exhi¬ 
biting clearly the meaning of Authority. What parts of your 
own knowledge have you derived from Authority ? On what 
conditions mainly docs the value of Authority depend t 

30. What is meant by Necessary Truths ? Do you think 
that there are any truths wiiich can be known to be neces¬ 
sary ? If so, how can they be known to be such and whai 
will be the use of such truths 10 logical thought ? 

31. 'All cases of reasoning in which the premise or 
premises are particular facts are cases of Induction*: accept¬ 
ing this as a definition of Induction, show from it whai the 
chief kinds or forms of Induction will be ; and indicate the 
logical value of each, giving examples. 
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39. Fullj explaia and illustrate the uses ofNomencIa* 
ture and Terminology. Exhibit the relation of Nomencla**^ 
lure to Definition and Classification 

33. Galileo saw with his telescope that the planet 
Jupiter is a centre about which several satellites revolve, 
receiving light and warmth fiom him ; and appealed to 
this fact as an argument to prove that the aun is a centre 
about which the Earth and other planets revolve as satel« 
Htes« What was the logical character of Galileo's reason* 
ing here, and what, in jour opinion, was its logical value ? 

34. You believe that Siraj«ud«daulah took Calcutta from 
the English in 1756 : state on what grounds you believe 
this proposition, and exhibit their logical character. 

35. A bell struck in a vacuum gives no sound ; therefore 
sound must be a movement of the atmosphere. Exhibit the 
logical character of the reasoning here. 

4 

36. It is a popular belief tha^ there will be a change of 
weather at new moon : what logical process would be 
required to establish the validit}^ of tbiK belief ? 

37. *'When beggars die, there are 00 comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves bbae forth the death 

of princes.” Julius Casar^ II, a. 

Characterize logically the grounds of this belief 

38. ^Every man who has seen the world knows that 
nothing is so useless as a general maxim' Estimate this 
logically, pointing out what would be necessary for logically 
establishing this proposition. 

39. Discuss the following ;—Any syllogism involving 
directly an illicit process of major or minor involves in^ 
directly a fallacy of undistributed middle. 

40. Carefully consider the fundamental assumptioii.s 
which must be made in order to rationalize experience. 

41. What is Perception? What is Inference f How are 
they related to each other logically.^ Give examples. 'That 
tree there is a mango tree ; it will be loaded with fruits in 
the month of June.' Explain the elements of Perception 
and Inference involved in the statement. 
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42. Given two premises of the form most B*s are C,. 
most A's are B, can any inference be drawn ? If S0| of what 
kind, and on what conditions will its vatue depend ? Give 
examples. 

43. What is Experiment ? Why is it thought necessary 
to deal with the methods of Experiment in Logic ? State 
the Method of Agreement, giving symbolical and concrete 
examples. Wbat is its characteristic defect, and how may 

t be overcome ? 

44 - Explain and exemplify the process which Bacon 
called 'Inference from Simple Enumeration.’ Explain in 
what Its inftriority consists, and how it differs from icienti* 
fic induction. 

45. Given that the major term is distributed in the 
premises and undistributed in the conclusion of a valid 
syllogism, determine the s3'llogUtn. 

46. Distinguish betweerhJeduciten and imiuctwn, then* 
scope and functions 

47 * Explain what sort of logic is used in order to make 
the following statements 

{<1) The heat of June is followed by the refreshing 
showen; of July. 

{i) Homer is the common properly of all later poets. 

(c) Plants must breathe in order to live. 

48. What is meant by the cause of an event ? How 
does a cause differ from conditions ? 

49. What are the various canons of elimination ? Show,, 
by concrete examples, how each of them furnishes a method 
of inquiry into causation. 

50. What is meant by varying the circumstances in 
scientific investigation ? Discuss, giving illustrations, the 
use and necessity of this process. 

51. Explain the nature, modes, and limits of iogiiat 
explanation. What is its relation to hypothesis and induc¬ 
tion ? Contrast the scientific conception of explanation with 
the popular. 

5a, Discuss the nature, value, and uses of analogicat 
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reasoning. How does analogy differ from induction and 
generalization ? 

53* Distinguish between observation and experiment^ 
and explain their importance in Inductive Logic. Discuss 
the comparative advantages and disadt^antages of these two 
processes. 

54« Explain and illustrate the following 

Plurality of Causes^ Intermixture of Effects, Law of 
Nature, Empirical Law, Working Hypothesis, Necessary 
Truths. 

55. Distinguish between non^bservation mdl- 

observation^ giving concrete examples of their various forms. 
State your opinion as to which is more common in actual 
life. 

56. Prove that Avhen the major term of a syllogism is 
predicate in the major premise, the minor premise must be 
affirmative 

$7. Distinguish between Immediate and Mediate know* 
ledge. Do ihe.se two forms of knowledge come equally 
within the province of Logic’ Give reasons for your 
answer. 

58. Distinguish between Formal and Material Logic. 
Does this distinction coincide with that between Deductive 
and Inductive Logic? Discuss this question. 

59. Can Induction be reduced to syllogistic reasoning ? 
Mention sonie attempts made in this direction and give your 
own view on this subject with reasons to support it. 

60. Mention some forms of reasoning which appear 
to be inductive, but are really deductive. Give a concrete 
example of each. 

6 z. Reduce Che following arguments to their logical 
form and examine their correctness 

(1) He has no appreciation of beauty, for he has no 
taste for pictures 

(3) The value of a thing depends on its utility ; but 
irou is the most useful metal : therefore, of all metals, iron 
is the most precious. 
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(3) Warm countries alone produce wine ; but Abyssinia 
is a warm country : therefore, Abyssinia produces wine. 

(4) If a conclusion is more certain to be wrong where 
the reasoning is correct from premises that are false, will 
not the best logician be the least safeguard in subjects 
where perfect certainty is unattainable ? 

(5) Revenge, Robbery, Adultery, Infanticide, have 
been countenanced by public opinion in several countries ; 
all the crimes we know of are Revenge, Robbery, Adultery, 
Infanticide, $tc \ therefore, all the crimes we know of have 
been countSnanced by public opinion In several countries. 

^6) What we eat grew in the fields; loaves of bread 
are what we eat : therefore, loaves of bread grew in the 
fields. 

(7) An indifferent act is not right ; 

An indifferent act is not wrong : 

Not wrong is not right : 

(By contraposition) Right is wrong. 

(8) If Caesar was a tyrant, he deserved to die : 

Cicsar was not a tyrant : 

He did not deserve to die. 

(9) Good always triumphs, and vice always fails : there¬ 
fore, the victor cannot be wrong, nor the vanquished right, 

(to) All who have passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion have a knowledge of Mathematics ; hence this per sou 
cannot have passed that Examination, for he has no know¬ 
ledge of Mathematics. 

(11; Irresponrible men arc self-sufficient; and only 
careful men are responsible 

(12) What will people think of your consistency, if after 
these many years you change your views ? 

113) The phenomena of spfrit-rapping are not more 
wonderful than those of electricity, and as we know that the 
electric telegraph is no fable, we are justified in accepting 
the accounts we receive of spirit-rapping as true. 

(14) Books should not be lent from public libraries : 
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for, if the books are common, it i$ unnecessary to lend 
them ; and wrong to lend them, if they are rare. 

(15) A is never found without B ; B is never found 
without C ; therefore, C is never found without A. 

(16) Avarice is innocent : for it is allowed by the laws, 
and whatever these allow is innocent. 

(17) Are honours and rewards, public or private, to be 
considered useless, because men of genius rise above them 
and stupid men are not induenced by them ? 

(x8) No unwise men can be trusted ; hence some specu* 
lative men are unworthy of trust, for tliey are unwise* 

<19) No soldiers should be brought into the field who 
are not well-qualified to perform their part. Only veterans 
are well-qualified to perform their part. Therefore, only 
veterans should be brought into the field. 

(20) Why have you not carried out my orders ? If your 
excuse is, that you forgot, you have been grossly careless ; 
jf you wilfully neglected them, you are guilty of a breach of 
trust* In either case, I can no longer retain you in my service* 

(si) Blood is a colour ; for it is red, and red is a colour. 

(32) Animal-food may be entirely dispensed with ; and 
vegetable-food may be entirely dispensed with ; therefore, 
as all food consists of animal-food and vegetable-food, all 
food may be entirely dispensed with. 

(33) No wise man is unhappy ; for no dishonest man is 
wise and no honest man is unhappy. 

(24) A government has the right to enact laws, for it 
could not exist without them ; therefore a government must 
have the right to prescribe what the religion of the people 
shall be* 

(25) Few men are patriots, because few men possess 

the quality which is essential to patriotism, namely dis¬ 
interestedness. ' 

(26) Some kings arc tyrants ; for Nero was a king, and 
he was a tyrant. 

(27) Men alone are rational creatures; and therefore 
angels, not being men, are irrational beings* 
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(38} Opium is a poison; but physicians advise some 
of their patients to take opium : therefore, physicians advise 
some of their patients to take poison. 

(29) The story of the formation of the human race by 
Prometheus must be true ; for the clay from which he 
formed it was shown in Greece within historical times. 

(30) If education is popular, compulsion is unneces^ 
sary; if unpopular, compulsion will not be tolerated. 

(31) A truth should not be neglected, because it seems 
impractical ; for many truths that seem impractical prove 
upon trial tu be applicable to practice. 

(32) Jttiy man, who sincerely lays down his life in the 
service of his country without any ulterior motives what¬ 
ever, is really worthy of respect ; but as such men are few, 
it is evident that few men are really worthy of respect. 

(53) How valueless the syllogism as a test of truth I 
For are there not many arguments rccogniaed os valid 
which it is impossible to express in a syllogistic form i 

(34) How can you deny the justice of persecution when 
you admit that it sometimes ineffectixe ? 

(35) cannot be true that alt infliction of pain is evil, 
if punishment is painful and yet is frequently beneficial. 

(36) Silk is dearer than wool, and wool than cotton ; 
therefore silk is dearer than cotton, 

{37) No one who Is without a sense of honour can be 
influenced by public opinion. Diogenes is not endowed 
with a sense of honour, and therefore he cannot be influ* 
enced by public opinion. 

(38) During the retreat of the Ten Thousand a cutting 
north wind blew in the faces of the soldiers ; sacrifices were 
offered to Boreas, and the severity of the wind immediately 
ceased, which seemed a proof of the god's causation. 

(39) In several instances states that have grown out* 
rageously luxurious have declined in power ; and we are led 
to believe that luxury caused this downfall. 

(40) The modern nations will be extinct, for the great 
ancient empires are perished. 
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(41) We know that there are arctic regions in Mars ; 
if there are also arctic animals, they must be white for 
.irctic animals on the Earth are w*hite. 

(42) To be wealthy is not to be healthy ; not to be 
healthy is to be miserable ; therefore to be wealthy is to be 
miserable. 

(43) I shall not pass this examination, tor although I 
should have done so if I had read Mill's Logic^ I have not 
read that book. 

(44) We ought not to go to war, because it is wrong 
to shed blood. 

(45) He was too impulsive a man not to bav^.committed 
many errors. 

(46) This patent medicine must be very efficacious ; for 
all the testimonials speak of the marvellous cures effected 
by it. 

(47) As soon as I sat down 10 study this morning, the 
man in the adjoining room began to play on the harmonium. 
He must therefore be a very malicious person. 

(48) Everything must have a cause ; for if anything 
wanted a cause it would produce itself, that is, exist before 
7t existed, which is impossible. 

(49) Art is not fostered by money; for a true artist 
would practise his art for its own sake, and a bad artist 
should not be encouraged. 

(50) It is injustice to the intellect of women to refuse 
them the suffrage ; for the reigns of many queens have been 
famous for literary productions. 

(51) Either the proposition (S is P) is true, or it is not 
true ; and since you must either accept it as true or deny it 
as false, you cannot, logically, in any way suspend your judg¬ 
ment in the matter, 

(52) What is the use of all this teaching? Every day you 
hear of a fraud or forgery^ by some one who might have led 
an innocent life, if he had never learot to read and write* 

(53) I will have no more doctors; I see that all of 
those who have died this winter have had doctors. 
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(54) We need not mind pain ; for if it h Jong continued, 
it is not severe ; and if it is severe, it does not last 
long. 

(55) '‘Our ideas reach no further than our experience. 
We have no experience of divine attributes and operations. 
I need not conclude roy syllogism. You can draw the infer¬ 
ence yourself.*' (Hume.) 

(56) Freedom means power to do or forbear from doing 
any particular act, upon preference ; and since the will is 
merely the power of preference, the question whether the 
will is free is an unmeaning one : therefore the only prope/ 
question it whether a man (oot his will) is free. 

(57) In Shakespeare Dead Mark Twain argues 
that Shakespeare was either a lawyer or not the author of the 
works which go under his name, smee a technical know¬ 
ledge of law is found in lawyers. May we not equally argue 
that Shakespeare must have been a doctor, a warrior, a 
priest, a king, a fool, a woman, or any other of the many 
types of beings he so marvolloiiHly created, or else incapable 
of producing such works. 

(58} Whatever any man desires is desirable ; every man 
desires happiness : therefore, the happiness of every man is 
desirable. 

( 59 ) Giving adnee is useless. For either you advise a 
man what he means to do, in which case the advice is super¬ 
fluous : or you advise him what he does not mean to do, and 
the advice is ineffective. 

(60) Theft cannot be a crime, for it was encouraged by 
the laws of Lycurgus. 

(61} Since it is just to take interest, it is right to exact 
it from one's own father. 

(62) We see the sun rise and set every day, therefore the 
sun does actually rise and set. 

(63) Unhealthiness in the parents is not the cause of 
unhealthiness in the children, because many unhealthy 
persons have perfectly healthy children. 

(64) A habitual drunkard who studied hard for the army 
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in his youth has got shattered serves, therefore the cause of 
his shattered nerves is his hard study in youth. 

(65) The University of Calcutta is above criticism, as 
it has produced eminent lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
scholars and public men. 

(66) The Great War was followed by an outbreak of 
epidemic diseases, therefore the war may be taken to be the 
cause of these diseases. 

(67) The number of deaths in Calcutta per annum is 
greater than in Nagpur. Therefore Calcutta is more un* 
healthy than Nagpur. 

(68) The eating of mangoes is the cause of boils. 

(69) One of the sailors rescued wore an amulet, and this 
was, no doubt, the cause of his escape. 

(70) This man must be the thief, for he was in the room 
whence the article has been stolen and he came out as soon 
a$ 1 entered the room. 

(71} How glad am I at your success, which I really 
anticipated 1 Is it not meet, therefore, that you should give 
me some reward ? 

(72) What better explanation can we give of the fact 
that we can sec through glass than that it ss transparent ? 

(73) Induction supported by Deduction nlTords the most 
conclusive proof. Now we see men around us more or less 
given to eyil ways. And we also read in our sacred books 
(the SAastras) that in the present age {Kaii Yu^a) there 
would be degeneration of mankind. Can, then, there be a 
more conclusive proof of the degeneration of modern times? 

(74) He must be an excellent man in all respects, for 
1 have been favourably impressed by his actions. 

(75) It is indeed very strange that the sky during the day 

without any siar», while at night the sky is full of stars I 

(76) How can you deny that the flash of lightning is the 
cause of tlie peal of thunder when you find the former in* 
variably preceding the latter ? 

(77) Good laws are for good people. It is useless to 
ofler good laws to bad people. 
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(7S) Gold ie heavipr tbaa silver because the weight of 
the former is greater than that of the latter. 

(79) Comets were seen either before or during the Wars 
of the Roses, the Civil Wars in England, Prance, and the 
United States as well as the Peninsular and Crimean Wars. 
Thus, Comets always portend disaster, 

(80) Candour as a virtue ought to be cultivated; there¬ 
fore secrecy in war should be strongly condemned. 

(81) The Vice-Chancellor of This University must be 
an ease loving person, since in no day of the year does he 
grant an inter%*iew, even for five minutes, to all the graduates 
of the University. 

(83) The whole family has been vaccinated, yet some 
have had small-pox. It is clear, therefore, that vaccination 
is no safeguard. 

(83) Roman Catholicism is but another name for dis¬ 
loyalty to the sovereign, for were there not many Roman 
Catholic plots in England to depose Queen Elisabeth ? 

(84) The non-cO'operators sliould not boycott the 
University, for their leaders are all educated men ? 

185) The Reforms have given a death-blow to Bol¬ 
shevism in India, for the people are now' looking forward 
to a better state of things. 

(86) Life is but light, and no vronder that a man should 
be cut off in the prime of life ; a light burning brightly is 
very often put out by a puff of wind. 

(87) The UniversiQr is the Temple of Learning, and 
therefore politics has no place in it. 

(88) We should not mourn the death of eminent men, 
for by the law of the survival of the fittest, those that are 
still alive must be fitter and better than those that are gone. 

(89) Oh 1 I would give the whole world for peace of 
mind, for that is really invaluable. 

(90) 1 do not consult physicians, for those that do so 
also die. 

(91) The University evidently look?; only to sectarian 
interests, since it does not fix the dates of its examinations 
by reference to the convenience of all communities. 
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(92) I can conctusivelj prove that you are a beast. How ? 
Are you the same as I am ? Ho. Can you deny that I am a 
man ? No. Thus, you are, by your own admission, not a 
man. You must, therefore, be a beast. 

(93) Pour and five are nine ; but nine is one number ; 
four and five, therefore, must be one number. 

(94) The conclusion of this syllogism cannot but be 
universal, as both of its premises are universal. 

(95) The planet Mars resembles the Earth in possessing 
atmosphere, water, and moderate temperature, and we may 
therefore suppose it to be inhabited. 

(96) Moisture bedews a cold metal or stone when we 
breathe on it. The same appears on a glass of ice-water, 
and on the inside of windows when sudden rain or hail chills 
the external air. Therefore when an object contracts dew it 
is colder than the surrounding air. 

(97) There is no use trying for anything, for what is 
fated must happen. 

(98} England has a gold coinage, and is a very wealthy 
country, therefore it may be inferred that other countries 
having a gold coinage will be wealthy. 

(99) A man wearing an amulet escapes shipwreck, 
therefore the amulet is the cause of his escape. 

(too) “The scarcity of a dear year, by diminishing the 
demand for labour, tends to lower its price, as the high price 
of provisions tends to raise it. The plenty of a cheap year, 
on the contrary, by increasing the demand, tends to raise tlie 
price of labour, as the cheapness of provisions tends to bwer 
it. In the ordinary variations of the price of provisions, 
those two opposite causes seem to counterbalance one 
another; which is probably in part the reason why the wages 

labour are ever3rwhere so much more steady and 
permanent than the price of pronsions." 
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Austin, St, i It. 

Authority, as a source of knowledge, 
i uf 

Averages, constancy of, ii. 204^. 

Axioms, character of, i. (6f, subor¬ 
dinate, 77fF., of consistency, jgS. 

Bacon, Francis 1. 6a j ii, ajlF., 8$, 

>6$. * 3 */ 437 ff-; Roger, 1 .62; tt. 
26. 

Bain, i. 18. 34 f., 5 i. 54 - 75 . «90. 

310 ; ll 3 , 22 f., 3 «f., 41.70.78. 
8 of, Sqf. I ipf., 232f., mi, ssaf., 
266,286f., 288.346,3S3.39b, 444 ; 
on material obversion, 1. 210. 

Baynes, i. 29tf ; il. 357. 

Begging the question, i. 370,372^; 
11. 4 oofir. 

Belief and knowledge, i. iif., 64ff., 
and opinion, 11. 

Berkeley, i. 64. 

Best, ii. 223f. 

Bias, effect on observation, ii. 444ff., 
^cct on inference, 448f. 

Bliindevile, i. i93f. 

Boole,! 137. 

Bosanquet, i, 132 ; ii. 149,159. 

Bowen, i. 305, 338 i » 36 . 4 > 4 - 

Bradley, i. 193! 

Buckminister, ii. 204. 

Canon of agreement, li. 87, 94ff., 
118, of concomitant variations, 
Igf, losff., itqff., 151!, of differ- 
ence, Syff., loaff,, 119, of the joint 
method, ggff., ii8f., of residnea, 
inff., 121, of pure syllogism 
(cate^ricaB, i. ajaff., aBgff., of 
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iaductioQ, diaracteristiCB and 
uses of^, iL 1 of mised syllo¬ 
gisms, i. 322i 33Tff., 33^ 

Categorematic words, 1 94. 

Categorical propositioQs, I I33f., 
ayllogismsj 

Categories,!. 6 if. 

Causa vera, ii. isSf. 

Causation law of, 1. 75f.; ii. 46?., 
and uniformity of nature, 79?., 
and cooservatioQ of energy, 5 <ff., 
ground of, 77fF., empirical view 
of, 789., rational vjew of, 77f., 
popular view of, 56f., scientific 
view of, 58f. 

Cause, ii. proximate, Immediate, 
or direct, 57, remote, mediate, 
or predisposing, S 7 f., formal, 58, 
material, 58, efficient, 58, final, 

ss* 

Causes, conjunction of, ii. 649., 
plurality of, ii. 59ff. 

Chance, meaning of, li. 1989. 

Change of relation, 1. 

Characteristics of syllogism, i. 137 1 , 
of syllogistic figures. 3029., ii of 
induction, 2f. 

Qrcumstantial evidence, il 22o9. 

Clarke, Father, fi 389f,4099. 

Classification, ii. 2979., artificial, 
302, by series, 303f , by type, 
3069, evolution In. 309!, general 
or scientific, 301, golden rule of, 
301, index, 323, inductiver 305, 
limits of, 3339.1 tyatural, 
character and forms of, 3ot9., 
of fallacies, 3699., rules (rf, 3139., 
special, 30 f, use of 33o9 

Classification, division, and de^i* 
tioQ, il. 297f, and explanation, 
398f. 

Clearness of knowledge, ii. 3S5f. 

Co*existence, uniformities of, ii 32. 

Co 9 ey, Prof. P., ii 183, 

Collective terms, i iiof., singular 
and general, iii. 

Colligation of facts, 11 379. 

Complex conception, inference by, 
I 329f. 

Composition, fallacy of, U. 3779., 
4i9f., 448f., of causes, fisf 


Compound propositioiu^ i I32f. 

Comprehension of a term, i. 989. 

Comprehensiveness, ii 334! 

Conception, individual and general, 
i 97. 

Concept, i. 9s9., and term, Qsffii 
idea, pfif. how formed, 

Conceptualism, i. 34f. 

ConceptualiStic view of Logic, i 37. 

Conclusion, what, i 186 

Conromitant variations, method of, 

ii. 89, 1059., 1199., i5if. 

Concrete terms, i. iiaf. 

Conditions, meaning of, ii. $4f.. 
positive and negative. 

Conditional propositions 1 i34f. 

Connotation of a term, i. 989., and 
denotation of a term, relation 
between, ]oo 9 », of proper names, 
1199. 

Connotativc terms, 1 . ii 89 , view 
of predication. 167. 

Conservation of energy, ii. 519., 59. 

Consilience of inductions, ii. 169. 

Consistency, two sorts of, i i 9 ., and 
troth, 6, t6f., eof, ii. 4499. 

Contingent truth, 1 . i7f 

Contradiction, principle or axiom 
of, 1. 7If. 

Conradiaory terms, i. losf., propo¬ 
sitions. I78f. 

ContraMsition of proposittoos, i. 
3 iin., fallacies ia, 3 ii 9 ., ii, 371!. 

Contrary terras, i. losf, proposi¬ 
tions, 178. 

Converse relation, inference by, i. 
305. 

Conversion of propositions, i. 1989., 
fiiliacies 10, 2oo9., simple, 204, 
per accidens or by limitation, 
304, by negation, 203, by con¬ 
verse relation, 205. 

Coordinate species, 102. 

Copula, L i2g9. 

Copulative propositions, i. 133. * 

Correlative terms, i, 118. 

Credence, essential to knowledge 
and science, i. 64f. 

Cross division, ii. 317. 

Crucial instance, li. ifijffi, experi¬ 
ment, 1659. 
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Deduction combined with indoo* 
tion, ii. if, i93f., in induction, 
18^., conditions of, i88f, forms 
of, r87f., i9off. 

Deductive reasoning, character of, 

i. relation to inductive, 

ii. i3f., sciences, i. 5if. 

Definite terms, i. 11 if., 141. 

Definition, what, i, 8f.. ii. 1738., 
accidental. 275, 390, analytically 
formed, 37gf, approximate, 38;, 
by type, 386, circle in, 391. con¬ 
nection with classification and 
naming,# 374. connection with 
explanation. 376,300, deductive, 
379, essential, 290, fallacies in, 
2898., figurative, 291, forms of, 
2798.* formal conditions of, 
28yfr., functions of, 27 
genet!Cl 282, 289, golden rule 
of, 2851 301, incomplete or par¬ 
tial, 389, inductive, 279, Umit<t 
of, 376f., material conditions of. 
aSiflT.. negative, 39if, nominal, 
280, obscure, 3Ct. per genus et 
differentiam, 289, perfect. 383, 
288f., relation of to division 
;<nd classification. 397, redun¬ 
dant, 289, rules of, 2S28., 2888., 
substanbal or essential 382, too 
narrow, 290, too wide, 290, 
value of, ?93f. 

Demonstration, cUanicter of,i. 548, 

De Morgan, i 195,197,11 150, 386f. 

Denotation of a term, i 988, and 
connotation (of a term), relation 
between 1008. 

Derivative laws, li. 2568., 26if. 

Descartes, on method, 11 349, 355. 

Description, ii. 275. ago, and expla 
nation. 276 

Determination of syllogistic moods, 
i. 3478. 

Diagrams, Euler’s, i. ifiof, five fijn- 
damental, 151, representation of 
propositions by, 1508.. repre¬ 
sentation of ^Uoglsms by, 3308 

Dichotomyi division by, li. jtgf. 

Dicta of syllogisms, 1 .2898. 


Dictum de dlverso, i. 391, de ex* 
empic, spr, de omni et nullo, 79, 
28^.. 3758., de reciproco, 391. 
Difference, method of, li. 89, loaff, 
119. 

Differentia, i. ia4, 160,163. 
Dilemma, i. 3308., definition of, 
330f, method of testing, 334f^ 
3391. forms of, 3318., horns of, 

33 ^ 

Direct deductive method, ii. ipof. 
Direct reduction, i. 2928 
Discourse, universe of, i. 1578. 
Discovery, method of, ii. 3608., and 
proof, i 52f., circumstances 
favouring, ii, 1508 
Disjunctive propositions, i. 134, 

1368. 

Di sjunct ive- ca t egor i cal sy 1 log i sm 9, 
i. 320 f 

Distinctness (»f knowledge, U. 3S5f« 
Distribution of lermB, i. 1538. 
Division, character of, li. 305, cross, 

317, classification and definition, 
2978, dichotomous, 319f, distin¬ 
guished from partition and ana- 

’ lysis, 3*6, fallacy of, 3778, falla* 
cles in, 3 i 6 ff» incomplete, 318, 
limits of, 32 Si logical, 315, 

(maienal)or classification, 3oif., 
metapliysical, 3i5f., overlapping, 

318, physical, 3151, principle of 
317. rules of» 3158- uses of, 32lf. 

Division? of Logic, i, 63. 

Divisionis, funclamenium, ii. 317. 
Doubt, li 2 oz 1 , 

Sductiotts L 190. 

Effects, intermixture of, ii. 648, 
hcieropathic intermixture of, 
651. homogeneous intermixture 
of 6 .sf., 19®' 

Elder, d 96. 

Elimination, li. 318, 27, 84 f, 928. 
Empirical laws, ii. 2if, 3561, 258f.p 
261, science, 359. 

Energy, conservation of, 518., 59. 
Enth3rmemes, definition i 347, 
orders ofi 347f. 

Eoumerative induction, it. 4of., 
908., 3318. 
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Epicbeirema, definition of, i. 3(6, 
kinds 0^ 357ir. 

Episyllogism, i. 349f. 

Epi^yllogiftic trains of reasoning. 
I 34 ^. 

Error. 1. i 7 t ; intellectual tenden* 
cies to, li. 45Bflf., emotional ten* 
dencies to, 444fi., conative ten* 
dencies to, 4^r. 

Essence, i. ififf. 

Essential definition, ii. 28a, propo* 
sitioQS, i. 163. 

Euclid, proofs of il. 8f. 

Euler, diagrammatic representation 
of propositions by, i ijof. 

Evidence defined, ii aaof, circums. 
tantial, 22 iff. 

Example, argument from, iL oif, 

248f. 

Exceptive propositions, i. 148. 

Excluded middle, law or principle 
of, 72 ff. 

Exeirises,i.88ff., 12tfafi. ?34ff., 

3 J 3 ff, 342 ff., 364 ff., agjff, )l, j8I., 
43 * 82 f., i 37 fi., r8sn, I 94 f.. 229 f , 
249?.. 362 ,271 f, 295f„ 328?^ 347, 

356. 364, 423ff*, 452?. • 

Exclusive propositions, i. 148. 

Experiment, advantages of, ii. yif, 
character of. 69f, Mills methoils 
of, 91?, 184, as material ground 
of induction, a^f, natural, 71, 
relation of, to observation, 70?., 
experimental methods as deduc* 
tions from causation, 84?., ex- 
perimental science, 75f 

Experimentum cruris, ii. i65fi*. 

Explanation and hypothesis, ii. 267, 
and observation, and generaliza¬ 
tion, induction, definition, classi¬ 
fication, limits of, 2691, illusory, 
270, nature of 263?., popular and 
scientific, 264?,, forms of scien¬ 
tific, 267f. 

Explicative propositions, i. 163. 

Exposition, method of, ii 359?, 

Extension, of a term, i. 98f., and 
intension, pSf. 

Extremes of a proposition, i. 93f.,of 
a syllogism, 239f. 


Pact, theory, and bypothesia, ii. 
I 74 ff. 

Pallacia a dicto secundum quid ad 
dictum simpHciter, It. 382, a 
dicto simpliclter ad dictum 
secundum quid. 381. 

Fallacies, definition of. il. 36;?, of 
inconsistent terms, 394 ,ofincon* 
sistent propositions, 394, classi¬ 
fication of, 369?, connected with 
definition, 28^., 395, connected 
with division, 316?., 394f., of 
false analogy, 239?.. 442f., fonral 
inferential. 37if., of four terms, 
i 2 $4. il. 373, of ilUtit process, 

i. 2S6f, ii 37 jf, of deductive 
inference, 371?. of immediate 
Inference, i. 19^., li 371?, in¬ 
ductive inferential, 387?., induc¬ 
tive non-inferentiaC 395ff , in¬ 
ferential, 37off., logical, 370?.. 
material or noo*logica1, 370, 
390?, meanings of, 36;?.. of 
non causa pro causa, 't88?., of 
equivocation, 375f., of figure of 
speech, 383?., of amphibology, 
384?., of syllogistic inference, i. 
252?,, ii. 373?., of post hoc ergo 
propter hoc, 389f., of accident, 
380?.. 44!. of accent, 386f.. of am* 
biguous language, 375?., of ambi* 
guous middle, i. 254, tL 376, of 
argument in a circle, 402?., of 
argumentum ad hominem, 4p9f*, 
of argumentum ad ignorantiam, 
4r3(., of argumentum ad popu* 
lum, 4iof., ad verecundiam, i. 14. 

ii. 4Mf., 447, of hysteron pro- 
teron, 415!, of begging the ques> 
tioD, i. :-70?.. ii. 4 C 0 ?., of com¬ 
position, 377?., 448. of definition, 
282?. of division, 377?.. of false 
premise, 40'^?., of generalization, 
443f, of irrelevancy or ignoratio 
elenchi, 405?., 44 5. 448, of many 
questions, 417?., of non sequitur, 
4i4f., of observation, 76, 395 ^** 
438f.. of paronymotis terms, 383. 
of petitio principii, i. 37^1? 1 ii* 
400?., 441» semi-logical, 375?., 
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441, of shifting groundi 4161., 
separate treatment of» 367S, of 
undistributed middle, 1.15s, il. 
373, of undue assumption of 
premise, 399^. 

Fallacious tendencies of the mind, 
ii. 436(1. 

Ferri, Prof, il., I07f. 

Farrier, i 28. 

Figure, cliaracteristics and uses of, I. 
302ff., distinciioifts of, 24Sff., Ga¬ 
len's or the fourth, 290, imper* 
feet, 290. perfect, 290, valid 
moods and special rules of the 
1st, 2^6fr., of the 2Dd, 273C. of 
the 3rd, 278fr.yOf the 4th, 2839- 

First figure, special rules of the, 1. 
271 characteristics and uses of 
the, i. 3oif., valid moods of the 
266ff. 

Form and matter of thought, i. 40. 

Formal division, ii. 3 iSff., Logic, i. 
r 6 f, truth, 15 

Four terms, fallacy of, i 254* 

Fourfold scheme of propositions, i. 

145 

Fourth figure, special rules of the, L 
286f., characteristics and uses of 
the, 305, moods of the, 2838. 

Fowler, Prof., ii. 6f ,4^Lr^*72, 161, 
267. 399 * 4o6f. 

Fresnel, ii 166. 

Fundamental syllogisms,!.201, prin¬ 
ciples of thought, 66ff, 7off. ^ 

Fundamental principles of Logic, i. 
64ff., character of, 66. 

Gillen's or the fourth figure, L 290. 

Genera, subaltern, i. 103. 

General conception or notion, i. 97 * 
terms, Mof, ii3f,. valid moods, 

^659. 

Generalisation and abstraction, ti. 
3iof., connection with induction, 
3, relation of to induction, ex- 
planation, definition, classifica¬ 
tion, 298f, empirical, 2S6ff., falla¬ 
cies in, 443 f< 

Generic property, i i6of. 

Genetic definition, ii. 282. 


Genus, i. 102, 160. 163, prozimatt, 
t03, snmmum, 103* 

Geometrical method, ii. 190,192f. 

Goclenian sorites, i 353S. 

Gouma, 1 . r4f., 61,77, 241E: ii. 235. 

Grammar, relation of to LogiCf L 
86f. 

Graphic method, ii. U9f. 

Ground and consequent, principle 
of, i. 77 , ii. 45 . 47 - 

Hamilton, Sir W„ L iif., 23f., 69, 

72. *1, *S5f» *67f., 323- 

Hegel, i.39, 81, 88. 

Herschel, Sir John, ii. 117, 1S9. 

Hints for working out exercises, I 
1239., iScfT., 23ifr., 308?.. 340Sr 

3 Wff., ii. 2936, 325 fr., 4 r 9 fr. 

Hoboes,!. 95. 

Hume. 1 . 

Hypothesis non fiogo, ii. 148. 

Hypothesis, character and forms of 
li i53ff-, and abstraction, i7off., 
conditions of valid, 136?., defini¬ 
tion of 153, descriptive, iSiff., 
explanatory, iSaf, formation of 
i5ofr., importance of i47ff., and 
induction, r49f, proofs of. 162ft., 
piorisional, 179?, theory and 
fact, t74fr., uses of I77ff., valid 
working. f79r. 

Hypothetical propositions, i. X34ff., 
174!, ii. 92, .syllogisms (pure)» 
i. 3o6f 

Hypothetical-categorical syllogisms, 

f. 32ifr. 

Hypc^etically necessary character 
of all deductive reasoning, L 238. 

Hysteron proteron, ii. 415^ 

Identity, principle of L 68ff., 79ft. 

Idola. Bacon’s, ii. 437®. 

Ignoratio clenchi or the fallacy of 
irrelevancy, il 405^., 445 i 448 . 

Illicit process, fallacy of i. 256?. 

Im mem ate inferences, kinds of, i. 
!98lf., nature of iqof., forms of, 
198ft. 

Imperfect definition, ii. 289, induc¬ 
tion, 5ff., figures of the syll> 
grsm, 1. 290!.. moods, 290. 

Import of propositions, 1 . 145, tfitf. 
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locoap]et« definition, ii. 289. 

Idefiaite tennsj L 14^* 

Indesignate propositions, i. 143. 

Indirect reduction of the syllogism, 
L 292, 295fr. 

Individual conception, 1 . 97. 

Induction and probability, iL >96fM 
2i2f, aided by deduction, 
or deduction as a converse pro¬ 
cess, i6f., as an inverse process, 
iSf., complete and incomplete, 
4t(r., by simple enumeration, 
4#fM 23tf., by complete cnu. 
meration, 40, conditions of,;28flf., 
combined with deduction, if., 
I93f., difficulties in, i35f., 
grounds ofi 44f.» imperfect, 5^., 
importance of, i7f.) mart» of, 
2f., mathematical, 233}., distin* 
guished from a notion, 3f., per¬ 
fect, 5ff., postulates of, 3f.. prch 
cesses simulating, relation 
of, to deduction, ]3fi., scientific 
and unscientific, 39?. 

Inductive problem, 11. 21 ff., history 
of, 34ff., mothers as methods of 
explanation, 133?., procedure, 

35 ^ 

Inductive reasoning Or mlerence, 
nature of, ii. if , methods (Mill's), 
9ifr., 184, as weapons of elimi¬ 
nation, 92ff., as methods (rf ex¬ 
planation, i33ff > syllogism, lof. 

Inference or reasoning, deductive, 
i. i88f., character of, ‘iSsfF^ im¬ 
portance of, r87f., classification 
of, t88, 24;, 32 r, immediate 
i9ofF., i98fr, inductive, i88f. ii. 
2f., i. mathematical, 191^., me¬ 
diate, i9of. 

Inference by added determinants, i. 
23of., by complex conception, 
229f., by converse relation, 
20^., by omitted determinants, 
230, by simple conception, 230, 
definition of, 185, different 
meanings of, i8sf.. immediate 
and its different forms, i9off., 
kinds of, i86f., I98ff., 245, 321. 

lafima species, i. 103. 


Inseparable acetdens, i. ifisf. 

Instances, enumeration and analy¬ 
sis of, ii. 9off. 

Intension and extension of a term, 

i. &9f- 

Intention of a term, first and 
second, li. 337. 

Interpretation of propositions, i» 

lytff. 

Intuitive knowledge, i. i3f. 

Inverse deductive method, H. iQif. 

Inversion of propositions, i. 2 i 4 ff* 

Irrelevancy or irrelevant conclu¬ 
sion, falla^ of, ii. 4 oSff*> 445 ^ 
448. t: 

Jevons, i. 36,70, 114, i2off.; ii* i 4 > 

ifisff*. nsfn 385. 

Joint raethc^, ii 89,97, 98ff., a8f. 

Judgment and proposition, i. 92, 
198. 

Eanada,i. 14,31,61, 206, 322; ii. 
46>5i»S4* 

Kant, in; ii. 349* 

Keynes, i. is8f., 174. 33 *• 

Kinds, natural, ii. jozf., of language, 
ISlii. 331. 

Kinghke, it. 439 

Knowledge, analysis of, i. fif, and 
truth, I iff., accuracy of, ii. 356^ 
clearness of, 355, distinctness of, 
355f., immediate, i. r3f., medi¬ 
ate, i3ff., souices of, t3ff, sym¬ 
bolical, 13 ; ii. 332,356. 

Lambert, i 291 f., 303ff 

Language, as related to thought, i. 

22ff., ii. 44or, generalization 
in, 333f., importance of, ii. 33if., 
kinds of, 1 . S, ii. 33 c, relation of, 
to Logic, i. 4f, relation of, to 
thought, 4f, 2'^fr. ; requisites 
of scientific, ii. 343ff, speciali¬ 
zation in, 336fr. 

Law, meaning of, ii. 252, and 
science, 233, and uniformity of 
nature, 25 3f., utility of, 260, of 
parsimony, t6i 

Laws, world as a system of, li. 254, 
classification of, 255ff., primary 
or ultimate, 355, secondary, 
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derivative, 2$6S, empiri* 
cal^ 2$6ff,^ invariable, 256, ap* 
proximate, 256^ 

Lecky, ii 163. 

Leibniz, principle of sufficient 
reason, i. 76. 

Lewesi i. 37. 

Lewis, ii. 67fF., 24of. 

Limits, definition of, ii. 171, me* 
thod of, i7ifF, 

Limitation^ conversion by, L 204. 

Limits of definition, ii. 278f., of 
classification, 333^, of division, 
33$, of explanation, afipf. 

Lin^istjc^vicw of Logic, i. 38, 171. 

Locxe, t. 27ff. 

Logic, as science and art. i. fiff., as 
a science of consistency, 6. what 
is, iff., definition of, 6ff., wide 
definitions of, 9ff,, narrow defi¬ 
nitions of* tof.. divisions of, 63, 
formal, }6f < fundamental prin* 
dples of, fisff., general relation 
of, to other sciences, 83 f., 
Hamilton's view trf, 37, linguis¬ 
tic or nominal*Stic view of, 38, 
material, f6f., MiU*s definition 
of, 54, objective or material view 
of, 36f., soff.. of relatives, i94lf., 
origin of, 6off.. }X)st«lateof, 45 ff., 
69, deductive, 17, 49f., and in¬ 
ductive, 17, 49f.; Can'etb Read's 
view nf, 43, pure and applied, 
44f,, relation of, lo other sciences 
8?ff., relation of, to grammar, 
86f., relation of, to language, 
4^. to mecapliysiCR, 87f., to 
psycliology, schools of, 

35ff., scope of. Spencer's 
definition of, 36f, subjective or 
formal view of, 37, 39ff, sub- 
jeer-matte’* of, 6, 4iff., uses of, 
56ff. 

Logical division and its condjtions» 

it 298, 3»5ff 

Logical macliine, i. 36. 

Lotze, i, 43 i 3391 it* i 47 > W- 

Machine, the logical, i. 36. 

Mackenzie, Prof., i. 33ff. 

Maine, Sir Henry, ii. 442f. 


Major term, i. 239, premise, 239, 
illicit process of, 356. 

Mal-obserration, fallacies of, ii. 
396f. 

Mansel, i. 23,8r, tso; ii. 78,82, aSof. 

Many questions, fallacy of, ii* 4i7ff. 

Many-worded terms, i. 109, 

Marginal instances, ii. 285. 

Marquand, i. 36. 

Material Logic, i. i6f., or non* 
logical fallacies, ii. 370, 399ff., 
view of Logic, i. 36f. 

Mathematical axioms, i. 79, infer¬ 
ence. lOiff., induction, ii. asjflT. 

Matter and form, meanings of, i. 40, 
of a syllogism, 238. 

Mac G}sh. i. i8f. 

Mediate inference, i. i9of., 337ff.« 
346 ff. 

Mert, it 181 

Metaphysical rnalysis or division, 
ii. 316 

Metaphyiiics, relation of, to Logic, 

i. 87 f. 

Method direct deductive, ii. i9of., 
historical, iQtf.. inverse deduc¬ 
tive, iQif, geometrical, I92f, 
physical, tqof 

Method or canon. See Canon. 

Method of limits, ii. 17if., of vary¬ 
ing the circumstances, 33. 

Method,!. 63, ii 3480, definition 
of* 3?7, general rules of, 362ff., 
grapliic, I09f., serial, inf, com¬ 
parative, Iff, importance of, 
348f., kinds of, 358n. 

Methods, experimental* ii. 84ff., 
unity of, 12iff., concrete exam¬ 
ples of. I 24 ff. 

Middle, ambiguous, i. 254, term, 
239, undistributed, 255. 

Mill J. S. 1 33, 39 , 54 , 69^ 

7L 72 . 7S- 81 . n4* 37fff.; 

ii. 3)5. 8f,i4, 16, 261, 381., 53, 

54 f., 85, ii 3 f.r i 53 i 

184, 280, 341,415. 

Minor premise* i. 139* term* 239, 
illicit process of, 2$6. 

Minto, i. 63; il 33!., 72f., 16IL, 246, 
397 f- 
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Mi:ced syllogism^ i. 345 > 

Mnemonic Ones, i. 293 * 

Modal consequence, 1 . 228£ 

Modality of propositions, i. 144®* 

Moods of syllogisms, i. 247fr. deter¬ 
mination of valid, ?65ff, imMr- 
feet, 290, possible, nSf., suoal- 
tern or weakened, 301!., valid, 
293, names of, 293, of first 
fi^re, 266ff., of fourth figure, 
283ffM of second figure, 273flf., 
of third figure, 278#. 

Mutuality of cause and effect, ii. 
67 ff 

Name or term, 1. 95. 

Names, uses of. 11. 331 ff.. popular 
use of, 33$ff.i scientific use of, 
33 Sff., generalization of, 335 ff» 
specialization of, 33Sff. 

Naming, definition, and classifica¬ 
tion. ii. 273f., d(mb1e, 34iff. 

Natural classification, ii. loiff., 
kinds of, 3otff. 

Necessary propositions, i. 144. 
truths, I7tf. 

Negation, conversion by, i 203. 

Negative definitions, 11. 291 f.i 

premises, i. ssyf, propo^^itions, 
138ft, 154, terms, nsff. 

Newcomb, Prof, ii 208. 

Newton, ii 148,158, tfia. 

Nomenclature, ii, 333f, 344/, 
binary method of, 343, and sys¬ 
tem, 34jf. 

Nominal definitions, it 280. 

Nominalism, 1 . 24ff. 

Nominalistic view of Logic, i. 38ff. 

Non causa pro causa, fallacy of, ti- 
388ff. 

Non-connotative terms, i. ii8ff, 
123. 

Non-contradict ion, law of, 1 . 72. 

Non-logical or material fallacies, ii. 
370, 399 ff- 

Non-observation, fallacies of, ii 

395 f'. 438 ff. 

Non sequitur, ii. 4i4f. 

Nota Not®, i 379?. 

Norton, ii 203. 


Notion or general conception, L 
95ff* 

Nyaya system of Logic, i. 14, 2408.^ 
ii. 235, 

Objectii'e view of Logic, i. 36f. 

Objective and subjective, moaning.s 
of; I 39f. 

Observation, advantages of, iL 74f., 
3 S 2 f.. fallacies in, 76, 395ff., 
438ff. as material ground of in* 
duction, 4 S. nature of, 7of, con¬ 
ditions of correct, 3Soff, relation 
of, to experiment, 7off., to ex¬ 
planation, 76. 

Obversion. material, i, ^210, per¬ 
mutation or squipollence. 2o6ff. 

Oliver, li 342. 

Omitted determinants, inference 
by, 1.230. ^ 

Opposite terms, i io;f. 

Opposition,contradictory, i I78f., 
contrary, T7bf., definition of, 178, 
fallacies in, 22off., kinds of, I78f., 
as a ground of inference, 22off., 
of propositions, i78f., square of, 
179, subaltern, 179, sub-con¬ 
trary, i78f, summary of infer¬ 
ences by, 22 2f. 

Origin of Logic, i 6off. 

Ostensive or direct reduction, i. 
292 ff. 

Pakshila Swami, i. 58. 

Paradox of Inference, i. 370. 

Paralogism, ii 366. 

Paris, Dr, li. 98, 39of. 393 ^-. 4i2. 

Paronymous terms, fallac}* of, ii. 

383^* 

Parsimony, law of, ii 161. 

Particular permises, fallac}" of, i 

259®-; ‘1 375- 

Particular propositions, i. I4(f 

Partition, physical, ii. 316. 

Patient, meaning of, ii. 53. 

Perfect figure of the syilogi^m, 1 . 
290, induction, il sff 

Personal equation, it 2o7f. 

Petitio principii, i 369!?., if. 40offs 
44 if., and syllogism, i 372^. 

Physial division or partition, it. 
316, method, i9of. 






Plurality of caoae^ 59ff. 

Plurative propositions, 1 .147, a6i. 

Polylemma, i. 331. 

Porp^ry, tree of, i. 103. 

Port-I(oyal Logic, I 10, ii, 350, 357, 
363f., 448f. 

Positive terms, i. nsff. 

Post hoc ergo propter hoc, ii, 389 

Postulate of Logic, i. 45f., 69, of 
Induction, ii. 3^. 

Practical science, i. 34f. 

Predicables, i. rjqff. 

Predicate, guantification of the, i. 
I55ff,, Ota proposition, 129, dis* 
tribution of the, I53fr. 

Predication, class-inclusion or de¬ 
notative view of, i i66f, com* 
prehcnsivo view of, 167!., con- 
ceptualistic or subjective view 
of, 169, connotative or attribu' 
live view of, 167, nominalistic 
or linguistic view of, 171, ob« 
jective or materialistic view of, 
predicative or ordinary 
view of, 165, theories of, i64ff. 

Premises, i. 186. 

Premise, major, i 239, minor, 239. 

Primary laws, il. 255. 26of. 

Principle of divisionr ii. 317, 

Principles of Logic, fundamental, i. 
64fr. 

Privative terms, i. iisff. 

Probability and induction, ii. J96fi., 
206, 2/3f, and chance, 201, 
basis of, aoofT, defined, 197, of 
deterioratiun of testimonyi aiyf., 
of cogency of cumulative testi¬ 
mony. 2’9f., applied to the in¬ 
ductive determination of causes, 
196. 2! 4, 226fr, of concurrence 
of independent events, 2t;f, of 
occurrence of either of two 
inconsistent eventsi 2i6f, proper 
and improper of, aaSf. 

Problematic propositions,). i4Sf 

Progressive, synthetic, or episyllo- 
gistic train of reasoning, ]. 349k 

Proof and discovery, i. 52f., and 
demonstration, 5^. 

Proper names,!. i]9fr. 


Property or proprium of a term, 1 . 
t6of. 

Propositions, affirmative, i. I38ffi, 
categorical, f33f, analysis of, 
iiSf!., assertory, 144, classifica¬ 
tion of, r32ff., and judgments, 
92, itZf., compound, f33f, con¬ 
ditional, I34n., contradictory, 
tyStt contraposition of* arffT., 
contrary, 178, conversion of, 
iqSffi, copula of, i39f.i copula¬ 
tive* 133, disjunctive, 134^1 U3» 
distribution of terms in, tsaflf, 
eduction of, 1^70, exceptive, 
14^ exclusive, r 48, fourfold 
scheme of, US?* Hamilton's 
sclieme of, i5Sf, hypothetical, 
I34ffn 138ft, 143, imjjort or sig* 
niiicance of, 162?, indesignate, 
t43, interpretation of, 17iff., 
inversion of, 2J4ff., kinds of, 
132, modal'ty of, I44f., negative. 
nSff.r necessary, 144, obversion 
of. 2o6ff., opposition of, lySff , 
particular, 14iff., predicate of* 
129, problematic, 145, quality 
of, 138fr, quantity of, uif, real^ 
accidental, or amolialive, 163!., 
remotivc, 133. represented by 
diagrams, ijoff.. simple, I32f., 
singular, 142, subalteruationof, 
I77f, subcontrary, 178, synthe¬ 
tical or real 'i 63 f, universal, 
I4if., verbal, analytical, essen¬ 
tial, or explicative, f 63 >., condi¬ 
tional, diaracier of. i34ff 

Proprium, i i6of. 

ProRvllogism, 1. 349 f- 

Prosyllogistic train of reasoning, i 
35 off. 

Psychology, relation of, to Logic, i. 

83ff. 

Pure Logic, i. 44 , syllogism, 745ff.. 
3o6ff. 

Quality of categorical propositions, 
i i38ff., of disjunctive proposi¬ 
tions, UOr of hypothetical prop¬ 
ositions ’ 38 ff. 

Quantification of predicate, i. issff. 
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Quantity of categorical proposi* 
Cions, i 14 if., of disjunctive prop* 
ositions, 14S» of hypothetical 
propositions, 143. 

Ray, Dr., i. laif., 139, 335. 

Read, Carveth, i, 43 » in, ^9^1 33 ofo 
375; n* 9 >i i 32 f., 15*. 157, 
I74f> 2o6f, 267ff., J87. 

Realism, i. 36. 

Realistic view of Logic, i 36f. 

Reason, principle of sufficient,!. 76f. 

Reasoning, see Inference. Reason* 
inginacircle, li. 40af., probable, 
i^ff. 

Rebutting a dilemma, i 331, 536r. 

Reciprocity, meaning of, ii. $$• 

Reduction of syllogisms, i. 290?., 
direct or ostensive, i9afr, in* 
direct, 293, 395?., mnemonics 
for. 293. 

Regressive train of reasoning, i. 
5 Soff. 

Rejd, ii. 343f. 

Relation of propositions,!. T33flf., 
177, change of, 223^.. inference 
by converse, 205. 

Relative terms, i. M7f. 

Relatives, logic of, i. i94ff. 

Remoilve propositions,!. 133. 

Representative fictions, ii. 160. 

Resemblance and analog}*, li. 23$* 

Residues, method of, naff, I2if. 

Resolution, ii. 31. 

Rousseau, i. laf. 

Rules of classification, ii of 
definition, 282ff,, 288ff., of divi¬ 
sion, 31 jf, of method, 362flF, of 
the dilemma, i. 339, of disjunc* 
l i V e • cal ego r ical sy 1 log ^sm, saBf 1 
of pure sylIogi?!m, 252!!., of con¬ 
traposition, 21 tf., of conversion, 
199, of hypothetical-calegerical 
>syllogism, 32if, of inference by 
opposition, 22off, of im'ersion, 
2i4ff., of obversioD, 206. 

Schools of Logic, i. 3SfF. 

Science, diaracter of, i. 3off., nor* 
mative, 35, and art, 7f., 33ff., 
deductive and inductive, 49 fM 


empirical, experimental, 

75 ^- 

Scientific progress, course of, i. 52, 
U. 7 Sf., nomenclature, il. 343ff,, 
terminology, 343 ff. 

Scope of Logic, i. 4 iff., of this 
work, 63. 

Scotus, Duns, i 41. 

Second figure, special rules of, i. 
276ff, characteristics and uses of, 
304, moods of 273ff. 

Secondary laws, il. 2SSff., 261, 

Semi-logical fallacies, n 37Sff., 441. 

Separable accident, i. 162. 

Shakespeare, ii. 44of.r443L. 45tf 

Sigwart, i- 81. 

Similarity, Drinciple of,!. 7cf.ii. 45. 

Similars, suostitution of, i 70. 

Simple conception, inference by, i. 
230. 

Single-worded terms, i. 109. 

Singular propositions, i. 142, terms, 
I to. 

Soi^iism. ii. 3^6f 

Sorites Arisioiclian, !• 353ffi defi¬ 
nition of, 352. Goclenian, 353f., 
kinds of, 3S3ff. 

Spalding,! 11. 

Specialization in language, ii. 33Sif* 

Species, i. 102, 160. ii. 31$, proxi¬ 
mate. 1 103, infima. 203, sub¬ 
altern, 103. 

Specific property, U 161. 

Spencer, H., i 36 ; ii. 4o8f. 

Square of opponition, i. 179. 

Statistical uniformities, il 2uoff. 

Statistics importance of, li 2o8ff. 

Stewart, Dugald, ii i7i«ff.. 339!. 

Stock, Mr. I. 123 j ii 70, 283, 418. 

Strength of analogies, n. 

Strengthened syllogisms, i. 3oif. 

Subaltern moods, i. o02f. 

Subalterns, i. 178. 

Subalternant. 1. 178. 

Subalternate, i. 178. 

SubaltematioD» i I77f.. as a ground 
of inference, 222ff. 

Subcontrary oppoeitioOf i. 178, 221. 

Subject of a proposition, i. 129. 

Subjective view of Lcgic, 1 37L 
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Subject]re and objective^ meaning!^ 
of, 1. 39 f- 

Substantial definitioD, ii. 283. 

Soffident Reason, principle of, i. 
jtf. 

Suliyi i. 80. 

Sumroun genus, 1 . 103 

Super.OTdinate i. 102 

Syllogism, analysis of, 1 2386*., 

characteristics of, 237f., defini¬ 
tion of. 237. functions and value 
of, 369?., charge of a petitio 
principii against, 372?. 

Syllogisms, diagrammatic test of, 1. 
2;off ^ disjunctive, 307f., diajun^ 
ctive^wegorical, 338f.. figures 
of, 24sfr., fundamenul, 301!., the 
Greek and the Hindu, 24off., 
hypothetical*categorical, 32 iff, 
irregular, 346IT.1 importance of. 
38of., mixed, 24;. 32 iff,, moods 
of, 2476*., pure, 245ff., 3o6ff., re¬ 
duction of, 288ft., representation 
of, by diagrams, ajoff., rules of. 
25aff., strengthened, 501!., 
weakened, 301 f., disjuncti\c- 
categorical, 3289., fallacies in, 
252ff. ; n 373ff. slruclurc of, 
i. 2381, kinds of. 74V general 
rules of. 252ff, special rules of, 
27iff, 276f, add, 286f., puie 
disjunctive, 307f., pure hypo¬ 
thetical, 3o6f., tests of. 2499. 

Syllogistic reasoning, trains of, i. 
34dff. validity of, 35 *; 

Symbolical knowledge, i. 13; ii. 

33*. 356- 

Syncat ego r etna tic words, i 94. 

Synthesis, method of. ii. 353!., 

359 ff. 

Syntihetic train of ! reasoning, i. 
349ff- 

Taylor, ii. 3^6! 

Tendency, meaning of. ii. 55. 

Terminology, ii. 3339, 343 ^- 

Term, meaning of, 1 . 93 f-. and 
words. 93f 

Teuns, absolute, I. n 7 f. abstract, 
ii2ff., collective, nof., compo¬ 
site or many-worcled, 109, and 


concept, 959., concrete, naf., 
connotation ofi98ff., connotative, 

11 69 ., contradictory, i05f., con¬ 
trary or opposite, ]05f., correla* 
tive, 118, definite and indefinite, 
:itf, d^nition of, 94f., denota¬ 
tion of, 989., distribution of, 
i 529.» distributive, iiof., various 
divisions of, and their signific¬ 
ance, ro 89 , equivocal or ambi¬ 
guous, >09, extreme, 239. fallacy 
of four, 2 $ 4 . general, iiOi 1139, 
major, 239, many-worded or 
composite, 109, middle, 239, 
minor, 239,negative, n59.,non« 
connoutive. ii 89 , positive, 

1158., privative, iis 9 , relative, 
ii7f., simple or single*worded, 
lo^ singular, no, univocal, 109, 
various divisions of, io 89 - 

Tetnlemma. 1 331. 

Theories of p redication, i 1640. 

Tlieory, fact, and hypothosia, ii, 

1749., of predication,!. 1649 

Third figure, special rules of, 1 . 
28if, characteristics and uses 
of, 304f., moods of. 2789, 

Tliomsnn. i. 7 

Thought, character of, i. 22t\. and 
language, 4f r 229 , it. 33Jf, and 
things, i sf., form and matter 
of, 40, laws of, 799. 

Topics, distribution of, 1 . 63. 

Traduction, i. 190. 

Train of reasoning, i. 3489 ., 3569., 
figure of a, 35if, 

Tiansittvc application of words, li. 
339^. 

Tree of Porphyry, i. 103. 

Trilemma. i 331. 

TruUi, formal and material, i. 16, 
and knowledge, ii 9 , i 89 , neces- 
<>ary and contingent, 179.. and 
consistency, if., 799., il. 4499. 

Type, ii. 3069., classification by, 
3cd9., definition by, 286. 

Ueberweg, i. 9,80,97, ; ii. 

165, 281. 

Ultimate laws, ii. 25$, 26of. 
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Undistributed middle, fallacy of, 1 . 
> 55 - H 37 .V 

Uniformity of nature, law of, i. 74f.. 
li 46, and causation, 79ff., and 
hypothesis, ijif. 

Universe of discourse, 1 .157^ 

Universal propositions, i. 141?. 

Univocal terms, i. 109, 

Uses of definitions, ii, 3Q2f; of dia« 
grams. 1 isof., scoff,, 250?., of 
classfficatioo and division, 11. 
33o(f., of Logic, 1 j6f., of reduo 
tion, 29off. 

Uses d' the syllogistic figures, 1 . 
goiff. 

Yai^eshika system of Logic, 1 .14f., 
3i,6if.,2o6,32a; 11 46, 51,54. 

Varying the circumstances, method 
of, li. 32. 


Venn, Dr., 1 .36, 41, 151!., 195; 11 . 

10,29.35,6if., 8s,i48,ao3,39Jl- 
Vera causa, ii. 159 
Verbal definition, 11 . afiof., proposi¬ 
tion, i. i63£ 

Verification, 11 .37,35,157,16211 
Waterhouse, 11.306!. 

Weakened syllogisms, 1 ,3oif. 
Wclton, 1 . i4of. 

Whatcly, 1 11,381., 375!!.; 11 .12, 
237. >81, 369 f.. 388 f., 403 f., 407 f., 
4 i 6 f., 44 [f., 44 Sf- 

Whewel!,Dr,i 34 ,;li. 27 f-. 37 l*.i 55 . 

169 ,17». I75f. 3ofift 34t. 
Wilkins, Bishop, 11 .342. 

WiUs,iI 22lff, 

Words and terms, 1 . 93!, , categore- 
matic and syncategorematic, 94; 
transitive application 0^ il. 33^. 
World as unity, ii.254 
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Moral Drama of the World. 

D..C. pp. 109. Bound in Cloth. Re. 1 Ans. 8. 

Recommended for the B.A. Honours Examination, 

Calcutta University. 


OPINIONS. 

Ihk United India and Indian Statesi Madras, 
•writes 

” "The Moral Drama of the World,*' by Piofessor Ambika 
‘Charaii Mitra, is not as its name would indicate a Morality 
'Play. It is rather a Philosophic Dissertation or Thesis, in 
•which the learned author offers to prove that the Governance 
of the world is based on moral principles ; or (as the author 
•says) "to present a perspective of the world from the moral 
■stand-point as distinguished from other perspectives from 
other stand-points." In this object, we have no hesitation in 
-saying that the Professor has very well succeeded, in his 
lucid, grave, and sedate style, as becomes a Thesis on Philo^ 
•sophy, Professor Ambika Charan Mitra has presented the 
Theocratic doctrine which, in spite of the materialistic tenden- 
•cies of the age, has not lost its charm for the serious minded. 
The book is divided into three parts—the first two comprising 
the ground-work of psychological and philosophic truths on 
which the main topic (Part III) of the moral administration of 
the world is based. As the book is meant for the general 
-reader, the author has illustrated every truth hy pro- 
'fuse quotations from the best English poets, which tena aa 
ad^tional charm to it. There are many books of the kind' 
•in the. English language, like Armstrong’s "God and the 
Soul”, but we hare rarely come acnoss such a concise and 
•lucid statement of the ThMcratic argument aa is cornpmsed 
an this small brochure of too pages. 
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The line of argument and the mode of thought pursued^ 
by the teamed author are * mainly those of western philoso* 
pners and eminent divines like the late Dr. James Martineau. 
we would refer the reader to the book for a full expo^tion of 
the author’s theory of the Woild’s ^oral Drama.’ Briefly 
stated it amounts to this : The world as a whole is a syate* 
matic unity as evidenced by the interdependence and mutuab 
co-alesceoce of all scientific iawSi physical, biological, psycho- 
logical, and ethical. In short, the external world shows an 
unmistakable design in nature leading to a Pinal Cause. 
When we turn to the still more wonderful world within, 
especially in its moral aspect, we find that the human life is a i 
life of probation, planting to a Free Will as a Metaphyseal 
Entity. From Morals the step into Religion is inevitable. 
The human mind with its sense of *free will’ and ^oughtness’ 
or .moral obligation cannot rest satisfied without, being led to- 
God as the source of all light and love, 

'’Our wills are ours, we know not how. 

Our wills are ours to make them thine.” 

Thus the goal of human life on earth is action^ a striving 
after that perfection which we know as divine^ or as a Hindi 
poet has said—'*If man but acts as he ought, he becomes a • 
god". 

The author thus reaches his faith in God— ' 

‘‘That God who ever lives and loves— 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far off Divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” {Tinnyson?) • 

Such a pfciUre as this has always enthralled the humar> 
mind and we feel grateful to the author for presenting k so 
scientifically for the edification of the general reader.” 

The Modern Review, Calcutta^ writes :— 

”The author has ‘‘tried to present before the reader a per¬ 
spective of the world from the moral standpoint as dis¬ 
tinguished from‘other perspectives from other stand-points.” 

The book is divided into three parts, each part being sub¬ 
divided into three chapters. The first part which is called' 
‘Introduction’ discusses the following su^ects The World 
as a Systematic Whole ; (ii) Fact and Fiction ; and (iii) Place - 
of Man, in the Uni>’erse. 

• The name of the second part is ^‘Conditions of Human 
Infe;^ and it contains three parts under the following heads : 

Physical Conditions, (v) Mental Conditions and (vi), 
Moral Conditions. 

. The name of the third part is “The Moral Administration 
W^rld” which is tne principal topic of the book. In this- 
Ihs Author* discusses ibt follawing subjectsThe Morat^ 
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Cmstituticn of Man (Chap. vK); the Environment (Chap; vHi) 
and Metaphysical Implications of Moral Administration 
F^th in the Super*sensuous, Theism and Pantheism, Future 
Life, efe.) 

The book is meant for the genera] reader and is written in 
a .smple and non-techntcal lanirtiage. The book, h wd 1 
written and well illustrated by apt poetical quotations. It is 
recommended to the general reader.’* 

Sir Alfred Crofti K* C. I. E., M. A.* Form^r^y Viet* 
Chancellor of the Calcutta Univtrtiiy and Director, of 
Public Instruction^ Bengal^ writes :•» 

*’It was very good of you to send me a copy of your 
^^Moral Drama of the World" which 1 have read with much 
interetf and pleasure. It ts a fitting sequel to the other works 
you have published on the various branches of Philosophy 
of which important Science you may now claim that you 
have put forth a complete treatise. In the last work 1 was 
specially struck with your treatment of the difficult questions 
of Freedom and Necessity, and of Theism and Pantheism, 
which are handled in a clear and comprehensive and very 
attractive way. I hope the little book will have a great 
success. 

I should also like to tell you how much I have been 
impressed with the lucidity and force of your Enelish style, 
which contains not a line nor a word to suggest that the 
writer is not an educated Englishman. This is no doubt 
explained in large part by the remarkable extent and diver* 
siiy of your reading in English Literature, proofs of which 
ateund in the present work.” 

Professor J. S. Mackenzie, M. A., Lift. D., 
writes 

am sorry that the acknowledgment of your little book 
on The Moral Drama of the World* has been so long delayed. 

I have now read it wkh much interest. I admire the sym¬ 
pathetic way in which you refer to different points of view 
and the good judgment that y«»u show in mediating between 
tl^m. Your book ought to help a good deal in bringing 
together Eastern and Western ways of thinking/* 

R W. F. Shaw, Esq., M. A., Registrary Patna Unu 
varsity, writes 

•*Vcry many thanks for so kindly sending me a copy of 
your book ‘‘The Moral Drama of the World** which I have 
read with much interest. It would be well if this book 
could be widely circulated and read ; so much of the pf'esent 
unrest and trouble tn the world is due to mankind following 
after material rather than spiritual things and worrying over 
tl^gs that do not matter, " . . 
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D. C. pp. 87a BOUND IN CLOTH. Rs. 5. 

Recommended for the B. A. Examination, 

Calcutta University. 

OPINIONS. 

Professor J. H. Nuirhead, M.A., LL.D., writes 
from Birmingham 

'■What I have read of the book and the general impres¬ 
sion 1 have got of its arrangement and details leads me to 
think il will m very useful as a text-book and I hope it will 
have a wide sale." 

Professor J. S. Mackenzie, M.A., Lltt. D., writes 
from Cardiff-^ 

“It seems to me a decidedly good book.You have evi¬ 

dently made a careful study of most of the leading writers on 

Ethics.I should think your book would be a very great 

help to young students, especially in India." 

Professo'r E. B. Titebener, D. Sc., Ph. D., LlhD., 
writes from Ithaca {N. V .):— 

"I can see that you have worked conscientiously and 
thoroughly, and—so far as I can determine—with keen ap¬ 
preciation of the pedagogical side of your undertaking. I 
nope that the success orthe book will repay you (or the time 
and labour spent upon it," 

Mind writes 

"It is generally thorough and well arranged. It Includes 
a good deal in its 8oo pages." 

Dr. P. K Ray, O. Sc. (London and Edinbui^h), For¬ 
merly Principal and Professor of Philosophy, Prt^ency 
College, Calcutta, writes 

■‘1 think you have' done a great service by writing and 
publishing this book..You have gone over a very large 






r rand and taken a compreheneiTe view of the chief eystems, 
hM become, therefore, a very food compilation and wiH, 
I think, prove very useful to students and also to teachers. 
The book contains ample evidence of your very wide read¬ 
ing. The quotations from philosophers and poets are well« 
chosen and the iatter are a special feature of the book, which 
will, 1 think, be attractive to the rodents.*’ 

Sir Gooroo DassBanerjee, Kt., M A., D» L ,PhvD., 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor o/the Calcutta (/niversiiy^ writes:^ 

*The scope of the work and the distribution of its topics 
are set out in the introduction, and the well prepared table of 
contents gives one a fair view of the matters treated of in the 
book. The arrangement adopted is quite metViodical, and 
the different matters discussed come up in the natural order 
in whi?h they would occur to a thoughtful teacher or to an 
intelligent and inquiring student* The style of the book, 
and the mode of treatment of the details, are peculiarly 
your own, and are the result of that thorough mastery of the 
subject, that admirable power of lucid exposition, and that 
conscientious care in the discharge of duty, which have made 
your teaching so successful all throughout. The discussions 
are illustrated and enlivened by apt quotations not only from 
philosophical writings, but from the whole range of English 
literature. Another noteworthy feature of the teok is that it 
aims not only to txpound theoretical moral truths by 
reference to reason and authority, but also to help practical 
moral training by dWellington the practical bearings of moral 
truths and on concrete moial life. The book will, on the 
whole, be of very great value to every student of moral 
philosophy.’* 

’The Most Rev. R. S. Copleston^ M.A, D.D., 
D.CX.i LL.D., D. Lltt, Lori Bishop o/CalcutiCt writes 

^ Allow me to thank you heartily for your valuable book» 
*The Elements of Morais.' 1 venture to express sincere 
admiration for the learning which it displays, and for its 
excellent teaching, h is calculated, I feel sure, to do much 
good.*’ 

Charles H. Tawney, Esq, CI.E., M A., Formerly 
Director^ cf Public Instruction of Bengal, writes 

see that your book contains evidences of very wide 
reading, and your criticisms of the various systems beem to 
me just and discriminating. It has always appeared to me 
that the Ucilitanaa Moialist^. when they get into n difficulty, 
shift their pen from one hand into the other, and write like 
mere superstitious Intuitiomsts. The quotations which you 
give from English and Sanskrit poetry are often very appo* 
sitOi and enliven the serious discussions.” 



Sir Alfred Croft, K CI.E., M.A-, Formerly Vic^ 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University and Director Puhitc 
/nstruction^ Bengal, writes :— 

gained the same favourable impression from your 
*^Elements of Morals’’ three years ago ; and in that respect 
I owe you a siacere apology for not having written to you, 
after the book bad reached me^ to convey my opinion of the 
work. Other engagements interfered; I could only take 
it up at intervals ; and when I had finished it, great as my 
satisfaction was, the time seemed to have passed for ax« 
presnng a judgment.’* 

Profeaaor James Setht M.A.» writes; — 

*^The book seems to me likely to be of real service to 
students of the subject, and f thank you for your reffrences 
to and quotations from my ^Ethical Princioles.' We appear 
to be in general agreement as regards Ethical theorv, and 
r am glad to see that vou have adopted the term ^Eud»« 
monism,* and carefully distinguished it, as few writers do» 
from ‘Hedonism.*" 

The Hon*ble Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, Kt« B.A,, 
LL. B,, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, writes 

^‘The book has interested me very much^ especially 
because of the inspiration it gives for right conduct and good 
character. A book on moral philosophy is worth its name 
only when ft helps us how to live worthy lives ; and I venture 
to think your book is helpful in that way." 

The Rev. A. H. Bildesley, M.A., Fellovf of the 
Punjab University and Editor of the Punjab Educational 
Journal^ writes ; — 

“Allow me to offer you my best congratulations on your 
work ; I much regret that I had neither time nor space to do 
U anything tike justice. Your treatment of a difficuh subject 
is marked by wide reading and original thought. Your 
calmness and persuasiveness add much to the charm of the 
book. No one can fail to be interested .by your style and 
very happy and appropriate poetical quotations Through¬ 
out the book there are manifest signs of siocerity. and the 
aroma of absolute fairness pervades the whole book.. * 

The Indian Daily News* Calcutta^ writes 

“The idea of the book may be described as an attempt to 
explain moral principles with special reference to their con* 
Crete appUcation. With a view to this end Prof. Mitra has 
entered, into a careful study of the chief moral problems and 
a critical estimate of the leading ethical systems of the East 
and the West. His account and criticisms of the systems of 
so many schools of ancient and modem tMes-^from .Vedari* 



't«m and Platonism to Pc^ivtsm and HojreUaniMi-^are 
always clear^ concise, and accurate. His estimate of the 
'Views of Mill, Bain, Martineau, and Calderwood is at wice 
precise and lucid ; and his remarks are always appropriate 
and Just. The chapters on the Perplexity of Conscience^ 
'Outies and Rights, Virtue and Wisdom are very instructive 
: and are calculated to foster the growth of a healthy moral 
character. As a text-book* it is valuable, not merely for its 
covering the B« A. syllabus in Ethics, but also for its whole¬ 
some practical teachings. The marginal notes will be very 
useful to examinees.’' 

« 

Rao Bahadoor S. Maogesh Rau. B A., LaU Profeuor 
‘^f M 4 ni^l and Moral Science^ Presidency College^ Madras^ 

- and Pellosa of the University of Madras^ reviewing the bot^ 
in th^Madras Educational Review* writes :— 

**Mr. Mitra has made his book as full as it could, bo 
though he calls it merely *^The Elements/' Any one who 
masters it will find himself eauipped with a sound grasp of 
* the subject such as no single book, so far as we are aware* 
has been equal to supplying* except perhaps Mackenzie's 
' Manual of ethics : and it hab certain merits which the latter 
is wanting in For one thing, the style is much more simple 
and popular and is within the comorehension of the merest 
^beginner. Another excellence of Mr. Mit^^a's book is the 
comparison Of the important ethical, systems of the European 
and Indian philosophers. This is a very valuable contributipn 
to the sublet, welcome botli to the European and the Indiab 
' studmt. Though the puthor says ihac he restricts fhe bQ<)k 
•only Co the psychology of' ethics he has wherever necessary.^ 
shown the connection between the various ethical systems 
and^the metaphysical theor^s upon which they ar^ , 

': * * • • I ' . • r*. ■ . ■ / ■' ^ 

Each one pf the chapters is made as comprehensive as 
possible and the pros and eons on each point are lucidly, and 
Tully. considered. The perusal,, therefore, of the book must 
be very, helpful in the training of the mind in the habit Of 
weighing* reasoning and judtei^y determining the force and 
validity of arguments and stimula^ introspection..(The 
'difficulty of Mlv accounting for the progress in morality by 
'the theory of evolution made T. H. Green seek for its exfda- 
nation -in idenlism and ever Since then the theory of Eudm- 
' monism or self-realization hss held the ^ound in ethics, and 
Prof. Mitra has done full justice to inis theory to the dis¬ 
cussion of which he has devoted the biggest and most 
. :admirable chapter in his book. It is in this chapter that he 
gives a very lucid exposKion of the philosophy of Hegel atid 
-of Vedantism, aod other idealistic sv^ems and compares 
fthem in their ethical issues with great skiil and learning!. > 



* *9 

“The remahimg' portiMs of the book cover All the forfe* 
usually discuMed tn treatises on ethics and are each fun m 
itself, aiid render Prof. Mitra's book an admirable text^book: 
on the subfect suited to meet all the requirements of the D.A. 
Pass Course of the Madras University and of private 
students who may wish lo^ain a clear and comprenensive* 
idea of the science of ethics. 

“Among other noticeable excellences of the book we may 
mention the dear accounts of the systems of all the ettucaU 
writers, both English and foreign, so that the student has no 
need to go outside the book (or a history of ethics. The 
author makes full use of the device which every professor 
ought to adopt, of impressing important points on the minds, 
of his pupils by apt poetical quotations, epigrams and,pithy 
sayings which strike tne mind and are never forgotten when 
uttered bv the living voice of a respected and beloved pro¬ 
fessor. The marginal notes are also very good and must be*, 
very helpful to the student,’* 

The Calcutta Vniveralty Magazine writes :^'<Pro- 
lessor Mitra has certainly to be congratulated on bringing 
out one comprehensive volume of Ethical study. The natural^ 
moral fervour of his mind combined with a wide range of 
studies, has peculiarly fitted him for the task. He draws his- 
principles not only from traditional sources but also from the 
testimony of his own moral consciousness. And he draws^ 
his ilhastr at ions, which are often illuminating and inspiring,, 
from history, literature and contemporary events. He is not 
anxious to save thg theoretical part of morals from their prac¬ 
tical or applied aspect. He is rather persuaded that the 
fundamental aim of ethical studies should be the cultivation 
of a virtuous mind. He writes therefore with the object oS' 
infusing '*the principles of morality into young minds/’ His> 
book not mmly puts together the dry bones of fact nor 
indulges in the critical method that is not satisfied until it 
has succeeded in pulling down almost everything, but it aims* 
at presenting in simple, clear and unpretentious style the" 
best thoughts of mankind on the proUem of the iood and 
the evil. Here, tn morals at any rate, philosophy shoultl 
forsake its usual—’^ey in grey,*' Professor Mitral book 
therefore not only designed for the University student but 
the general reader as welt. His style is admirably clear 
and characterised by a quiet eloquence which can only be* 
the outcome of strong conviction. Another merit of the- 
present work is that it comes from one who thordu^Iy' 
understands the Indian mind and the Indian traditions The* 
authdr has amply illuminated the text by quotations fronw 
the Koran, the Kble« the Dhammapada, and the Bhagabat** 
Geela«^^ 



R«v. Dr. W. S. Urquh»rt, M D- Phi!.,. 

Pfof€Ssor cf Phihsophy^ Scottish Churches Colltgs^ Colcuiton 
wiewing the book m the Seottiah Churehes College* 
Mftgazine, ^vrites:— 

*^The book is on a comprehensive scale and should prove 
a valuable Introduction to the study of Ethics. Its produc¬ 
tion must have involved a vast amount of study and labour, 
and* the various topics are treated with ^reat thorouffhness 
very useful quotations from standard writers on sul^ct 
having been gathered together under each heading. The 
discussion of the relation between ethics and other sciences 
is specially well presented* Too much Space has perhaps 
been to such a subject as the psychological astump> 

tions m ethics, but on the whole the relative importance of 
the dtfierent sections has been carefully kept tn view* In 
the^ days of the cheap paper*covered cram^books the* 
appearance of such a substantial volume as this is exceed¬ 
ingly welcome.’’ 

The Bengalee, CatcuiU^ writes 

this Book the author explains the main points of 
ethical inquiry with a view to infuse the principles of morality 
into young minds. To impress the principles on such minds, 
the author h^s generally illustrated them by reference to con¬ 
crete problems of life as well as by quotations from the Bible». 
the Koran, the Dhammapada and the Geeta. On almost 
every impoitant point, the different views are given, with ar 
statement of the reasons which seem to justify one as distin¬ 
guished from the rest. The book will fu^ve useful to Univer¬ 
sity students as well as to the general reader, The margtna) 
notes will be found of much value, being helpful to a careful, 
preparation of the subject. The get-up of the book is all that 
could be desired, and all credit is due to Messrs. S. K. Lahirs 
and Co., publishers.’’ 

The Indian Edueatlon, Bombay t writes providea 

a treatment of all the problems of morality and most of the 
great moralists of the world...We notice many interesting 
quotations about the book, which prove that the author has. 
tried to bring his subject into fruitful relation with literature.’’ 

The Modern Review, Calcutta^ writes 

‘‘This is the first attempt by an Indian to write a com* 
prehensive treatise on etiurs, for the late Professor Mohir 
Chandra Sen’s book is after all meagre and sketchy...'The' 
Elements of Morals' has often quoted fiom the Indian scrip¬ 
tures, and it has done a real service by institiUing some rom- 
parisons between the philosophies of the East and West. 
Our boys must not grow up in entire ignorance of their own 

E hiloscphy* ...As a text-book for our University students, it is- 
xtremely well-written and 1 dare say the University would 



«pmcrrhe it for the B. A. EuminatioTi. Some of the chapter^ 
are remarkably clear and all r»f them are fuU^and w^l-rea* 
‘Soned. We congratulate the Unirersity on the production 
such a book by one of its alumni.*^ 

The Uinduetan Review, Allahabad^ writes 

'^hs fur>d of ideas is large and the treatment is comt 
iprehensive enough to cover the whole ground 
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OPINIONS. 

Professor J« H. Muirhead, M.A., LL.D., writes;— 

^1 think it will be a most useful book for the purpose. 
9 note particularly the questions at the end of the chapters 
as greatly jnereasing its value for students. Many of the 
illustrations are I think very happy. \ am glad ^you' treat 
of dreams and psychic phenomena on the basis of the 
ordinary psychology. I shall look forward with much interest 
*to the second volume." ’ 

' ‘‘I congratulate you on the completion of the book which 
ought to be very useful as a text-book both in India and in 
this country. It seems to me to be very well arranged and to 
be the outcome of wide reading and mature choughs, { have 
’just been reading with great interest the chapter ot\ the 
concrete ment^ life which was a happy thought. Most of 
<he examples of multiple personality were fiew to me.*' 

Profeasor J. S. Mackenzie, M.A., Litt D., writes 

"It is a very good book. ( shall look forward to VoL II. 
wvith great interest, 1 believe your book will be of great 
walue both to students and to teachers,/' 

• is imereating and in general good/' 



Sir GooroO DaM Banerlee,Kt.t N^A »D.L., Ph.1>.« 

Formerly Viee-Chaticellor of ike Calcutta University. 

haye glanced through the book, and I find that it is of 
the same high standard of merit as y«>ur two previous works, 
'•‘The Elements of Morals’* and •*The Principles of Logic.”* Ii 
presents a remarkable combination of the qualities of clear- 
-ness, completeness, and conciseness, —a combination which 
-is the result of your scrupulously methodical arrangement 
and strictly logical treatment of the different topics of the 
subject. The economy of space and writing which you hare 
thus effected in preparing the book, at considerable expense 
of your time and energy no doubt, will help students to 
•effect no inconsiderable economy of their time and energy in 

reading and understanding tt. 

« 

••The publication of the second volume of the book will be 
-eagerly expected, and the book will, 1 think, form an excellent 
text-bMk for our students/' 

**Th€ second volume completes your excellent work on 
Psychology, of which the first volume was pubhshed some 
time ago/* 

•'One great merit of your book is, that it presents a rare 
<combination of the somewhat incompatible qualities of 
clearness and conciseness,combination which is of the 
highest value to the student. Another great merit of the 
book is that it encourages thought and not mere memory. 
''Fhe student is made to sec that he has to reason out for 
himself the principles enunciated, instead of taking them 
upon trust and committing them to memory. There are, 
-tt is true, abundant quotations from standard works, but 
they are skilfully introduced as links in the chain of reason* 
uig adopted, and not as independent dicta resting on the 
aMthority of the writers quoted. All this is as it should be, 
and as was to be expected from a writer of your ripe ex¬ 
perience as a conscientious teacher of Philo^phy. On one' 
•or two points, such as the question of free-will and necessitVi 
there may be room for some difference of opinion. But 
altogether the book will be a really valuable text-book for 
students of Psychology.” 

Professor James Seth. M.A., writes;— 

“Very^ many thanks for** your kindness in sending me 
copies of your ‘Elements of Psychology,’ Vo!. 1 . and your 
‘‘Elements of Morals’. 2nd edition. Both seem to me likely 
to be of real service to students of these subjects.’* 

••Many thanks for your kindness in presenting me with 
a copy of the second volume of your •Elements of Psy* 
cholpgy’ wfnch *1 find xp be an ex^lent Introduction to ttU 



subject, schcriarly, 1uci<l» weU*arranged, and tborougWy up« 
tO'Cate. It ought to be most \tseful to student^ and 1 hope 
it may attain the success which it descryes.'* 

Sir Alfred Croft, K.C.I.E., M.A., Formerly Vice* 
Chancellor of the Calcutta t/nivereity and Director of Publto^ 
Iniiruetion^ Bengal^ writes s— 

“To have written and published such a comprehensive 
conspectus of the mental sciences as is contained in these 
books, and in your earlier ^^Elements of Morals/' shows that 
you thoroughly appreciate the responsibilities attaching to 
the chair that you fill, while it amply justifies the University 
in your selection for that important post. 

“ I can only hope that your new books will achieve that 
success which, with the cursory glance that alone I can give 
them, they seem to me most conspicuously to deserve. ' 

**The book covers the whole ground most completely and 
shows not only wide reading, but accurate and logical thought 
combined with *a clear and lucid style. The numerous 
illustrations from English poets are singularly apt. i was* 
particularly struck with your chapter on the Will, a difficult 
subject well and carefully handled. 

'^The complete work should make a valuable text*book: 
of the subject, and 1 hope it will be successful/^ 

Charles H. Tawoey, Esq., C.I.E., M.A., Formerly 
Director of Public Instruction^ Bengal^ writes : 

have been much impressed by the wide range of your 
reading on the subject. Your remarks on Memory and 
Imagination seem to me particularly valuable. I am also 
much impressed with what you say about acquired percep¬ 
tions. 

**One great merit of your book is that you allow every 
authority to speal; (or himself, and so it presents a fair sum* 
mary of many contending views. 1 think that this is a ereaV 
advantage in a text-book. No doubt, some of your readers 
will come to hold opinions which you do not specially favour* 
But I suppose you would be glad to produce such a result. 
It makes your book more effective as an instrument of reah 
education/’ 

The Century Review, Calcutta^ writes :— 

“Professor Mitra of the University is too well-known a 
scholar to require any fresh introduction to our readers His- 
present publication on Psychology is really a very compre* 
hensive piece of work “aiming to explain psychical phenom¬ 
ena consistently with the claims of the dmerent sides of our 
nature,'’ The learned writer in dealing with his subject- 
matter has adopted no sectarian or partisan point of view, bui 



set before himself the lofty idea) of discoTering truths hy 
A careful and impartial study of facts. All serious students of 
modem philosophy must feel gr^eful to him for attempting 
to overthrow that conception of this so called sctenliRc age of 
'Ours which reeards our mental life as a mere panorama open 
«to our view but without any substantial or originating p^n* 
•ciple. The book before us contains many original contribu* 
tions to the subject and must be found useful by students 
•as well as by other independent thinkers. The Chapter on 
‘^Imagination^’ may be specially characterised as being a 
wetUreasoned and lucid exposition of this difficult topic. It 
would be superfluous to say that we are eagerly expecting 
'the publication of the second volume.’’ 

The Hinduataa Review, Allahabad^ writes 

*Prof. A* C. Milra's EUments of Psychology (S. K. Lahiri 
•be Co., Calcutta) is another contribution of Prof. Mitra to 
Che text books on mental sciences. He is welhknowri as 
the author of the Principles of Lo^c and Elements of Morale 
which wc had noticed in our Review for their clearness^ 
completeness and conciseness. The present work should 
(be of great help to the students as a most i:omprehensive 
•exposition of the subject from every important^ and even 
contending, point of view, in which the authorities quoted 
are allowed to speak for themselves. It should be of real 
*aervice to the students, as the author is an experienced 
(teacher and knows their needs.'* 
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OPINIONS. 

The Moist Rev. R. S. Copleeton, M.A.* D.D*» 
D. C. LL.D « D. Litt., Lord Bishop ofColcutta^ writes;-*-' 

Part I —‘*AUow me to thank you for a copy of your Tatu- 
able work on Deductive Logic« which has just reached me* 
from Messrs. LahirL I am glad to see a work on that branch 
of the subject; for I think it is now too much neglected. It is. 
a pleasure to an old Oxford Logic lecturer to meet with* 
^'Barbara Celarem'’ again.’* 

Professor J. S. Mackcnale* M.A., Litt D.» writes- 

from Cardiff:^ 

think the two volumes t 0 |( ether should make a good 
Text-book.*' , 

Sir Alfred Croft. K.C.I E . M A.. Formerly Vtct^ 
Chancellor of the Calcuti/i University and Director of Public 
Jnsiruciiony Bengali writes 

have looked at your ^Inductive Logic** and have been 
much and most favourably impressed by the wealth and the 
variety of the illustrations by which you elucidate the 
methods, principles and conclusions of that science/’ 

Sir GoorooDaas Bancrjee. Kt. M.A..D.L., Ph D.,. 

Former iy Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University^ writes 

Part I.—*’The book will be very useful to students. 
The rules and principles of Ix>gic have been lucidly explained 
in concise, but clear language, and amply illustrated by well 
chosen examples. It will form an excellent text-book for 
beginners.’’ 

pAaxIL^^itis written in your characteristic happy and 
lucid style, and the different topics are arranged with that 
due regard for method which is so essential to a proper 
treatment of ihi subject, and so helpful to the learner in 
following the successive portions of the book The exposi¬ 
tion ot principles is illustrated by well selected examples, 
and the exercises given ac the end of each chapter will 
enable the student to see how far he has mastered, and caiv 
apply, the principles ext>ounded. 1 should add that the 
get up of the book is excellenU'* 

Charlca H. Tawney. Esq . C I E., M.A« Formerly 
Director of Public Instruction^ Bengal, writes 

^*1 have derived much pleasure from reading your Prin¬ 
ciples of Logic^ particularly the volume on Induction... 

1 think that your volumes will be of great use to the students 
of the University of Calcutta as you seem to have dealt 
with the subject of Loftic in accordance with the outlines- 
laid down m the Calendar. They would, I should thinly 
be valued abo by independent mqunrrs.*’ 



Sir Pratul Chaodra ChatUrjM, Kt, C.lr.C., 

I^y Fortntrljf Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab Univer^iiy^ 
wrhes :— 

I.—'Your book soems to be an excellent one welk 
suited for the capacities of Indian students.’^ 

Tho Bangalea, Calcuiia^ writes:— 

Part L—’‘Professor Mitra has lucidly explained in this- 
book the rules and principles of Deductive Logie^ always 
ill user Ating them by appropriate examples, in tlie Intro* 
duction he has explained the iundamental notions of Logicai^ 
Science and the first ptincipies of both Deduction and^ 
Induction. All the chapters are well written, and those on 
*'Immediate Inference*’ and ‘'Syllogism*' are specially clear 
and comprehensive. The author has given an interesting 
account of the'‘Otlemma", which is illustrated by conciete 
examples. The marginal notes and hints for working out 
exercises will be very useful to examinees ; and the numer¬ 
ous exercises given at the ends of chapters will enable stu* 
dents to apply the rules and principles to concrete cases. 
The get up of the book is excellent. We recommend the 
book to our young readers.’^ 

The Indian Education. Bcmbay, writes 

Part I —*’This deals with ordinary Formal Logic and 
appears to be written m a clear and sensible manner/’ 

Part II,—“We have given a notice, all too brief, to 
this book before ; we are now very glad tc welcome the 
second part. It is evidently the work of one who is a master 
of his subject; and he possesses also the gift of writing in a. 
readable style. The illustrations are often interesting and 
amusing. The book is excellently printed.” 

The Indian Daily News, Calcutta^ writes 

Part 1. —‘'The aim of the author in ihis publication is,, 
by judicious selection of matter, to assist the beginner in 
grasping the main principles of logical science. As a prac- 
tical teacher, the author is familiar with the difficulties ot 
young students preparing for the Intermediate Examination 
m Arts, and hU endeavour has accordingly been to adapt 
his book to their requirements. This is done by a discus¬ 
sion of principles illustrated by examples. Problems are set 
for solution and hints for working out exercises are given. 
The author deserves to be congratulated on his very credit* 
able performance.” 

The Hindustan Review, Allahabad^ writes 

Part L—“The author is an experienced and capable 
teacher and his work is an excdlent text*book of the subject,'^ 
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‘The Century Bevrttet 

**Professor Mitra may be said to be at least one o{ the 
^irst men in India who hare had a thorough insight ioto the 
c^jMicitiea and needs of Indian students of l^cie. Both 
'bis books on Deductive Logic and Inductive Logic are 
prepared for meeting the peculiar needs and difficulties of 
the young Indian students of Iw^gic: and it is pleasing to 
add that his books will be of no less value even to non- 
Indian students. 

**The arrangement of the different subjects that fatl under 
Reductive Logic is excellent, and the treatment of these 
-subjects IS very lucid and simple so that any student who 
carefully follows the author may be confident of being free 
'from falling into confusion which is generally the chief fault 
of the beginner In particular tht exercises and the hints 
for working out exercises are so good as to enable the 
•student to be acquainted with the difficulties peculiar to 
^Deductive Logic and also with the easy methods of solving 
< these difficulties. 

*'The Inductive part of the work is as good as the Deduc- 
'tive portion. The chapter dealing with the various grounds 
of Induction is specially good* The classification of fallacies 
is an excellent one and the number of fallacies mentioned 
as exhaustive. The chapter dealing with the sources of 
fallacies is very interesting and serves as a good stimulus 

students who desire to study psychology as well. We 
have no hesitation in recommending this t^ok to the atten¬ 
tion of all our readers. Its originality of treatment and 
wridth of outlook add to its popularity.’' 
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